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INTRODUCTION. 



^ 



SoMB esteemed religious treatises have lately been 
pubUsbed witboat any sort of j^efieu^; otbers with 
sometbing of tbis cbaracter, but under a different 
name. 

Perbapsy in tbe former, tbe omission bas been partly 
caused, by finding tbat in a prefeuse tbere are peculiar 
temptations to egotism > and in tbe latter, anotber title 
has been chosen, from the opinion tbat piefeuses, unless 
very brief, if read at all, are in general read impa- 
tiently. 

I have adopted this slight device, but with a puipose 
at once to acknowledge it ; for the present will be found 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

ia reality not so much an introduction as a long 
preface i-^jei I venture to hope it may be read with 
patience : for in books on the most serious of subjects, 
especially when argumentative, such a measure of atten- 
tion is necessarily asked of the readers, that I cannot 
doubt their previous wish to use what it is the writer's 
duty to supply, — ^viz., some means of judging whether 
or not the perusal be lively to profit them or others, 
and likewise some explanations, which, if it be, may 
contribute to that end. A preface to such a book^ 
therefore, provided it contain what it should, will be 
acceptable to *^^ good stewards'' of time : and more- 
over,— if it can be^ vead befcne the purchase,"?— to good 
stewards of money. Never, probably, was i^ so requi^ 
site to *^ show cause" for any production of the pres8# 
as in our own age, when the accumulation, <^ su<4i is 
the con^mon thema o£ sa^. But I; believe it mH be 
held more pecaliarly necessary, in reference to a work 
on the evidences o£ religion^ 

Bven two centuries, ago, & learned writer on one 
branch of this subject, although he had before stati4, it 
to be *^ the most deserted part of all theplogy**' could 
yet say,—*' I doubt not but this my endeavour will of 
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some men be esteemed to be needless and redundant/'^ 
How much more may this be e^tpected^ when ev«y 
part of that wide field, and this part in piurticular, has 
been since so vaitously explored. I also ** doubt not>** 
tbeA my friends have asked; on tho passihg mention 
of this purposey-^why attempt again what Has^ been 
done so often, so recently^ and so well ?^— and i 
have had rather to evadd, than to overcome, thii dis- 
eouragement wliich this imagined but reasonable ques«* 
tion has produced ; because, though I have found no 
Efnglish work which appeared really to anticipate my 
particular design, and though there should in {suA be 
none, yet this general check has still; recurred,T^Cbris- 
tianity has been many times proved to be divine, 
and that in diverse ways, and in compendious and 
popular formsi ^ Treatises of devotion are of much 
greater profit* Your pains might more properly have 
been so be8towed*"t'^I should rc^ice if, in rej^y^ 



* iBishop Fotherby (Sarum), in the prefkce to his ** AHkq- 
nutstijc: clearing Four Trutla: against Atheists andloAMs, 
I6S2;'* an erudite treatise, of which the author lived only to 
put the first part to press. 

t IWd. 
B 2 
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like tbe departed author who supposes this ohjec- 
tion^ I could ascribe my attempt to the ^' special dis- 
position" &nd '* calling'* of *' Divine Providence;" for 
that would exceedingly, strengthen the hope of its utility. 
But when I tell the reader that the only mark which I 
have been tempted so to interpret, Is the contrariness 
of this sort of task (in great part) to the grain and bias 
of my mind, he may view it as a strange and super- 
stitious ground of encouragement for me, and a £Eu;t of 
very poor promise for himself. — It is something, how« 
ever, to have sought the best patronage; although but 
feebly and coldly. 

In considering the discouragements to such a design, 
I have sometimes tried to guess (of course without hope 
of accuracy) what proportion the number of books 
which defend the truih of our religion may bear, to the 
multitude of those which, assuming its divinity, explain 
and enforce its doctrines, promises, and precepts* Not 
that we could infer simply from these proportions, were 
they ascertained, which kind of addition is now the 
nddre (or, should I say, the less ?) likely to do good. 
Vox another estimate must enter into the calculation, 
namely, — how many fail to be earnest inquirers into the 
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real doctrines and claims of the gospel^ from dislike or 
inattention to what they admits and in some sense 
believe^ to be divine? and how many, from a conscioas 
doubting/ or willing hesitancy, whether or not it be 
divine? 

Leaving professed u;tbelievers quite oat of the reckon- 
ing, we might say, — take indifferently the first twenty 
educated persons whom you meet, that are commonly 
ranked among Christians, but plainlydo not feel the 
value or.obligations of Cliristianity. — You may, perhaps^ 
find that nineteen of these may assent to its truth, yet 
ore negligent of its spirit ; from hurry or thoughtlessness^ 
from reluctant pride or engrossing passions. Yet, if the 
twmitietb, a more inquisitive and reflective person, while 
perceiving its importance, still excuses his neglect by 
prevalent though perhaps concealed doubts, which 
weaken his sense of its authority, striking at the root 
both of his hopes and fears — then do we seem to need 
new books on the evidences for Christianity more than 
new books of exhortation which assume its truth. 
There is choice, we dare say, of a hundred for the nine^ 
teen, where there is an assortment of five for the tvfen- 
tieth. If the five might suffice, much more the hundred ; 
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but ibe fact Is, while neitbor class \kave been attended 
te as they on^ty and each might suffice if it were, yet 
in both the very semblance of novelfy is sometimee 
attractive; and when there 19 nothing essentially new, 
there may be that which has not elsewhere met the 
individiial eye, and yet is noiost adapted to the individual 
mind* 

In these considerations it is of eouise 8»nmed> that 
books on the evidences of reli^n are really osefid 
to some; the only doi^t being as to tiaeir coniparaiipe 
probability of usefulness* There U, however, among 
certain zealous and not unlearDod Chrbtians^ a contraiy 
opinion ; which, if well founded, would decisively dis* 
courage any such attempt, at least when the exiernal 
evidences were to be the diief topic. They allege that 
&is kind of evidence does not make believers, end very 
often makes infidels. That it assuredly does not of 
itself avail to impart effectual faith, or to renew the 
heart, is a truth which I so fully fed;, that I can sub- 
scribe to the declaration of an admirable prayer, intro- 
duced by Baxter in his large work on the ** Reasons 
of the Christian Religion.** — ** The clearest evidences 
of scripture verity are as no proofs at all, if thou repre* 
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seat ib^M liot with life vai fow^t to the soul/^ Bat 
16 iiifeir firom this that external evideiiees arf useless^ 
oftM Inj^rlofiSy and therefore unfit to be urged, hta a 
strange beaai^ on our view of the divine methods a^id 
dispensations. Prbpheoies have been not only evaded, 
but, by many of the Jews, disiinetly perverted. Mira- 
des were often ascribed, both by them and the 
)iea&eti, to demons. Were therefore those external 
^ptoisb, chdsen through successive ages by Hie S^upreme 
t'eltdier, usei^s or injarious ? ** The author of otir 
religion" (observes Dr. Campbell) ** argued from pro^ 
f hecy, and Uhe eonformity of the event to the predic- 
tion. He ^li^ed from the miracles which he himsi^ 
perfdrmed, as nncontrovertiUe evidettce8."t We grant 
{and ih the following work shall argue>) thai a minute 
iBvro'ught bef<^e the eyes of an infidel is no^t enough 
abidin^y t6 change his temper and life. SUll less the 



* Q;aBXt. Edit. 1667, p. 462. It will scarcely escape the 
reader, that the belief lo strongfy stated in the prayer, had not 
i^peared to its author a valid reason for not writing the 
book* 

t Dbaertation on Miracles, Intmd. p. ^. 
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historical testimonies for its occurrence, or for the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. But may not either of these so far 
convince or impress the mind, as to engage attention to 
{he doctrine they confirm^ and thus be the initial means 
of introducing its sacred operation to the heart ? 

The objection in fact cannot demand a lengthened 
scrutiny. 

Still it may be said— and this by a larger clato of 
pious persons— your hope of thus converting either 
open or secret unbelievers cannot be sanguine ;— -aUd 
to real Christians such books are of no use. 

The writer once heard it publicly affirmed, by a 
Christian minister of some note, that any doubts con- 
cerning the truth of our religion are incompatible with 
real and effectual faith. He felt that this assertion/ if 
literally understood and implicitly credited, would urge 
some minds to utter despondency, or utter recklessness. 
He has since found its disproof, repeatedly, in the 
recorded experience, as well as deliberate judgment, of 
eminent believers. In the well known work of the 
divine above quoted, *^ The Saint's everlasting Rest,*' 
the second part is concerning ^' the proo& of the certahi 
futurity of our rest, and that the scripture promising it 
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kthe word of God." Of this, in his ^^ premonition/* 
he ikus speaks : — *^ It fell from my pen besides my first 
intention ; but was occasioned partly by assaults that I 
had oh suffered in that point, and partly by my appre- 
hensions of the exceeding necessity of iL"* He after-^ 
wards repeats that it is *' exceeding necessary even to 
the saints themselves; for Satan's assaults are oft made 
at the foundation.^^t In his preface to the other work 
before quoted, he says, ** Tt is the subject which I have 
found most necessary and most useful to myself. And 
J have reason enough to think, that many others may 
be as weak as I ; and would fain have those partake of 
my satisfaction that have partaken of my difficulties.* '$ 
— .<' Because it is taken for a shame fo doubt of our 
Christianity and the life to come^ this hmdereth many 
from uttering their doubts, who never get them well 
resolved.~-And prudent charity will relieve those who 
axe ashamed to beg."§— '^ Had I felt as strong assaults 
against my faith when I was young, as I have done 



* P. 2, Edit. 1669. t P-192. 

i Reasons of Christian Religion, p. I, 3, prefece. 

§ Ibid. p. 2. 
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iince, I sm not sui*6 it would have escaped an ovtr* 
throw."* And agaui, ^ Sound be1iev«ra are a small 
part of professed Christians ; and these sound believers' 
have many a temptation, some of them many a trouble- 
some doubt ; and all of them a faith which is too far 
from pcrfoction."t 

In the memoirs of Mr. Halybnrt(»i, Prc^essor of 
Divinitj at St. Andrews, we read, — *^ February 24, 
1706, being the Lord's day, and be about to preach, 
his case he relates thus : — In the morning I was sore 
shaken about the truths of God, but came to peace, 
&c." — *^ Iiord, thou hast given me that full and rational 
evidence for the truth of the gospel, far beyond what 
wduld in other things fully satisfy me ; and, therefore, it 
must be only the wretched unbelief of my heart that 
keeps me hesitating here. I will look for faith to the 
author of it. — All my doubtings flow from unbelief's 
power, that will not be suppressed without an over- 
powering sense of divine authority ."J 



* Reasons of Christian Religion, p. 6. f Rnd. p. S66, 
% Pp. 153-4. £dit.£din. 1831. 
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In the ** Remains of Cecil,'* we find the following 
statements from that excellent clergyman >— *' There 
are cold, intellectual, speculative, malignant foes to 
Christianity. I dare not tamper with sudi, when I am 
in mj right mind. I^have received serious injury, for 
a time, even when my duty has called me to read 
what they have to say."* ** The fears of the general 
class of Christians are concerned about the superstruc- 
ture of religion, but those of speculative minds chiefly 
relate to the foundation. The less thinking man doubts 
whether he is om the foundation : he whose mindi is of 
a more intellectual tura, doubts concerning the founda- 
tion itself. I have met with many of these speculative 
cases. Attacks of this nature are generally sudden. 
A suspicion will by surprise damp the heart, and for a 
time will paint the bible as a fable. I have found it 
useful, on such occasions, to glsmce over the whole 
thread of scripture. The whole, presented in such a 
view, brings back its mind to a proper tone : the indelible 
characters of simplicity and truth impress with irresisti^r 



• Sixth Edit. p. 149. 
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ble effect that hearty which can discern thorn as having 
once felt them/'* 



Ibid. p. 192. I would not withhold from the reader 
Mr. Cecil's advice, though I know that the decrier of exter- 
nal evidence may at once seize on it to show, that Mr. Cecil 
thought little of the value of such evidence. That is not 
our present question. We are not inquiring, which are the 
best remecUet of doubt or unbelief for real Christians. But 
we are here inquiring — does the disease exist? and are show- 
ing undeniably that it has attacked some of the best Chris- 
tians, and that some of these knew certainly of its attacks 
on many more. As to the special remedy, it must vary ac- 
cording to the individual character or type of the disease. 
Even in an epidemy, different cases call for different prepara- 
tory or subsidiary medicines. We may conceive of a medicinal 
spring, which is alone adapted, as the ultimate and perfect 
remedy, to various diseases; and yet different patients 
may require different kinds of preparatives to fit them for 
its advantageous use. So may different minds require, by 
original constitution, or actual state, different kinds of pre- 
paratives, which shall best predispose or fit them, respectively, 
to partake beneficially the waters of life, flowing through the 
channels of Scripture. Accordingly, as the Abbe Bullet re* 
marks, ** God has willed to invest Christianity with all kinds 
of proofs. He has not permitted that it should even be des- 
titute of those which may be drawn from the mouths of its 
enemies."* 



* Preface k rUistoire du Christianisme. 
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Sach are the testimonies of three divines, each emi- 
nenilj devout, living at different periods, educated in 
different schools of theology, and connected with difie- 
rent protestant communions. Two of them not only 
describe their own mental conflicts, but bear witness, 
after long and various intercourse with Christians, to 
Hie/requency of similar trials among those whose state 
of mind had been disclosed to them. 

I am persuaded that comfort and strength may be 
derived by many from these statements, when com- 
bined with the reflection that the learned and laborious 
men who made them, ^^ endured to the end ;" upborne 
through all their conflicts,— of unbelief, as of other kinds; 
*-— and found that same holy fiedth, which, amidst its 
weaknesses and fluctuations, had been the stimulant to a 
devoted life, — ^the last and glorious solace of distress and 
death. If there were ever a triumphant departure, it 
was that of one of their number, Professor Haly burton. 
It is pleasing to hope that, by their help, this pre&ce 
may be useful, though this book should fail to be so.— 
But the direct object was to show, from those truly 
venerable authorities, that helps against doubt or unbelief 
cannot, with respect at least to some real Christians, 
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be deemed superfluous. As to those (and such there 
Appear to be) who have ^^ difficulties or distrusts, I would 
give them advice which is not common either in preface 
or introduction, — do not proceed to read the book.*— 
The above citations, however^ may check the disposi* 



* There is another class of readers, whom I would frankly 
forewarn (whatever be my publisher's view of such a * premo- 
ahion') not to seek satisfaction from these pages. I mean 
those who feel less advantage in having premises carefully 
• laid down than conclusions strongly wrought up; who prefer 
the impression that is given or imposed by inferences very 
amply and eloquently urged, to that which they must in part 
acquire for themselves by an attentive view of facts presented, 
the use of which by the writer, may not be always full or 
vigorous ; who are disturbed, besides, at all concessions, and 
may be alarmed, at certain points, lest the cause should be 
betrayed. For such readers I am not enough, in the forensic 
sense, an advocate. When pleading for a religion which, if 
true, makes truth a high and sacred duty, we ought not to 
colour falsely, or to make unfair reservations. I am far 
from saying or thinking that I have been nowhere biassed in 
method, or misled in judgment, by the desire to convince : 
but I would hope not to hsive jendiicallt/ departed in practice 
from the maxim of Basnage, — *' Le grand art dans la religion 
est de n en avoir point."* 



* " The great art in religioii Is to have none.'* 
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^oh of such believers to judge of others hy tkeir own 
experience; and to £Bel confident that no unexpected 
kind of assault will ev^ be permitted, or be formidable, 
to themsdves. Meanwhile, if any such Christians have 
become possessed of this work, under a mistaken expeo* 
/tation of its character, they may probably be willing to 
transfer it to those whom they observe not to be under 
the influence of faith^ and whom they would Rejoice 
to engage — by any means — in serious thoughts of 
Christianity. 

These remarks are the more called for, because I 
cannot but foresee with regret, that some who have 
favoured with their approval a little work that preceded, 
may be disappointed in the character of the present 
volumes. Those who are earnestly expecting the Re- 
deemer's advent, and watching the signs precursory to 
that glorious hour,—- those who are joyfully intent on 
that bright and summary demonstration of the gospeFs 
divine and living power, afforded in its effects, at 
this day, on some of the basest heathen,* may feel 



♦ That source of proof, however, is not here overlooked 
though it occupies no large portion of the following pages. 
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this to 1)e a diy retracing of dark and entan^ed- 
paths, a needless return to topics far less animating. 
—•But I must observe, that the favour of such Chris- 
tians towards my former ^ thoughts/' was beside and 
beyond my expectation; that those were primarily 
offered to the ** questioning class, not strong in faith«^* 
the only class whom the writer was, or yet is, entitled 
to assist; to whom^ therefore, the present attempt is, 
perhaps still more exclusively, dedicated. 

It remains to make the reader more acquainted with 
the idea and plan of this work, and afterwards, in a 
supplement, to justify the use of certain sources of evi- 
dence and argument;* and explain the motives of a few 
minor arrangements.f 

Nothing but the having in some sort announced, in 
a former preface, an attempt of this kind, and the 
being from time to time reminded by partial friends of 
that announcement, would have led me to persevere 
through the present design. Yet it has assumed, as is 



♦ Supplement (A.) p. xxxiii, below, 
f Supplement (B.) p. xliii, below. 
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not unusual, a very different character and 
what was then contemplated. 

I found that to offer ^* abstracts*' of the best works 
on the truth of our religion^ would be not only to pre- 
sent the same arguments repeatedly, though in different 
modes, but also, not seldom, perhaps, to enfeeble them 
(or their impression) by abridgement It was felt besides; 
that the times demand, on every topic, something more 
of detail and exactness, than was once, in popular treatises 
expected; and also, that we may rather hope to convince 
other minds by arguing in^ that train which is natural to 
our own> than by epitomising arguments already extant. 

It has, therefore, been preferred, to take a single de- 
partment of this great subject ; pursuing my own order 
of thought, but freely using, while distinctly acknow- 
ledging, the assistance of preceding writers** 

The choice of this department arose in a measure 
from the circumstance, that it is in its nature pre- 

* That 18, as far as I am conscious of their aid. But we 
are often ^perhaps always) repeating or amplifying the 
thoughts of others, without knowing it. When the following 
sheets were in the main complete, I reviewed the passages 
which I had indexed in most of the authors on these subjects 
previously read by me, and found several which appeared to 
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iimioaiyy and therefore fiist engaged my aiteution when 
meditatiDga more general outiine. The speedy per* 
ceptioQ that tfak portion of the groQnd, if smrvejed with 
care^ would more than suffice for my powders aod oppor* 
tnmtiesy was attended with a growing persuasion that it 
ftm d^artment of evidence not often consideted with 
tttffioient distinctness. Many writers on the truth of 
Christianity either begin by proving, ot soon proceed to 
prove, the genuineness and authenticity of our Scrip* 
tures. Such proofs, however forcible and accurate, and 
however indispensable to the exhibition of the entire 
evidence, are in their character critical. They soon 
escape from the mind of the ordinary reader, and may 
also in some parts appear to him difficult or question- 
illustrate, or support, different parts of the argument, and which 
are therefore inserted in the notes. Some of these, it is very pro« 
table, may have at first suggested to me the thoughts to which 
they are now annexed. I would instance in the citations from 
Hartley and Berkeley, (ch. xiii. vol. n. pp. 289-90,) and that 
fiom Bonnet, (ch. ix. sec L vol. n. p. 52.) But there are other 
instances, in which, not having read the author before, I have 
met with an unexpected anticipation of thought This has 
been the case in regard to my reasoning from the silence of 
Tacitus, concerning the character of Christ, (ch. iii. sec. f. 
voL L pp. 1 13-14,) having afterwards found a similar inference 
drawn from it by Dr. J. Jones, in hu Ecclesiastical Researches. 
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«ble« In ibis case, not only the eonclnsiQaft leally 
l>aili on them alone, are little trdsted^-^bat some of great 
we^ht^ wUch might be lormei and sustained wiihmd 
aSuamj are regarded as doubtful, because they aire noi 
peroeived to have other foondatbns, quite indq»endetat 
«if this suspected basis^-^So far am I here from intend* 
tag to depreciate arguments founded on Scripture, tibat 
I think we ought to presume Christianity dime, if we 
liad no other grounds than the mere «tf^^«fklence which 
the New Testament yields. This has been ably showB 
by othds; as the genuineness and coasequoat historical 
truth of ihe sacred writings have also been. 

Butmy primary aim is quite diffenmt from either. It 
is to show, that even if the New Testament had been 
unhappily destroyed, or its genuineness were not asoeir* 
tainable,-— yet, provided the primitive spirit of the reli^on 
could be learnt from the writings of early believers, and 
those indirect proofe collected of its rise and progress, 
and their causes, which now exist, we ought not to 
reject it, but to judge that it came from God. 

The design and its limitation may be perhaps better 
understood by inserting hero two propositions, of which 
one is prefixed (though in different terms) to the first 
chapter, and the other to the remainder of the work. 
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I. — Before studjiDg dtber the mkaoulous or proj- 
phetic proof of Christianity, or the written accounts 
of its progress, whether hj firbnds or enemies,— these 
may be enough known, from a view of its distinctive 
diaracter,— of its actual effects,— of its continuekl and 
prospective spirit and tendency, — and of its ackoow^ 
iedged commencement,* — to yield a complex pre- 
sumption that it is *' not of men, but of God." 

II.' — There are statements concerning Christianity, 
(and o^er coeval religions,) — in. extant Jewish, and 
heathen writers ;-— in citations from lost worics <^ its 
adversaries ;•'— in notices of current oral objections to it; 
—in public appeals as to public facts by early Christian 
-apologists ; — in details by Christian writers of events, 
the general truth of which is amply confirmed by 

* The term ' origin' has been sometimes used in these 
pages, inadvertently, in a twofold sense, without a deter- 
mining epithet ; L e. both for the human origin, or commenc^" 
ment, of the religion, which is traced; and for its divine origin^ 
which is argued. This defect of strict precision, although of 
small importance where the context will prevent mistake, is 
not excusable in the introductory proposition. (See p. 1, 
below ) As it is too late for alteration in the right place, I 
here change the expression, in that and some other respects ; 
begging the reader to accept this correction or explanation of 
what may there seem ambiguous. > 
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their opponents ;— together with implications in the 
silence of some Jews and heathens, and in the conduct 
of others ; which concur to furnish very strong additional 
grounds for believing its supernatural origin. 

The mode of proof attempted under the first of 
these propositions is especially designed for persons 
who have a distaste of lengthened research. There 
are those, however, who may shrink even from one 
long chapter of printed argument; and if^ besides 
access to converse with them, at propitious moments, 
we could speak as clearly and briefly as we may hope 
to have written, this might be more beneficial. Let 
those wiio have occasions and talents for so doing, 
employ their " proper gift/' If that chapter afford 
any hint to aid themj it will have a farther though in- 
direct possibility of usefulness. 

t The second proposition includes a wider portion 
of the field, yet within the boundary above des- 
cribed. If by these partial means of proof the truth 
of our religion can be evinced, then the inquirer, who 
is shaken by critical or doctrinal difiiculties, or by an 
infidel insinuation against the Scriptures, has strong 
entrenchments, within which, for the time, he may 
shelter and defend his &ith, not open to similar assaults. 
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And eren the most settled unbelkdfer should become^ 
QUi borrow the veiy uncouth but very expressive phraso 
o£ Bishop Butler,) **^ as much assured as he is of his 
own being, that it is not, however, so clear a case, tiiat; 
IbeiB is notluDg in it^'* 

The more detailed plan of this work i» ftirtfaer inM^ 
cated by the annexed table of che^teis and sections. 
Although its reasonings will, of course, have most 
toitea when its chapters are read consecutively,'— a suc- 
cessive and mutual connexion being aimed at, — ^yet I 
hope each chapter will be fouad so far independent; 
that those who are disturbed by doubts or difficulties on 
«ny one of the several topics^-^as, for example, on the 
real progress of Christianity in the first age,— on the 
apostolic miracles,-— on the popular persecutions, &c.— » 
may find by the perusal of the single chapter or sec- 
tion which relates to each, (with use of the references to 
others,) considerable satis&ction on that particular point 
where it may be for the time most needed or desired* 

I may add that (besides these,) a broader divi^ 
don was at first contemplated, viz. into three parts, 
h the character and commencement of the religion ;t 

^ Advertisement to Analogy^ f Comprising ch« i.^-iii. 
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IL its eady peneontiocis and progress ;* III. Hi 
Biirades.t But as there would have been no striet 
lelation (especially in Pari L) between the ebapten «o 
associated, and as one series is most oonveaieBi for 
roference, I intimate here ^se larger divisions or parls^ 
merely to give a simpler view of the genjeral dei^n, 
without formally adopting tbem% 

When observing how frequently some of the most 
material tostimonies^^and reasonings^have been addoced in 
prii^ works^ — I have been often obliged to seek encour^ 
agement from the remark of Dit. Campbell, that " ^e 
evidence of any complex aigument depends^ very much 
on the order into which the material ciccumstanc^ ase 
digested^ and the manner in which, they are dis- 
played."* 

I know not indeed, of. any work which pMfients tiiis 
kind of proo& in a comprossed form^ witii accurate 
detail.^ Dr. Lardner, thoi^h most, commendably exact 
in matter^, is somewhat diSiiae in style. His facts 

• Comprish^ di. iv.T-viii. 
f Ibid. ch. ix.~xiii. 
t Dissert, on Miracles, Edin. 1807, (advertisenient pre- 
fixed.) 
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which apply to this object are contained in a volumi- 
nous work ; nor does he always^ if I may venture the 
opinion^ bring them folly to hear^ The treatise of the 
Abb6 Bullet, which we are told Dr. L. did not 
pbtain,* might have suggested augmentations^ compres- 
sionsy and applications^ of his Jewish and heathen tes- 
timonies^ which I conceive would have made them 
more valuable. This latter work approaches much 
more nearly to the present design ; but while its heathen 
and Jewish testimonies are often more large and nume- 
rous^ it omits other principal topics here introduced; 
so that a translation, or even remodelling of it, would 
not have answered my puipose. 

Scholais will not need to be told, that there is 
nothing in these volumes which implies either ex- 
tended reading, or scholarship, properly so called : on 
the contrary, they may in all probability soon per- 
ceive slips which denote the absence of both. I 
can only hope that such large and finished quali- 
fication has not been absolutely requisite. This sul^t 
is mentioned, in order that the e/nlearned reader may be 

* See a letter from the Rev. Mr. Henley to Dr. Kippis, in 
Appendix X. to Lardner's Life, prefixed to his works, p. xlvi. 
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under no mistake, and as a fil oocasion fer ezprtss* 
ing mj willingness (should the acceptance of this 
work afford opportunity,) to adopt the correcti<HM 
of the learned and the pioos^ whererer they shall 
appear to me just. 

While the candour and favour shown towards a 
former attempt hy that part oi the; critical press, who 
noticed it» and the moro valued eiqpressions of private 
^probation, both claim my un&igicd acknowledge 
ment, they have not made me too confident of asimlar 
reception for this. It is more reasonable^ to be prepared 
for some disapproving strictare(^ as knowing tbediversi^ 
of (pinion which may exist as to the usefolniess of this 
design^ the mmy points b^re touched which aie; de* 
bateable, and my own defects of str^gth and ability 
for the task. 

Occa^onal reflections vnU be found (eq^ecially in 
the notes and supplements^) which form no. part of the 
direct t(^. If they naturally ari9e from it, and be 
in themsglyes any way ftoBMle, they may not clam 
excuse. The reflective readerf however, wiUy I in»h 
perceive by the occurrence of many others to him3elf, 
that of such fewer have beoA admitted than witUiolden. 



L 
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It has been my wish to shun, botli in what is direcf 
and in what is collateral, that which naight be justly un* 
welcome to real Ghiistians of any communion- • Wbat^ 
ever reception^ may b^ from other quarters anticipated; 
I feel that the modem tests of genuine Ipve and devo- 
tion to th@ faith inr those wKo appear on its behalf^ are 
but too slight. It would be quite another thing to 
*^ apologize*' like Justin, in the prospect of becoming 
the " martyr;*' to reply, like Origen, with the risk of 
** fetters;"* or to ascend the pulpit, like Aurelius, after 
the '* catasta/'t It is (rue, the charge or insinuation 
that professional defences of Christianity have been 
prompted by^a view* to preferment, or by the spirit of a 
privileged order, is, when thrown out at random, highly 
ungenerous and unjust. We can i^o more doubt the 
entire sincerity of Bishop Butler than of Mr. Boyle* 
Ifet it is advantageous to remind infidels of Locke and 
Bryant, of Haller and Lyttelton, of Grolius, Hartleys 
and Bonnet, of West and Gregory. - It may even 
remove prejudice or suspicion in some readers to 
know, what to some others is well known alhmdy, 

• See vol. i. p; 284, below. f ■ Ibid. p. 285. 
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and in itself is of small consequence^ that the presea 
gleaner on this field ha^s no stake involved^ eith^ of 
rank^ or profit ; nor- <^n even, consistently^ take s 
dbrect interest in those pplitica) benefits, wliich many . 
ascribe to the alliance of religion with the state* 

If in his main purpose he should wholly fail, that is, 
fail to add any thing to one believer'^ satisfaction and 
stability,, and to lessen the unblest confidence of one in- 
fidel, it will somewhat abate disappointment to con- 
sider, that these pages, as a small repertory of &cts 
and references, may assist the labours of those who 
shs^l more ably advocate the cause. This would be 
something — it would preclude the literal adoption of 
the complaint of Grotius, (among whose many labours 
a defence of Christianity was one) — *' heus vitam per- 
didi laboriosd nihil agendo f* a reflection which it has 
often saddened me to think of, though I trust it was 
not well grounded. But by the divine blessing I would 
hope " ^^Z/^* things" than these, " and things which'* 
(at the least) '' accompciny salvation^" If this hand 
be only commissioned to bring some wanderer a step or 

* <^Alas» I have wasted life in laboriousljf doing nothing.'' 
c2 
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two towards ihQ right way, — another hand or voice may 
be permitted thence the more quickly to lead him into 
it; the gracious unseen ^^ eye" guiding bothbim and us. 
— If w^ can uplift or uphold, instromentally, one who, 
though tn the right way» is ** ready to halt,"' or whose 
" feet have well nigh slij^ped/*— this may be among the 
critical seasons and the timely succours i^ which he 
shall ''rejoice with trembling," when he first looks 
back on the toils and dangers of that path from his 
abode of rest. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON VARIOUS SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND ARGU- 
MENT RESORTED TO ; — AND PARTICULARLY ON 
tHE JEWISH TRACTS ENTITLED TOLDOTH. 

It will have been already perceiyed^ that most of the 
testimonies to be here offered, may be termed hostUe. This 
epithet applies, in some sense, even to the sources of proof 
under ^ejint proposition : for the reli^ons there compared 
with Christianity, and indeed all other religions, have been 
and are irreconcileably adverse to it; necessarily, therefore, 
we confront with it hostile creeds, when its difference of 
character and origin is to be evinced. But the term is more 
strictly applicable to most of the testimonies under the second 
proposition ; where hostile writers, speakers, and actors, as 
well as creeds, are summoned in the cause. The six spurces 
of proof, which are there classed together, all appro^mate 
to the same character. Neither of them appears liable to 
any just suspicion, though they may differ ind^reeof value. 
Proofs taken from extaiii books may rank the highest; 
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— but no one who has read the grossly defamatory pas- 
sages quoted from early adversaries by tiie Chrbtians that 
replied or referred to them, can doubt the fidelity of their 
cUations, 

- In statements 'of anoni/nunts and unwritten objections, we 
cannot expect verbal accuracy; but it would have been a 
wanton injury to their own cause, for Christians to repre- 
sent those as popularly current, which were not really so ; 
especially since they were such as in those ages would appear 
formidable. The appecds to a hostile state and public, con- 
cerning public facts, were most hazardous and destructive of 
their own object, unless borne out by acknowledged truth. 
Statements thus made under the eye and rebuke of hostile 
witnesses, approach in character to hostile concessions. 
Those detmk by Christians, which keep within the more 
general or concurring accounts of pagans, are accredited 
and ratified, as it were, by the enemy's seal. — Lastly, the 
sUencCf or peculiar condtict, of some Jews and heathens, 
(which names must include all who were not avowedly 
Christian,) are testimonies of a different order, neither 
hostile nor friendly ; yet, as proceeding from partial or sup- 
pressed convictions, ai-e among the most forcible. 

If then the propriety of calling stwh witnesses be admitted, 
which I presume few will doubt,— it may surely justify what is 
very different, and much more common, yet perhaps, to some 
zealous Christians, at first view, will be less welcome ; i. e. 
the free use of aids derived from authors who have differed 
most widely from us, and from each other, in their faith and 
communion.. If we may lawfully take up the virulent con- 
cessions of those who deny the gospel, much less need wb 
scniple to appropriate the sound arguments of those who 
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defend it: though they may have adhered to a very corru[^ 
^rhurchy or rested in a very defective faith. 

Accordingly, I have been most of all beholden for mate- 
lials, to authors eminently diligent and learned, but placed in 
faith and communion at opposite extremes.* I have not, 
however, implicitly adopted the citations of Bullet, or the 
translations of Dr. Lardner,- judging it right, with respect to 
the former, to examine the connexion; and also that a 
closer rendering than that adopted hy the latter should be 
sometimet attempted, although at the expense of elegance, 
which foe our purpose is of small account I have, therefore, 
as to important passages, consulted the original when acees- 
sible, and have sometimes 'been rewarded by finding in the 
context what appeared to enrich the citation, or to be in 
other views useful. Many of them, indeed, are familiar in 
the most common books on these subjects, and the only 
claim (if there be any) to novelty or advantage in the manner 
of adducing them, is, that they are sometimes used distri- 
Jbutively; i. e. separate portions are separately adduced .in 



* rBuUet and Lardner, already mentioned. As the refeieDces to 
these are hy far the most numerous, and next to these (though with 
a different view), to (he work of Mr. Gibbon, the subjoined abbre- 
viations are used in referring to those aatbors. 

Bullet, Histoice de PEtablissement du Cbristianisme, •\ 

tiree des seuls Auteurs Juift et PaVens. Oct. >B. Hi&t. 

Edit. Paris, 1825 3 

The Appendix of that volume ; entitled, Preuves B. Pr. 



Lordner's Works, quarto, (5 vols.) London 18 J 5, the ^ 
correct and valuable edition published by Mr. >Lar. 
Hamilton J 

Cihhon^M Roman Empire, quarto^ ^d edition, 1776. . • .R. B. 
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8B{qport of the several points whidi they go to tubbtaatiste. 
If in a single sentence there be confirmation of two or more 
^EustSy it is employed moreei^ttTely by haviyig its ckiises 
^however brief) i^ied, with so much of the conneiion as 
may render them clear in jneaning, to those facts severally : 
for thus the evidence . on each point son^t to be proved, 
becomes distinct, and contiguous. 

The introductioin of Jewish. and heathen testimonies to 
the UfBf ttaUony and death of our Saviour may be thought 
by many unadvisable, as inq>Iying a sort of concession or atten- 
tion to the insane or fodhardy denials of certain ii^els. Dr. 
Sumner* the present respected Bishop of Chester, in* his ^ Evi- 
dence of Christianity, derived from its Nature and Reception," 
the Excellence of which woric (thou^ as yetxmread)! have in 
.some measure learnt from extracts and a brief analysis, waives 
this altogedierji* and in a treatise like his, which inchides an 
appeal to die New Testament, it was most fitly passed ov^ ; 
bnt it will be envious to the thinking reader that, in a wodk 
; such. as the presmt, those testimonies, needless as they 
may be in themselves for most, could not consistently be 
omitted. 

< In connexion with this, I would now more particularly 
advert to the use made in several parts of these volumes, of 
the Jewish Toldoth, and legends; which, in the opinion of 
some readers, may require a particular vindication. The 
manner in whichthose false and malignant writings have been 
used, is briefly stated, and I hope justified, in the body of the 
work;t and that justification may likewise in good measure 



♦ ^ Eci. Rev. 1824. (vol. 21.) p. 510. 
t Ch. ix. vol. ii. p. 45. 
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Mpfiy to aU oBMs where hostile mdnmions have been used as 
prooft; so that it may now serve to defend, if that be need- 
ful> my plan and practice more generally. 

But tiuere may be another kind of objection taken to our 
use of the' Jewish Toldoth^—the roodemness which some may 
attribute to their comporition. Its date cannot with any 
precision be determined : Wagenseil, the editor of one of 
them, in the 17th century, says, referring of course to the 
memoir in its actual form,— it has been produced but ^ a very 
-km ages;"* intimating however, both in his preface and 
confutation, that it was evidentiy comfuled and enlarged 
from wntings of prior date. 

The Rev. Joseph Kinghom, of Norwich, in a learned 
discourse, which has been only in my possession since this 
,work was in the press,f shows, by two or three minute but 
dear internal marks, that the Toldoth Jeschu, edited by 
.Wagenseil and Huldric» were ntft composed in thdr present 
/orm before the sixth century ;t leaving the question undis- 
cussed, whether more probably in that age, or at a later 
period. The Abb^ Bullet dMerves, << they** (tiie Jews) *' have 
kept these histories among ^emsdves for many centuries."^ 
Wagenseil states, ^ It is certain that they secreted them with 
the utmost care.** 

This, indeed, as we shall presentfy see, might be fully believed 
if it were only conjecturaL But it may be first observed, 
that whether th^ were secreted or not, the late discovery or 



* Wagens. prsfat. Told. Jeschu. 
t ** The mirades of Jesus, not performed by the power of the 
Shemhomphorash/' preached at the Jews^ Chapel, 1811. 
t P. IT. § B. Pr. p, 1«1. 
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appearance of these tracts affords no just presumption against 
their ancient date. We may illustrate this from a different 
instance among Jewish writings. 

The learned Dr. Pye Smith thinks there is internal evidence 
for the genuineness of the book Zohar, a rabbinical treatise^ 
ascribed to the second century, but that at all events it must 
have been written before the fifth, from the dialect in which 
it is composed; yet he states, ** we have no account of this 
work till the thirteenth century ;** and adds, ** this vrili not 
appear very surprising to any who consider the fact that 
other works of high antiquity, of undoubted authenticity, 
easy of perusal, and unspeakably more likely to have kept 
up a constant interest, were completely hidden through the 
dark ages."* He then reminds the reader of the long con- 
cealment of the Greek and Latin classics. 

But there were further and peculiar r^sons, which do not 
apply to the book 2^har, or to the Greek and Latin classics, 
why the Toldoth Jeschu, and some other Jewish writings, 
long remained nnknown. Dr. Prideaux, accounting for the 
concealment of the Targums, states, that ^< the Jews of old 
were very backward in communicating any of their books or 
knowledge to the Christians ; and although Jerome got son^e 
of their rabbis to help him in his studies about the Hebrew 
scriptures, yet not without bribing them to it with great sums. 
And this they did by stealth, coming to him only by night No 
wonder then, that in these days the Targums were concealed. 
But they had also, besides their aversion, good reasons to be thus 
cautious : for there being many Old Testament prophecies of 



* Scrii)t. Tesf. i. 459-62. 
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the Messiah, explained by those books, in the same manner as 
by Christians, it behoved the Jews not to communicate them, 
lest they should give their opponents an advantf^e. For 
these reasons it happened, that it was much above a thou- 
sand years after Christ ere Christians knew any thing of these 
Targums (which both Jews and Christians consider as old 
as the time of Christ);* and scarce three centuries have 
passed since they became common amongst us/*f Now it is 
.quite as true, in r^ard to the Toldoth, as to the. Tai^gunw^ 
that (besides the. general aversion to communicate knowledge 
to Christians) there were ** good reasons,'* though of another 
Mnd, why the Jews should be cautious. They were in former 
times, a most persecuted people, and the knowledge of these 
offensive writings would have then afforded a strong and 
.plausible plea for the greatest severities towards.them. It is 
probable, therefore, that no such books became known to 
-Christians, except through accident, bribery, or stealth : and 
that the Toldoth may have been xirculated for ages among 
-the Jews alone. 

But although there be^ great and hopeless uncertainty, as 
: to the period when these calumnious and infamous tracts 
assumed'Xheir latest forms, several reasons concur to assure 
us that they were founded on traditions and legends current 
among Jews in very early ages of our era, and have been 
gradually augmented. 

This is indeed the special characteristic of the rabbinical 
writings. Concerning the book Zohar, lately mentioned. 



* CoDnexiQU, vol. iv. p. 767, 
. t Abri^lged.from ibid, pp, 7d8--!-.7.1« 
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the editors of the general biography remark, ** it contaoni 
things which are yery old, but it is allowed by Christians as 
wdl as Jews, who held it in esteem, to be the production of 
more authors thau one, and io have been enlaiged from time 
to time by various additions.*** This character is confirmed, 
as it respects the Toldoth, by the dwenify, as to many ficti- 
tious circumstances, between different manuscripts bearing 
that title. Those published by Wagenseil and Huldric, 
-widely differ, and one unpublished, of which Buxtorf givies 
an extract in his Lexicon, differs from both. ^1 three, 
however, agree in ascribing great pretematurai power* to 
Jesus^ and even in assigning as the source of these, the pos- 
session of the Divine Name. Indeed, as to the former point, 
we shall find a striking coincidence of Jewish testimony, 
both written and oral ; and the agreement of these writ- 
ings concerning it, indicates that they were grounded on 
a common traditional basis. We might fiuther infer the 
antiquity, — ^if not of the manuscripts, at least of the tradi- 
tions from which they were compiled, by considering that, 
on a topic of such deep interest, there must have been 
tdhmys tome tale; that a great national change, so important 
and mortifying as the defection of the Christians, could not 
be left without some explanation to the Jews themselves.-!* 
For their ^ masters in Israel,'* to have left it unsolved, or so 
meagrely and darkly hinted at as by the Talmuds, would 
have been to leave their religion undefended, and the Jewish 



♦ Quoted in Dr. Smith's 3cript. Test. i. 460. 
f This is fiirtber argued in chap. xii. sec. 3. vol. ii. pp. 261—5. 
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youth (surrounded as they were by Christians) exposed, witb-> 
out any preoccupation from historical facts or invcntioas in 
its favour, to desert and abjure it. 

But we have moreover various intimations, which, thou^ 
imperfect, confirm these suppositions. We can trace back 
certain calumnious Jewish legends concerning the rise of 
Christianity, to several ages above the time when the hooka 
called Toldoth were brought to light : which, though they 
differ circumstantially (as it was stated these last do from 
each other) yet are in their general character, and chief 
admissions, similar. Martini, who gives, in his Pugio Fidei, 
a compendium of one of these, completed that work A. D. 
1278.* This compendium, quoted in the ensuing work,f 
resembles the Toldoth, as in some other points, so in the 
chief fiction, viz. that Jesus possessed himself of the ineffable 
name, and thereby wrought miracles. The date of it Martini 
does not mention, and probably did not know ; from that, 
however, of his own voluminous work, which contains it, 
we may certainly conclude that the Jewish writmg, which he 
epitomised, was extant A.D. 1250. But it was probably 
composed long before. For we know of similar Written 
traditions at a much higher period. Agobard, Bishop of 
Lyons, was born A. D. 779, and died A. D. 840. He refers 
in hu works to certmn traditions of the Jews, which described 
Jesns as a " magician," and these, he states, « they read 
in the teachings of their ancestort ;'* pn doctrinis noajonun 
suorum legunt,]| and again, ** all these things both thdr 



* See Pugio Fidei, p. 3ld and Prolegom.— and Basn. H. J. 
torn. T. p. 1760. 

t See vol. ii. p. 208, below. 
t Opp. qnot* ch. ix. vol. ii. p. 57, below. 
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•elders have thus feigned, and they with a stupid obstinacy 
roften read." [Hsec autem omnia ideo et seniores eorum coa- 
finxerunt, et ipsi stuM obstinatione lectitant]* 

If the term " ancestors** be supposed to refer to persons 
4}ut ttvo centuries above them, even this connects the Jewish 
memoirs and legends concerning the miracles or '' magic*' of 
< Jesus, with the hints on the same subject in the Koran, with 
the statements in the Talmuds, and with the Jewish stories 
related in Celsus, and alluded to by Chrysostom, Tertullian, 
and Justin. 

It should be observed, that the particular calumnies of 
.the, Toldoth, concerning the birth of Jesus, as well as the 
-general accusation of his being a wizard or enchanter, are to 
be found both in the citations of Celsus, and in the Talmu- 
dical tracts. 

1 In quoting, therefore, the books called Toldoth, (what- 

. ever were their several dates in their present form) we by no 

, means quote merely the pretences of the Jews of latter times, 

'hut compilations from calumnious legends of that people, 

which hove passed down, with variations and embellishments, 

4n a form partly written, partly oral, through the whole tract 

of time from the apostolic age. . Such a kind of documents 

should not, I think, be passed by^^s modern. 

Yet it may be here remarked, generally, that whichever 
of the following testimonies shall he not approved, can be 
discarded without detriment to the rest; and that the pro^ 
•.portion produced from the books in question is not great. 

* Opp. qvoled eh. is. vol. ii, p, S7, below. 
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OM SOME MIXOE ARRAXGEMENTS IN THESE 
VOLUMES. 

It will hot, I fean prepossess the general reader, to find 
so many pages occupied by successive Supplements ; with so 
a large a share of many others by notes; and the latter 
often of considerable length. Parts of both might certainly, 
without impropriety, have been inserted in the text ,* and 
some of those notes which are subjoined to it, might have 
been annexed as Supplements. The first was not done, be- 
cause so much of the text as consists in statements of facts, 
is meant to be a Brief summary of the collections made: and 
because, in offering also some detaOs of argument and 
inference, in the form of note or Supplement, space, by the 
difference of type, is economized : for it appears to me 
that the art of '' book-making," on several accounts, ought 
hencefoith to consist in the very reverse of its common 
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acceptation ; in lessening bulk, as much as this may be with- 
out mean and inconvenient smallness, or disadvantageous 
omission. There is at least one very obvious and serious 
reason for this, as it respects books of a right character, 
namely — the multiplication of readers, and the cheap and 
compressed form in which many standard works, unhap- 
pily tending to undermine, instead of' sustain, religion and 
moral principle, are now furnished to the growing popular 
demand. 

My motive for not appending still more of the notes as 
Supplements, was an apprehension that they would be less 
frequently read, especially at the time when they have their 
proper force, L e. before or in connexion with the statements 
and arguments which they support. But I would remind the 
reader, that, knowing as he now does, my chief reason for 
small types, he will not suppose those parts less material. 
— In many instances, I believe the very reverse is the fact. 

Several passages of both parts, there can be no doubt, are 
superfluous. I would only prevent mistakes about their 
comparative importance. It may relieve by a smile the dry- 
ness of such explanations, and at the same time make all . 
modern hints as to a fair perusal appear less obtrusive, to 
quote the blunt assurance of a worthy old divine, who wrote 
in his preface, — ^ big as the book is, I must tell the reader, 
that the style is so far from redundancies (though some things 
be oft repeated) that if he will not chew the particular words, 
but swallow them whole, and bestow bis labour only on the 
sentences, I shall suppose that he hath not read the book."* 



* Reasons of Cbristian Religion. Preface ** to the doubfiog and 
uDbeliiviiig reader." 
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I have here andthere^yentiiiied on tlw appareot awkward- 
nesft of iubjoining note to note; where a remark whicfa 
iteenied worth o£fenng, wouM have inrokoti the unity of the 
princqial note, by a long parendiesis or digression. If the 
vhe^r of a learned precedent be requisite for the Imigth ^ 
some notes beneitth tiie page, and for occasional secondary 
notes on these, I would refer to Bishop Warburton'^ Divine 
Legation; and particularly to a note of fourteen pages, on 
Apuldus/ with its sub-notes ;f compared with which, my 
excesses of this kind are not very considerable. Doubtless, 
1^ notes, whether subjoiried to the page^ or impended, the 
thread of the text is brdcen, and it sometimes requires a 
fittle skill and patience to rejoin it ; but all modes of arrange- 
ment are liaUe to some objection. I have tried to compute 
the balance of advantages. 

The occasional citation of Greek and Hebrew originals, 
may be thought by some superfluous, (perhaps pedsntic,) and 
not consistent with my professed wish to compress. But I 
have done, in diis respect . as I would be done by ; and such 
insertions, would to myself, as a reader, be acceptable, whe- 
ther I understood the originals or not. For those who do, it 
is satisfactory to have before them words or phrases on which 
the strength or jnstnas of the argument may chiefly hinge; 
and to those who do not, it is some pledge at least for the 
translator's honetty in the version provided, when he is seen 
to lay the nicer points of the original before friends and foes 



* SecoiKl edition. Oct. 1T42. vol. ii. pp. lI7-~^]. 
f Ibid, at pp. 124 and 130. 
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of the cause, far more competeot than himselfl I have 
sometimes cited it from a degree of doubt as to the correct- 
ness of my own interpretation, or that of the authority by 
which I was guided ; sometimes on account of the peculiar 
emphasis of the terms employed : now and then in order to 
explain to the reader the motive of an awkward structure or 
phraseology in the literal version. The desire for compres- 
sion has induced me to limit myself generally to the most 
material words or word of the originaL^ Translation has been 
very rarely omitted; and where it is so,, the reasons will be 
sufficiently obvious. A few strange words will at least be as 
harmless as Selah, and iMaschil, and.Shoshannim Edutb, 
In our Bibles, which, if put ^n Hebrew types, would be not 
the more -perplexing. 

It will appear posdiblyto some, that such numerous refe- 
rences to authorities might have been spared in the pages of 
a work chiefly designed for the unlearned. 

But had I allowed myself to omit these, I shoiild have 
precluded that minor kindof utility adverted to above, the.use 
of these volumes as a manual of reference to some standard 
works, both ancient and modern, on the same topics. • In 
those pretty numerous cases, where I have made reference 
not only to Dr. Lardner, but to the Ahb6 Bullet likewise, 
the motive has been this, that should any reader, acquainted 
with the originals, wish to possess himself of . the whole pas- 



* It is hoped that the errors of the press will not be found more, 
or more considerable than may be safely left to the reader's cor- 
rection. In a few insiAnces a wrong Grerk letter will. need it ; sea 
vol. i. pp. 137, 2C7, 216, 
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sages^ here very partially cited, many of those (frequently 
with an ample context,) and a variety of others, will be found 
given by that author in a compendious form ; accompanied 
by French translations. The volume is procurable on very 
moderate terms, through Messrs. Treuttel and Wuet2, «p 
other booksellers. 
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PROPOSITION I. 



There hay be enough known of Chmstianity, 
(without investigating either its miraculous or pro- 
phetic PROOF, AND WITHOUT STUDYING THE WRITTEN 
ACCOUNTS OF ITS PROGRESS, WHETHER AS GIVEN lY FRIENDS 
OR ENEMIES,) FROM A VIEW OF ITS DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER, 
—OF ITS ACTUAL EFFECTS,— OF ITS CONTINUED AND PROS- 
PECTIVE SPIRIT AND TENDENCY, — ^AND OF ITS ACKNOWLEDGED 
ORIGIN,^TO YIELD COMPLEX PRESUMPTION THAT IT IS " NOT 
OF MEN, BUT OF GoD." 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER L 

ON THE SINGITLAR CHAEACTERISTICS OF CHHIS* 
TIAKITY, AS SXTERIORLY COMPARED WITH 
OTHER RELIGIONS. 



Section I. 

It differs in principle from all religions that men 
have Jabricatedy and from any that we can sup* 
pose they vfoxAdJahricate, 

In those nations, now so great, and many, and 
increasing, where the general mind is awakened by 
early and various instruction, it is scarcely sup- 
posable that the truth of religious tenets is not, 
at timesj-^though often, no doubt, very cursorily, — 
a topic of inquiry to most individuals endowed 
with any activity of mental powers. 

While we find in our own land the Christian 
reHgion professed by most, and valued by many, 
and are apprized that it prevails, though under 
B % 
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4 SINGULAR CHARACTERISTICS [CH, I. 

different forms, throughout Europe and America, 
yre cannot but have learnt also, that by other 
and far more populous nations, it is held in detes- 
tation and contempt ; each of these entertaining, 
besides, a similar feeling toward the religious sys- 
tems of the rest. 

This, perhaps, has been a first and chief occasion 
of doubt,* whether Christianity be indeed from 
God. Since the creeds are many and irrecon^ 
cileable, and vast multitudes are respectively 
devoted to their own, it is certain that the most are 
either subjects or agents of delusion, and it is pos- 
sible that all may be so. This suspicion, whether 
cherished or lamented, could not be subdued, 
unless Christianity had some proof of a divine 
origin which to the other religious systems is want- 
ing. Its advocates hfive presented several, and 
largely discussed them in elaborate treatises : but 
you perhaps, for various reasons, are di^clined 
to attempt the full investigation of these. Let 
us try, then, whether without this, and on the 
surface of the subject, there may not be found 
marks either of fiction or of truth, which 



* The occasion, not the source of doubt, for this may in 
great part be traced to our reluctation against the high and 
peculiar ckdnu of Chrisdapity ; but all objections are to this 
feeling what the soil b to the germ ; they give room and nutri- 
ment for its fibres. 
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AbII avail to guide and detarmine a sincere 
inquirer* 

It may, I apprehend, be ascertained, 

/. Thai the Christian religion essenHaVy differs 
, Jrom others which men are hnofwn to have in-- 
vented,^ 

We do not hesitate to assume the invention of 
the rest ; because an instructed person who doubts 
of Christianity, can scarcely be supposed to admit 
the claims of any other system. But in arguing its 
dissimilarity to the religious fictions which have 
been observed or recorded, we shall not com- 
pare with it the superstitions of savage tribes, 
which are dictated by fear, imposed by the art and 
rapacity of jugglers, and devoid of any tendency 
to marA discipline : since it might be plausibly ob- 
jected, that the want of ability or disposition in 
mankind to invent or to accept a pure religion, 
must not be inferred from what has been done or 
not done by the rudest and lowest of the species. 
We might, indeed, contend, in reply, that if areli- 



^ Judaism is, of course, excepted by the tenns used. We 
cannot receive Christianity without receiving it, as an anterior 
part of the same revelation; and in defending Christianity, 
we defend indirectly that introductory dispensation. The 
tabernacle and the temple are as porches to that greater 
sanctuary which Christ has built. 
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gion of correct moral tendency were a probable 
invention, such a system would ere now have been 
discovered among the many insulated and primitive 
communities, which, according to philosophic theory, 
should be the less corrupt. Waiving, however, those 
disputable instances, we turn to the more civilized 
and renowned of heathen nations. It may be 
natural to look first towards the most populous of 
all, the empire of China ; which, however, cannot 
long detain our attention, since in its three systems 
of what is called religion, we discover only different 
modes of atheistic or pantheistic superstition.^ 



*" " It does not appear that either Confucius or any of his 
disciples attached the least idea o£ sl personal being to the 
Deity. They considered the sun, moon, stars, and elements, 
with the azure firmament, as the creative and productive 
powers, the immediate agents of the Deity, and inseparably 
connected with him; and they offered adoration to these 
agents, united in one word, Tien (Heaven.)" " The Confu- 
cionists, like the Stoics, seem to have considered the whole 
universe as one animated system, made up of one material 
substance, and one Spirit."* The following extract from a 
popular Chinese book, entitled ' Ho Kiang,' with the com- 
ment of Dr. Morrison, its translator, may serve to illustrate 
the character of this Chinese religion : — ** The emperor sacri- 
fices to heaven and earth, governors of states to the gods 
of the country, superior officers to the five household gods, 
and the people sacrifice to their ancestors." On which Dr. 



♦ Barrow's China, pp. 46T--8, quart, edit 
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Two, wUdi are also the more prevalent, appear to 
be purdy irreligious, most iresembliDg the godless 



M. has observed, '* From this passage it appears, that what- 
ever ideas of worship are entertained in the rite of sacrificing 
to ^e heavens and the earth, the gods of the conntry, and 
the household gods, the same kind of religious honour is 
paid by the common people of China to their ancestors.''* 
** Shortly after the death of Confucius, La^-Kung established 
a sect under tiie name of Tao4ze9 or * Scmi of Immortals.' 
He maintained, like Epicurus, that to live at his ease and 
make himself happy, were the chief concerns of man. Tbh 
inventor ofiered a beverage called the liquor of immortal 
Rfe, pr<^Uy composed of opium and odier drugs, which 
was sought with insane avidity by the people, and while it is 
pretended to perpetuate life, gradually destroys it." **The 
piiests of Lao-Kung practise a number of incantatbns, magic, 
invocations of sphits, and other mystical rites."f Besides 
these, a third superstition has been introduced, which has 
iK>w the ascendancy. ** Since the accession of the Tartar 
princes to Ike throne of China, the court religion, or at least 
[that of] the Tartar part of the court, which before adhered to 
the tenets of Confucius, has been that of Fo, or Budha."]: 
* That no traces of the original name (Budha) should r^nain 
is the less .surprising, as they could not possibly pronounce 
dther the B or D ; besides, they make it an invariaUe rule 
not to adopt any foreign name8."§ This author enters into 
BO distinct account of the religion last m^dtioned; we will 
offer some outlines of its character from oth^ sources. The 
rdigion of Booddhii is ^ now spread over the Burman em- 
pire, Siam, Ceylon, Japan, Cochin China, and the greater 



* Morrison's Horse Sinicae, duod. 1812. 

t Barrow's China, pp. 463-^, abridged. t Ibid. p. 469. 

§ Ibid. p. 440. 
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philosophy of the Epicureans ; and the best, that of 
the Confucionists, is built cm a tenet similar to that 



part of China itself. The Bouddhus do not believe in a fini 
cause. They consider matter as eternaL They suppose, 
however, that there is always some superior Deity who has 
attsdned to his elevation by religious merit, but they do not 
consider him as the governor of the world.'** The same 
writer quotes from the Abb^ Grosier an account of the doc- 
trine of Fo, *^ in which the principles of Booddhfi are dearly 
to be distinguished." ^ Nothing is the beginning and end oif 
ev^ thing that exists. All bdngs are the same, whether 
animate or inanimate. The universal principle is extremdy 
pure — has neither virtue, power, nor intelligenee— 'its essenee 
consists in being free from acticm. To obtain faapfMuess we 
must endeavour to acquire a likeness to this principle^ and to 
obtain that end we must accustom ourselves to do nothing, 
will nothing, feel nothing. It is in indolence and immobility> 
in the cessation of all desires and bodily motion, in the anni- 
hilation and suspension of all the faculties, that all virtue 
and happiness consist. The moment that man arrives at this 
degree of perfection, he has no longer occasion to dread 
changes, futurity, or transmigrations; because he hath ceased 
to exist, and is become perfectiy like the god Fo."f This 
looks like a caricature even of the wildest system, but it is 
confirmed by other authorities. ^ The fanaticism of Foe 
overspread China like a deluge. In the third century a 
peculiar sect arose, who gave themselves up entirely to the 
contemplation of the first principle of nature, and who 
thought that the nearer they approached to the perfect inac* 



• Ward's View of Hindooi, yoI. ii. 206—212. 
t Ibid. pp. 206— 7, note, abridged* 
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of the Stoical and other sects of ancient Greece, 
who taught that God was the soul of the world, 

don of inammate bodies, the more they resembled the 
Deity."« Dr. Enfield adds, *" that it has been matter of dis- 
pute what is their notion of Deity ; but it seems agreed on all 
hands that if not mere Atheists, they are Pantheists ;"f — which 
is (for any moral purpose) tantamount. Indeed the mode 
proposed ofmitaHng the first principle, sufficiently implies an 
absence of all moral qualities in that principle, not to say of 
entity. It is remarkable that while Mr. Barrow (p. 458) ^ 
sums up the notions of the Confucionists in the lines of 
Pope— 

<^ AU are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whoi* body aatuie is, and God the soul," <fec. 

Mr. Ward, writing of a different people, relates that when 
those very " lines of Pope were read' to Gopalii, a learned 
Bramhiin, he started from his seat, begged for a copy of 
them, and declared that the author must have been a 
Hindoo."]: This pantheism (which we have said is virtual 
atheism), appears to have been the actual, as it is by far the 
most plausible and commodious basis of d/ the false religions 
anterior to Christianity. It is adapted at once to satisfy or 
delude reason by maintaining a sort of unity in the first prin- 
ciple, and to meet not less acceptably the taste both of scepticism 
and superstition, excluding a Supreme Governor, and admit- 
ting a subordinate and boundless mythology, diversified as the 
pasdons and habits of mankind.§ Under such a theory, there 



• Enfield Hist. ^hil. vd. ii. p. 676, Appendix, 
t Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 576-7. See also^rsklne's Essay on Boodd- 
hism, quoted in Ed. Rev. vol. xxx. N. S. p. ]40. 
I View of Hind. vol. i. introd. p. xvli. note. 
§ See the note, ch. iii. sect. 1, on ApoUonins Tyansus. 

b8 
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or in some sense one with the universe: but in 
neither of these systems, as indeed from thar fun« 

is no hope of moral reform from a religious source, either by 
way of the understanding or the affections. The reasoner 
contemplates the Supreme Being as a moral nonentity—- the 
devotee worships its emanations under all the forms of im- 
moral fiction. If we review not only the systems of idolatry, 
but some of the more prevalent schemes of ancient philoso- 
phy, and even that kind of modem philosophy which is hos- 
tile to Christianity, do we not still recognise under its 
Protean aspects and consequences this same original prin- 
^ ciple? The celebrated Stoic sect taught that ** God is pure 
ether or fire, inhabiting the exterior surface of the heavens. 
This ethereal substance or divine fire comprehends all the 
vital principles by which individual beings are necessarily 
produced. The agency of God is, according to the Stoic9, 
nothing more than the active motion of a celestial ether or 
fire, possessed of intelligence. Since the active principle of 
nature is comprehended within the world, and with matter 
makes one whole, it necessarily follows that God penetrates, 
pervades, and animates matter, and the things which are 
formed from it ; <x^ in other words, that he is the soul of the 
universe." The universe, according to Zeno and his fol- 
lowers, is '^a sentient and animated bdng/' <'Nor was 
this," (adds Dr. Enfield , ** a new tenet, but, in so^me sort, the 
, doctrine of all antiqvity. Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and, after 
these, 2^0, taking it for granted that there is no real ex- 
istence which is not corporeal, conceived nature to be one 
whole — as essentially united as the soul and body of man ; 
that is, they supposed God, with respect to nature, to be not 
a co-existing, but an JTj^nwiwg principle."* " The Stoics held 
that all inferior divinities are portions separated from the 



* Enf.Hist. Phil. vol. 1. pp. 331, 333, 334, 335. 
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dfimental principle we might safely anticipate, 
can any real connexion with morality be traced.^ 

soul of the world."* We need not advert to the opmions of 
the Epicureans and Sceptics, which even a Pagan emperor 
pronounced ** impiou8,"f except indeed to remark that even 
the atheism of Epicurus was not incompatible with idolatry : 
for, ^ he admitted divine natures into hb system."^ As this 
philosophy was undoubtedly the worst, so the Platonic 
appears to hare been the best. But although it *' differed 
fbndamentally from the Stoical doctrine/'§ it seems in reality 
Httle less capable than that doctrine of being accommodated 
to every mode of Pdytheism. ^ In the language of Plato, ^ 
the universe being animated by a soul which proceeds from \ 
God is the Son of God ; and several parts of nature, particu-' 
htrty the heavenly bodies, are gods."!! Indeed, of the alH- ' 
ance between this sptem and popular superstition, we have 
memorable proof in the Platonician heathenism of the 
emperor lately named, who, under a profession of that 
sublime and refined philosophy, made an oration in hononr 
of Cydele, had the sun for his tutelar deity, and made vast 
offiMngs to all the gods of Rome.T Libanius, complaining 
of the gods for deserting this emperor, asks, ^ Whom shall 
we blame? Not one, but all, for none were neglected by. 
him, neither gods nor goddesses.''** 

* ** The practical part of Chinese religion may in fact be 
said to consist in predestination."— The author means in 



• Rfif. Hist. Phil. Tol. i. p. 336. 

t JidiaQ Epiit. quoted in R. E. ii. 375. 

( Enf. Hist. Phil. vol. i. p. 473, where some account is given of 
bis divinities, not '' incorporeal,'' yet '' intangible," enjoying 
nothing but " inactive tranquillity." 
. § Ibid. vol. i. p. 236. || Ibid. pp. 236-^7. 

f See R. E. vol. U. 360, and 372-.3. 

** InLar. iv,314. See alsoch. v.seet. l,note,oB bisgreatsaoriftees. 
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Passing them^ to a country much more mti* 
mately known, the great continent of India, we 
have assurances^ which multitudes of our country- 
men can confirm, as to the strict union of the 
system of faith and worship established and pre- 
vailing there for ages, with almost every class of 



sortilege, founded on the doctrine of fatalism; as appears from 
a description which follows of the casting lots, and consulting 
the book of fate, appended to the wall in their temples. — *^ If 
the event should answer the worshipper's expectation, he 
considers it a duty to return to the temple, and to bum some 
paper, painted, or covered with tin foil, and deposit some 
copper money on the altar, in token of gratitude. Thus h 
consumed most of the tin which is carried to China by the 
trading companies."* '^ The people, from the prevailing 
desire of inquiring into futurity, affi>rd the means of support 
to many thousands, I might perhaps say millions of priests, 
by the offerings carried to the altars whenever they find it 
necessary to consult the book of fate, which is done on most 
of the common occurrences in life."f This author's conclu- 
sion is, ** That the duties they perform are more with a view to 
appease an angry Deity, and to avert impending calamities, 
than from any hope of obtaiaing a positive good ; that they 
leather consult or inquire of their gods what may happen, 
than petition them to accomplish or avert it ; for a Chinese 
can scarcely be said to pray. He is grateful when the event 
proves favourable to his wishes, petulant and peevish with 
his gods when adverse.":^ The same writer, (of whose im- 



♦ Barrow, pp. 481 — 3, abridged. f Ibid. p. 486. 

X Ibid. p. 486. It is curioas, and not very creditable to hea- 

theiUsm, that this same temper has been obsenred in its much more 
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vice and crime.* We find also a kincf^ft(^a.dj^ 
expiations appointed and extolled, which pO^ss 



partiality we have proof in his censures of some representa^ 
tions as to Chinese fiuth and practice, given by Popish 
missionaries, &c.) describes the state of morals in the darken 
colours. See under the topics, ^ d^radation of women — 
sale of children into slavery— shameless avowal of odious 
vice— general inhumanity — systanadc infanticide — ^great fre^ 
quency of suicide— knavery,'' (in chap. iv. passim.) And 
although we are not authorized (for want of evidence} in 
affirming that their several religions (Sredfy cTicourage these 
evils, there is not the least intimation that they repress or 
condemn them; but if, as we cannot doubt, they be so 
neutral or lenient towards them, that a Chinese may be 
devout notwithstanding any of these modes of criminality, 
this is all but the vefy worst and most diabolical bearing 
which a religion can have on the morals of a people. 

* It would be useless to give instances of cruelties and im- 
purities connected with the Hindoo superstition, when, through 
every channel, oral or written, of puUic and private com- 
munication, they are growingly notorious. I shall cite only 
the general conclusion of a resident, who was attached to 
one of the Indian armies, and collected his information, ** in 
a line of march of more than three thousand miles.*' 
^ Morality, the of&pring of religion, is here separated from 



enlightened votaries, lu admired defender, the Empert>r Julian, 
during the Persian war, prepared a grand sacrifice for Mars, hot the 
omens not proving favourable, *' he was bitterly indignant, fiiA 
called Jove to witness that be would sacrifice to Mars no more."— 
Ammian.Marcell. I. zxiv. c.6. inLar. iv. 314, note. Yet this devout 
emperor, when a disputant against the Christians, condemned them 
for refusing the worship of the shield, " which was sent down to us 
by the givat Jupiter, or our fiither, Mars.''-*Lar. iv. 337. 
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not the least semblance of moral value or utility.^ 
But it may be objected, that not even in those em- 



it; and deemed entirely unconnected with a subject of which 
it constitutes so essential a part."* It should be observed 
^at this conclusion is amply supported by a diversity of 
strong examples, scattered through the work; yet adduced 
without any religious design, and with a bias agmmt attempts 
to convert the Hindus, whi<^ would more naturally lead the 
author to extenuate than overstate the evils of their 
system. 

^ A few extracts from Ward's ** View of the History, 
Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos," may exemplify 
this characteristic of heathenism. ** When a parson in 
a dying situation is brought down to the river side, he is 
never exhorted to repentance, but is urged in his last 
moments, to repeat the names of certain gods, as his passport 
to heaven. A Hindoo shop-keeper one day declared to the 
author, that he should live in the practice of adultery, lying, 
&C., till death, and that then repeating the name of Krishnd, 
he should, without difficulty, ascend to heaven. How 
shocking this sentiment How dreadful this mistake."f 
" Radha, the wife of Ayfinu-ghoshii, was seduced by Krishnd, 
and has been deified with her paramour. Her image is «et up 
in temples, with different forms of Krishnii. The act of 
looking upon these images together, is declared by the 
Shastriis to be an act of peculiar merit.X The Hindoos are 
extremely anxious to die in the sight of the Ganges, that 
their sins may be washed away in their last moments. The 
relations of the dying man spread the sediment of the river 
on his forehead or breast, and afterwards with the finger 



* Tennant's Indian Recreations, vol. i. p. 120. 
t Ward^ vol. i. p. 8?. X Ibid. vol. i. p. 230. 
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pifes can we fairly look for the best efforts of 
theological fiction ; because their inhabitants. 



write on it the name of some ddty. If a person choose to 
die at home, his memory becomes infamous. The conduct 
of Rajah Nuvii-Krishnd of Niidoeya, who died in his bed- 
room, about the year 1800, is still mentioned as a subject of 
reproach, because he refused to be carried to the river before 
death.** • The " Gfinga-Vakya-Vulec," — after enumerating a 
variety of sins, among which are habitual lying, theft, and 
aggravated murder — says, ** if the person who has thus 
sinned, bathe in Giinga, at an auspicious period, all these 
sins will be removed ; he will also be admitted into the heaven 
of Briimha."f *' If a person has lived in all impurity, and, 
in the language of scripture, ' has drank iniquity like water,' 
and yet has performed the popular ceremonies, with a degree 
of regularity, he is spoken of with respect : for it is a prin- 
ciple of the Hindoo religion that good woi^ absolutdy atone 
for bad ones.''^ * The writer has well added, in a note, 
'* Nominal Christians little imagine how heathenish are many 
of their notions in religion." 

The following passage, from the same work, reconciles an 
apparent inconsistency. ^ As a person's contimiance in 
heaven depends on the quantity of his merit, this may be 
another reason why the Hindoo performs so many different 
works§ to obtain the same thing."1[ The worth of this 
deceased missionary, and his long residence among those 
whose superstitions he describes^ afford strong pledges for the 
accuracy of his statements. 



♦ Ward, vol. r. p. 274. 
t Ibid, p. 876. X Ibid. vol. li. p. 175. 

§ Besides probably a secret want of confidence in the real merit 
of any one prescribed work. 

^ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 174. 
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amidst high pretensions, have been, and still are, 
in a state of mental feebleness and contracted 
knowledge. 

Shall we then go back to heathen Greece 
and Rome, where the mind appears in some 
respects to have attained its utmost vigour and 
highest refinement? Their mythology is distin- 
guished from the oriental by a far purer poetic 
taste ; but this outward dissimilarity renders that 
substantial likeness to it, which a schoolboy's 
" Pantheon*" may establish, the more remarkable 
and instructive. By offering choice of Divinities, 
who were most of them patterns, and some even 
personifications, of irregular passions and propen- 
sities, — ^fuU scope, to say the least, was given for a 
covenant between devotion and all moral evil, or 
any sort and share of it, coarser or more refined, 
at the devotee's taste ; while the very idea of a 
necessary relation between godJmess and goodness 
was precluded.* The gods of the west, if not the 
very gods of the east and north, were of the same 
lineage, the offspring of corrupt human nature, 
although so differing and superior in poetical attri- 

' ^ The heathens had this notion amongst them, as Lac- 
tandus reports, that the way to honour their gods was to be 
like them ; and therefore some would be wicked, counting it 
a dishonour to their gods to be unlike them."* 



* Brookes's Mute Christian. 
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butes and drapay. If the family features are dii- 
cemiUe, even by a cursory observer, through the 
most diverse costumes, who will doubt that the 
parentage is the same? 

. Shall we then be referred to the system of 
Mahomet, oj^sed to all idolatrous systems by 
a rigid monotheism, and distinguished from 
them by a better morality, as evincing that 
religious inventions have been essentially unlike in 
character as wdl as form? This would be to 
treat as original, a creed which did not arise till 
Christianity had existed for ages, and Judai^n 
still longer, not only in surrounding countries, but 
in the native land of Mahomet and his reli^on :^ 
a creed also, in which whatever is good has been 

^ ^ Seven hundred jean before the death of Mahomet, 
the Jews were settled in Arabia : and a far greater multitude 
was expelled fW>m the Holy Land in the wars of Titus and 
Hadrian. They erected synagogues in the cities. The Chris- 
tian missionaries were still more active and successful : the 
churches of Yemen, and the princes of Hira, and Grassan, 
were instructed by the Jacobite and Nestorian bishops. The 
bible was ah*eady translated into the Arabic language. In 
the free concourse of multitudes, a simple citizen, in his 
native tongue, might study the theory and practice of the 
Jews and Christians. The enemies of Mahomet have named 
the Jew, the Persian, and the Syrian monk, whom they 
accuse of lending theur secret aid to the composition of the 
Koran."^ 



• R. B., voL v. pp. 195, l»6, 201. 
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apparently borrowed from those sources.^ Nor b 
it more certain that Mahomet adopted those doc- 
trines which made his i^ystem essentially difPer from 
the idolatrous, than that this ad(^tioa was politic 
and even indispensable. Invention must accommo* 
date itself not only to the people, but to the era, 
for which it is exercised. Mahomet had too much 
light from the bible to be himself an idolater, and 
perhaps, at least in his earlier life, would have had 
too much conscience to aim at the propagation of 
idolatry; but, supposing that this check were unfelt, 
he must have perceived with a glance that it was 
too late to invent a religion grossly false. To 
attempt the perversion of the Christian or the Jew 
to polytheism, would have been to resume the 

* '< Amidst the numerous merits which the enthofliasm of 
its advocates has ascribed to the Koran, to that of novdty 
it hasy perhaps, of all others, the least claim. Of the 
incongruous materials which compose it, the far greater 
and more valuable part may be traced immediately or 
ultimately to our scriptures. To them in particular must we 
have recourse for whatever we discover of sublimity in the 
descriptions, of purity in the doctrines, or of sound morality 
in the precepts of the Korsn'^*^^'* We may notice two parts 
in the religion of Mahomet : one whidi is true, and even 
divine; namely, so much of Christianity as remains in it: 
another which is false and human ; namely, what Mahomet 
has added."! 

* White's BmnptoD Lectures, pp. 338-9, abridged, 
t Abbadie. Rel. Chiet., torn. i. p. 421. 
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very hopeless undertaking in which all heathen 
pontiffs and emperors were foiled. The only 
course left, for a judge of human nature, was 
plausibly and attractively to corrupt the reli^on of 
the bible. But if we look into such parts oi 
Mahometanism as have not the bible for their 
source, we find the same essential character of ac- 
commodation which marks the heathen systems. 
It is an observation of Bayle,^ but very equivocally 
calculated to serve his insidious purpose, " If I 
am not mistaken, the only articles in which Maho- 
metanism relaxes the severity <^ the gospel moralsy 
are those of marriage and revenge." As if the 
permission of violence,' and sensuality ,■* were not 

' Or of the editor of Gen. Diet. Hist, and Grit, a work 
founded on that of Bayle. Art Mahomet, vol. vii. p. 326, 
note. 

^ Not only is war against infidels declared in the Koran 
to be an act of the /lighest merit, [Sale's Kor., ch. iv., p. 73, 
and ch. ix. p. 151, quoted in Paley's £vid., voliL pp. 26 1-2], 
but, ** in the 2d and 5th chapters retaliation is idlowed." 
Mills's Muham. p. 358. 

"* <* Four wives, with the liberty of changing them at plea- 
sure, together with the persons of all his captives, was an 
irresistible bribe to an Arabian warrior." Paley's Evid. 
vol. iL p. 264, who quotes the Koran as to the former point, 
[ch. iv. p. 65, Sale], and Gibbon as to the latter. We may 
fidly conclude that there is nothing in the Koran which lays 
a restriction on this kind of indulgence, from the absence, 
among Mahometans, of disadvantage attached to concu- 
tmiage, and ill^timate birth. Rdand, commenting on certain 
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the most welcome indulgence that could be promised 
to corrupt human beings. We may rest the ques- 



exaggerations of Christians^ respecting the permission of 
polygamy by Midiomet, adds, '* The Turks, besides four lawful 
wives, sometimes maintain ten or more female slaves^ .who 
are considered nearly in the same light as the lawful wives : 
so that he who is bom of a slave, ascribes to himself no less 
dignity than as if he had been die ofi^ring of a lawful wife, 
nor thinks it any disgrace to profess himself the son of a 
servant. A late writer has justly observed that all the Turk- 
ish princes are sons of slaves. The same may be said of the 
kings of Persia."* Mr. Mills himself states, ** Thesoleprivil^e 
which the laws of Muhammed g^ve to a wife, but deny to a 
concubine, is that of dowry. In respect to rqmtation, thdr 
characters are without distinction, and the laws and opinions 
hold the children of both in the same consideration."f Sale, 
indeed, in the preliminary discourse to his version of the 
Koran, argues that unlimited concubinage is not there per- 
mitted; but he refers to no Mahometan commentator for 
that opinion. His reference also, in support of it, to Reland, is 
erroneous. Mr. Mills:]: likewise has referred to Reland p. 249; 
but the above cited passage clearly shews that Reland did not 
understand the Koran to be so interpreted, or to require, 
even apparently, that interpretation; indeed, whoever 
reads, without bias, the passages respecting wives and female 
slaves, in the 25d and 70th chapters,§ whether in MaraccPs, 



• Rel. de Relig. Mobam., 1. ii. pp. 248-9. 
t Ibid. p. 335. t Ibid. 333, note. 

§ " Other than their wives, or the (slaves)* which their handii 
possess; [id quod possederunt], for as to them they shall be blame- 
less ; but whoever coveteth any woman besides these, they are 
transgressors.*' 
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tion aa the detineadon of its principles by Gibbon, 
whom none . will suq>ect of theological or moral 
enmity. " The roving Arabs were allured to the 
standard of religion and plunder ; the apostle sane* 
tified the licence of embracing the female captives 
as th^r wives or concubines ; and the enjoyment of 
wealth and beauty was a feeble tjrpe of the joys of 
paradise, prepared for the valiant martyrs of the 
faith;' « The sword," says Mahomet, « is the 
key of heaven and of hell : a drop of blood shed 
in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of 
more avail than two months of fasting and prayer : 
whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven."" 
Beside this, the Mahometan religion is essentially 
a religion of merits. " Prayer carries us half way 
to God, fasting brings us to the door of his palace, 
and alms procure us admission, was a saying of one 
of the early caliphs C^^ and this saying quite agrees 



or Mr. Sale's own yersion, will certainly see that there needs 
no straining at all of the text to interpret the permission as un* 
limited. The reasoning of Maracci on those passages is just. 
** Here he manifestly disdnguishes female servants from wives : 
if he were only spesjdng of those female servants who were re- 
ceived as legitimate wives, the language would be unsuitable, 
and mere tautology.* 

* R. E. vol. V. p. 250. 

* Dlierbelot, quoted in Milk's Muham.»4p. 314. 



* Prodr. ad refut. Alcor. pars iv. p. St. 
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with the spirit of the Koran. ^ It is observed by the 
recent historian of Mahon^tamsm, quoted bebw. 



' Die late Mr. Milk thus describes from that book ^ the judg- 
ment of theMotlems.'' " In a balance, sustained by the angd G»> 
brielyone scale oyer Paradise, the other over hell, the actions of 
the faithful will be weighed. But, as in every false religion, 
the character of its author, and of the persons to whom it is 
addressed, are mixed with and appear through the code; 
so in the present case, a transaction will occur which strongly 
mariu the dark revengeful nature of the Asiatic mind. Re- 
taliation of injuries wiU be made, and in the absence of all 
other modes of satisfaction, the injurer will forfeit a propor- 
tionable part of his good works to him whom he has injured^ 
and in case of any moral deficiency, the aggressor's weight of 
guilt will be burdened with a portion of the crim^ of hk 
wronged brother in the faith. On the preponderance of 
virtue or vice, will hang the lot of happiness or woe of every 
individual."* We may offer a few proofs (in addition 
to those already given) of the kinds of virtue which are made 
to avail in filling the Mussulman's measure of merit; and we 
shall then see, that instead of some truly Christian duties, 
enjoined in the Koran and Sonna,t others may be chosen more 
to the inclination of the fidthfuL " Nothing is more virtuous 
than to repeat the praises of God, and to declare his unity 
and greatness." Accordingly, a very brief liturgical form is 
to be rq;>eated five times daily4 Even thb is ceremonial; 
but the pilgrimage to Mecca is so excellent a work, that 
^ among the oral sayings of the prophet it is declared, that he 
who did not perform it once, might as well die a Christian, 
or a Jew; and the Muhammedan doctors tell us that the 



♦ Koran, ch. xxiU. vii, Mills's Mubam. pp. 301-2, « 

t Ibid. pp. 829-90. I Ibid. pp. 305-6. 
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v^oee bias iq^pears, chi the whole, to be more th«& 
enough ib its favour, ^< Lordly pcide, sarageneas^aiui 
{i»rocity,iiiust be the strong aad prominent features 
of thecharactar of men who areinfluoicedby areli^ 

mere view of tbis temple by a true beHever, without the per^ 
formance c^any rites of prayer^ is as mmtorious in the sight 
of God, as the regular exercise of pious duties for a whole 
year, in any other place of worship."* Yet, after all, military 
merit, aecQT&mg to the Koran^ is at the summit of the scale. 
^ "Do ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims, and the visiting 
ifihehoUf tcmple^to be actions as meritorious as those performed 
by him who believeth in God, and the last day, and Jighteth 
fir the reSgion of God? They shall not be held equal with 
Crod."*!- ^ On condition that they fight for the cause of God, 
whether they sky or be slun, the promise for the same is 
assuredly due by the law, and the Gospel, and the Koran."| 
It appears that the doctrine of merits and that of an option of 
merits, are common to Mahometanism and idolatry, (compare 
note V pp. 14-15,). We find traces of them, even in the reli- 
gious philosophy of Zoroaster. * He who sows the ground 
with diligence, acquires a greater stock of religious merit, 
than he could gain by the repetition of ten thousand prayers." 
Merit in itself suits and gratifies the pride which is universal : 
the option of merits equally suits the individual tempers and 
halnts which are various. Here, then, is a scheme which no 
able inventor of a religion would miss^ nor have the cor- 
ruptors of Christiamty missed it. With whichever class we 
place Mahomet, this mark of artful accommodation is still 
appropriate. 



* BliUs's Muham. p. 319. f Sale^ Konm, cb, ix. p. ISl. 
I Ibid. ch. ix. p. 164, both quoted in Paley's Evid., vol. ij. 
pp,262-3. 
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ffon which breathes war and persecution.'^ But we 
may add, that another mode of pride, that whidi 
grounds itself on the notion of personal desert^ 
whether moral or ceremonial, is directly cherished 
by a religi(»i which, as we have seen, establishes 
the doctrine of merits, and weighs out paradise as 
a " reward of debt.'* Even had the inta*diction8 
of the Koran been' much more severe, or its in- 
junctions of fasting and almsgiving mcnre weighty, 
we need not doubt that those, together with the 
hazards and labours of battle, and of pilgrimage, 
would have been held cheap oblations to that self- 
idolizing pride, which is encouraged to anticipate 
its sensual heaven as ztfOfi, and merited^ and due.* 

^ Mills, p. 369. 

' The chief prohibition^ that of wine, appears to hav.e been 
rather nominal. ^ For ages before the preaching of the 
prophet of Mecca, wine was but little drank, either in Egypt 
or Arabia."* But bad the severities enjoined been ten times 
greater, this characteristic is found in religions the most 
palpably fiedse. 

' The reader needs scarcely be reminded that we have not 
been at all inquiring whether the Mahometan religion be as 
good as the Christian. Whoever can entertain such a ques- 
tion, may be answered by the president Montesquieu, a^mriter 
who was himself accused of scepticism. ^^ On the mere 
character of the two religions, one ought, without further 
scrutiny, to embrace the one and reject the other "f 

Our inquiry, with regard both to this, and to other religions 



MUls p. 322. t Bsprit des Loii, L. xii?. c. 4. 
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We may ask, then, concerning the Mahometan 
religion, to what evil passion or temper of man is 
it not, to say the very least, manifestly lenient ? 
There is none, indeed, which it is does not actually 
appear to sanction, unless we should except covet- 
(Misi$ess; the pifescribed or legal alms extend to 
a tythe of property, and the Koran abounds with 
exhortations to further pecuniary charity ; which 
we are assured the Mahometans commendably fulfil.* 
But the doctrine of merit, as was before observed, 
woiild amply suffice to render such precepts ac- 
ceptable ; andj indeed (in combination with them), 
wouM iii^tectly stimulate the spirit of acquisition, 

here mentioned, is whether (be they better or worse), any one 
of them contains such features of resemblance to Christianity, 
as to give ground for the inference that the one having been 
devised by men, the other is likely to have been so too. Nor 
is this inquiry the less useful on account of our prior persua- 
sion, that ** the question lies between this religion and none."* 
That consideration is indeed important, (except for those 
sages who intend to prove that none is best,) and it should in- 
duce us to accept Christianity, even were its evidences fewer. 
But some, we fear, are used to- view it thus : — '^ It is perhaps 
a human invention ; however, it is by far the best, or most 
harmless, of its kind.*' Now, if we show it to be so unlike all 
actual or probable inventions of its kind, that it cannot 
rationally be ascribed to human nature, we meet the evasion, 
and add to the evidences of its truth. 
* See Mills's Muham. pp. 466—7. 



♦ Paley's Evid. vol. i. at the beginning. 
VOL. 1. C 
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whether in war or commetce, by attaching new 
shares in paradise to each liberal subscription from 
new gains or spoils." 



" The most false and corrupt religion with which we are 
acquainted, assigns to alms and public gifts a special place 
among ** works of religious merit." It would be happy for 
society in India had it ordained no others; since in them- 
selves, if not thus perverted to cherish pride, they are 
so laudable, and in their effects so useful. Miinoo says, 
*' no guest must be dismissed in the evening.. ..the satisfiiction 
of a guest will assuredly bring the housekeeper weaUh, repu- 
tation, long life^ and a place in heaven'* " The person who 
plants twenty-three trees, (of particular kinds which are spe- 
cified,) and devotes them with their fruit, shade, &c. to 
public uses, is promised heaven." Another work of charity 
is the digging of pools, to supply the traveller. " If the water 
be very clear and sweet, the offerer is complimented as a 
person with whose merits the gods are pleased."* With 
these direct promises of the quid pro quo, we need not 
wonder that such works are enjoined in a false religion, nor 
that they are sometimes perfbrmed. 

A Hindoo of Serampore is named by the same writer, at 
and from whose house two hundred travellers or mendicants 
were daily fed. Another of Burdwan, who is said to have 
prepared a hundred pools for public use. " In some parts, in 
the sultry months, rich Hindoos, as an act of merit, erect 
sheds by the public roads, and supply travellers with refresh- 
ments gratis."t Most willingly granting that these persons 
are prompted in their selection of merits or religious acts by 
a benevolent and generous turn of mind, we yet cannot 



• Ward's View of HiDdoos, vol. il. pp. 80 — 3. 
t Ibid. pp. 82-4. 
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There is another religlaus system, which, though 
but recently and very imperfectly known to us, 
and of less extensive prevalence, may deserve 
notice ; especially as it might with some plausibility 
be adduced, (and the more so on account of our 
imperfect knowledge,) by those who would fully 
put to the test our present argument. I refer to 
that of the Sikhs; founded about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, by N&nac or Nanukii^ 
a Hindoo, bom in the Punjab, an extensive 
district between the rivers Jumna and Indus, 
where thi^ religion still prevails/ Its founder, 
according to writers of his own nation, " tra- 
velled to all the sacred places of the Hindoos 
and Miistilmans, and even to Mecca.^^ That he 
should have '* maintained the divine unity''* can 

dotibt that the doctrine of merit is highly influential on 
them, and that pride and false hopes may be felt to be 
cheaply banqueted at such a cost. 

* It can have, however, no better claim than Maho- 
metanism to be con8i4er<ed an original invention. If its 
author had no light fron^ the pospel directly, he had its bor- 
rowed light hi the Koran. 

^ Ward, vol. ii. p. 270. 

* Yet not without concession to the Hindoo spheme o. 
inferior deities. <' God is praised by all the gods, by all the 
nymphs, &c.'** " He treats the polytheism of the Hipdoos 
with respect, and even yeneration.'*f 



• Ward, vol. ii, p. 284. f Malcolm's Sikhs, p. 14T, 
C 2 
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excite no surprise, when if is understood that he 
aimed at the conversion of Mahometans (whose 
power had been long established in India), as well 
as of Hindoos; and also, that a certain metaphysical 
notion of that doctrine of divine unity, — or rather 
a mode of pantheism, useless or worse than useless 
in its influence, — ^pervades the idolatries of the 
latter.y " At a moment,'' (writes Sir J. Malcolm,) 
*^ when both these tribes cherished the most violent 
rancour, his great akm wais to blend those jarring 
elements in peaceful union.*'* Nor can it be deemed 
otherwise than natural and politic in an inventor 
having such an aim, that he taught the preference 
of moral duties to outward ceremonies.** Whei*e 
the union of opposite parties, or even of differing 
sects, is the object sought, nothing can be 



^ « Ttiey believe that there is onfe God, so completely 
abstracted in his own essence, hbwever, that in this state he 
is emphatically * the Unknown,' and is consequently neither 
the object of worship, of hope, nor of fear; that he is even 
destitute of intelligence, and remains in a state of profound 
repose; that at times this Being assumes what is called his 
energy ; that when united to energy, he is possessed of quali- 
ties, and creates worlds. Next God becomes individuated, 
and takes possession of every form of matter,"* &c. 
■ MalcolmV Sikhs^ p. 23, and see Ibid. pp. 144 — 5, 
** That he wrote, on the one hand, for the disciple of 



• Ward,vol,ii. p. 306. 
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]m<»e needfid than to induce a feeting that the 
customs and ceremonials wUch di^de them are 
matters of indifference <xt c{ very krferior 
moment. It is probable that Mahometanism 
prevailed numerically, as it undoubtedly did in 
power, through that north- western extremity of 
India which bordered on the knd .of the invaders ; 
and in leaning to the stronger, which happened 
also to be the more enlightened side, Nanuki) 
exercised a wise accommodation.^^ This, in all like- 



Mahomet, ''* compassion is the true mosque— -holiness the 
trae ^ting — proper conduct the true pilgrimage to Mecca, 
&c. — these form the true Musulman/* On the other hand, 
for the Hindoo, " a pure body is the true v^dil — wisdom 
tlie true poita." And in the same spirit for both, •* injustice 
eommitted by a Musulman, is eating swine^s desfa; and in a 
Hindoo, eating beef,"* 

^^ He " forbad hogsflesh, in compliance with the preju- 
dices of the Mahommedans, whom it was his great wish to 
reconcile by concessien.'^f He ^stinctly recognised the divine 
nussion of Mahomet (and the Koran), but eensured him for 
introducing ** oppression, cruelty, and the slaughter of cows, 
for which he died.**f The Sikhs of the present day (except 
certmn sectaries among them) have not only discarded his 
tenet of '* peace with all mankind,"§ and become all soldiers^ 
bat ^ there is hardly an infamy which thb debauched race 
are not accused— and I believe (adds Sir J. Malcolm) with 
justice, — of committing in the most open ^and shameful 



* Ward, (extracts from the Shikh Sbastriis), vol. ii. p. 287. 
t Malcolm's Sikhs, p. 86. t Ihid. p. i«0. § Ibid. p. 135. 
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lihood, induced his prohibition of infanticide^*^ as 
that practice is strongly forbidden by Mahomet.** 
It is not at all designed to detract from the cha- 
racter of this reformer's principles and rules ; (on 
the contrary, we grant that a real philosophic 
benevolence appears in many of them), but only 
to show that such a system was skilfully or in- 
stinctively adapted to the position of things in 
those countries at that epoch. It is true we have 
not proofs in our scanty extracts from the writings 
of Naniikti, that he, like the author of the Koran, 
directly flattered 'and licensed the irregular pro- 
pensities ; it is probable that the turn of his mind 
and of his doctrine was ascetic : and it should be 
observed that he found this character already popu- 
lar among those whom he sought to attach to him ; 
but, on the other hand, we have no proof whatever 
that he did not accommodate himself (tacitly at 
least) to those who would accept only an indulgent 
scheme : or that he set himself in truth against the 



manner.'** So much for the efficacy of Nanac's doctrine, at 
an interval of three centuries. 

*''' Ward, p. 280, note. 

^^ Koran, vi. xvi. xviL Ixxxi. referred to in Mills's Muham. 
p. 353. 



Malcom's Sikhs, p. 140. 
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favourite corruptions of the Moslem or Hindoo.*^ 
The moral excellence of some of his principles anc 
admonitions forms not even a presumption that he 
did so. Such excellence is found, as we have before 
observed, in the Koran ; and we may add, that in 
some parts of the Hindoo and Chinese books, also, 
it fotms a sort of apparent balance or specious set-off 
against what is corrupt, or a refuge from the con- 
templation of it, leaving meanwhile the convenient 
option ; just as the temple of Vesta might be a 
sanctuary for those who shrunk from the worship 
of Cybele or Flora. But we have various proof, that 
in the ascetic system of Naniiku, the doctrine of 
religious merit found place, and even in its most 
self-exalting form ; as well as that he assigned the 
highest worth to observances strictly and merely 
devotionalJ^ The essence of his system seems to 



•* Mr. Ward observes, he " dealt very mildly with the 
two systems which he rejected, those of the Hindoos and 
Musulmans ; and in consequence he left many customs indif- 
ferent."* We know also the character of Indian ascetics to 
be often distinguished by vice. 

" He taught that " the only true prayer is that in which 
the worshippers desire to be incessantly employed in repeat- 
ing the name of God."f This and the following doc- 
trines are from the Adee Grunthu, or " first book" of the 
Sikhs, which is so venerated by them as to be itself an object 



• Ward, vol. H. p. 2TI. f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 28T. 
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have been, the substitution of oral worship for 
idolatrous ceremonials, and the transference to 
himself, his companions, and successors, and their 
writings,^^ of the honours paid to iddls; a system 

of worship, and was compiled from ihe writings of NantiiEfi 
and his three successors. In it Naniiku directs, as the most 
acceptable offerings, morning praise to God, and the presenta- 
tion of the body to him. He promises the person who does 
this the divine favour and future {^sorption. ** God Is 
served by listening to his excellencies, t>y weditatiBg on 
them, and by celebrating their praise; the method of which 
is to be obtained from a spiritual guide, who is above all the 
godt, and who is in fact God himself/' ** Hearing the praise 
of God is followed by every degree of exaltation, subject to 
future birth, even to the dignity of the gods." Urjoonii (the 
compiler) in the 50th page, says, " The place where the 
devout sit becomes purified, and is made excellent." In the 
57d page he thus exalts the spiritual guide, (NaniikQ.) 
** The sight of him brings all the benefits which arise from 
visiting every holy place, and delivers from all future births." 
" Umurtidasti (one of the successors) praises the devout men- 
dicant by declaring, tiliat though he be of the lowest rank in 
life, people will praise him to the neglect even of the gods^ 
** He who is ashamed of sin is happy, he who performs works 
of merit, shall obtain happiness." Nantikd maintained 
'^ that God dwells in the devout, and that this divine inhabi- 
tation renders the ascetic an object of reverence, and even of 
worship; and that hence it became a duty to seek the sodety 
of devout mendicants.* 

^^ Among the regular Hindoos, the beings supposed to 
possess most of this divine energy, or in whom the presid- 



♦ Ward, pp. 286,285,271. 
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obviously cuilciilated both for the utmost personal 
exaltation^ and to aUure the {»ide and ambition of 
those who, as bis converts, might acquire a portiPH 
of the same merits aad divme dignity oo earth. 

Thus we have reviewed^ as &r as seems needful 
to our purpose^ the most distinguidhed aod best ef 
kiiown reU^ous inventions* If it be objected that 
the more modern rdiigion of China md Hmdostan, 
and <rf the classic ages of Greece aod Rome, have 
been corruptions of the ori^nal systems, we might 
admit this deterioration to be probable, — ^and yet 
cont^d, that those systems were always and radi- 
cally corrupt, as having been always poi^heistic 
in practice, and |Mmtheistic in theory. But this 
need not be largued; because it is evident that 
whoever would put another religion in compa- 
rison wijbh the gospel, could not venture seriously 
to advert to those i^^ and could (as far as my know* 



ing deky ^rainsntly dwells^ are the gods, the giants, the Bndi- 
mikiSy and devout ascetia. Amongst the heterodox sects 
(with which the followers of Naniikii are ranked), << ascetics 
are almo^ ejcclunvelt/ considered as the favoured depositaries 
of the 4lviae energy,"* 

i>b Jt was not however superfluous to advert to them ia 
these pages; because, after all the concessions we may make 
to the scepUc in choosing his ground, the comparison b^ 
tween Christianity and those forms of heathenism which 



* Ward, Tol.U.p« 306. 

c 3 
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jedge extends) choose only between the €ystem of 
the Arabian prophet and that of the Hindoo 
reformer. Our view of these last is not liable to 
the supposed objection ; for we have not treated of 
either system as it is, but have argued from the 
original books and memoirs of the founders. 

Here then are the select specimens of teligiotis 
invention ; each of which was produced, let us 
remember, under the combined light of former 
creeds. Does either lack the common charac- 
teristic, which marked, yet more flagrantly, those 
which preceded, that of bending and fitting them- 
selves to the time and place, to the position, habits, 
and bias of inventors and receivers ; and also, not 
less plainly, to some of the strongest obliquities of 
man's moral nature? Are they not dexterously 
shaped and accommodated, under the form of a 
new and more perfect institute, to attract or conci- 
liate the adherents of each prevailing faith ? Do 
they not, likewise, address themselves aptly and 
powerfully, as those prior systems had done, either 



subsisted when it arose, is much more fair and just than 
between it and religions which have been directly or indi- 
rectly beholden to it ; and further, because we are entitled 
to judge of w^at human nature loves and chooses, by 
what is known to subsbt, and to have long subsisted, not 
surely by Utopian conjectures of something quite contrary 
which it may be imagined to have (yace loved and devised. 
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to the " desires of the flesh," or to the " desires 
of the mind," or to both ? Now, in showing 
that in this grand point Christianity essentially 
differs from them, we shall not here attempt 
any exact interior survey of its tenets and precepts 
(a labour which we suppose the inquirer to 
refuse); but shall only appeal to that cursory 
acquaintance with the New Testament which 
is gained by reading it in childhood, or by 
bearing it read publicly in after life. We might 
even dispense with this^ and rest on that notoriety 
of its principles to which common opinion testifies ; 
on the very taunts which those who neglect or dis- 
regard it, level against its inconsistent disciples. 
Are such chargeable with any form of sensuality, 
with spiritual pride, with false and affected humility, 
with haughtiness of demeanour, with an unforgiving 
or resentful temper ?" There is not one, from the 
most polished to the coarsest opponent of our 
religion, who knows so little of its real genius and 
requirements as not to be well prepared with a bitter 
smile at each aberration of its professors. 
We have agreed, as the only fair and prac- 

^' I do not say with falsehood, fraud, oppression, avarice, 
or outrage, because (though these may unhappily be met 
with in abundance among people geographically Chiisdans), 
they are so far opposed by all tolerable moral systems, and by 
the cwU interests of mankind, that their being utterly con- 
idemned in the Christian scheme woukl not sufiEce to evince 
that specific difference which we are contending for. 
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ticable ground of estimate, to view this reli^on, 
and those that may be compared with it, in their 
respective origins or fountains. But the oftM 
repeated outcry of infidels against the grossness of 
those public and private corruptioHS of Christianity, 
which we would not in the least attempt to palliate ; 
their exposure of its '^ proud prelates, angry Ugots, 
licentious devotees, holy wars, sanctinKHiiotto de* 
ceivers,^^ are just so many testimonies ot iheii^ 
to its original character;, admissions that evepy 
mode of bending it to the wrong, has been and is 
a palpable distorticn of the original system. 

Here then is its specific difference. And it is one 
that demands the candid inquirer's study and solu* 
tion. Christianity, if invented, was invented by and 
Jbr the same human nature which has devised and 
accepted other religions. How happens it that 
the best of others which are known to us, have 
conformed both to the particular state of sodety, 
and to some great bias, some evil propension of 
the human heart ; while this alone, rising to com- 
pete with all which then subsisted, availed itself of 
no such resource, but stood forth, amidst all its 
mighty enemies, the unique example of a creed 
coincident with the most refined, unbending dis- 
interested morality?*^'' 

I ' i mni ii I f I I ' I I I i w ii nw i^* "'■ I', i iwn n i l ' 

^^ Judaism, whieh, as we before rennarked, was mtrodoo 
tory to Chrisdaiiity, ckdms in gome measure, though aot sf^ 
prominently, to be eonndered in the same Ugk^ md mdv^i 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Few per«ons (it is supposed) will persuade them- 
selves even to mapect, that this example is not 
unique ; or that any other can be now produced ; 
because in our days the world and its languages 
have been so explored, that no considerable 
tribe exists of whose civil or religious state we 
are wholly ignorant. It must rather be attempted 
to baffle tl^ force of the fact, by assuonng 
the possibility that there have been other syst^ais 
exhibiting this same specific difference ; but th^a 
having been orally taught, or their original records 
having been lost, or grossly corrupted, we now 
see them disguised; as we see Christianity, in 
the robe of the inquisition, or in the mask of 
the carnival. Or, since this theory of escape is 
so merely conjectural and unsupported, it will, 
perhaps, be conceded — Christianity is singular. It 
does essentially differ from any religious invention 
that we can adduce, and probably from any tb^ 
has existed ; but we are accustomed and prepared 
to meet with some exceptions or anomalies in every 
department of observation. This is a mere evasion 
of the difficulty, or rather a mere confession that 



bi this unique instance. But it is not to be forgotten that 
Judaism had become exceedingly erroneous and corrupt, 
which makes it the more wonderful that primitive Chris- 
tianity should have arisen such as it was ; opposed to all the 
corruptions and changes of that religion with which, as to 
Andfmental prind[4es, it harmonized. 
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it is wholly inexplicable. Yet we may further 
discover how little it can claim to be deemed a 
sufficient solution, by considering — 

II. That the specific difference which we find in 
Christianity, is utterly unlikely to belong to any 
religion which me^i would invent. 

If the inquirer know any thing of what is in 
human nature, he must know that there is in it, 
universally, a selfish desire for present or near en- 
joyments or advantages; which circumstances do 
but modify : it may be evinced in love of power, 
or of admiration and reverence ; of wealth, or of 
sensual pleasures; or among feebler and more 
neutral characters, by a love of ease and trifling ; 
it is sometimes eager and ardent ; sometimes aiming 
at the greater and more distant objects of this life, 
often narrow and irrational; but wherever a human 
pulse has beat, there, we cannot doubt, this self- 
ishness, with a special bias more or less strongly 
marked, has been latent if not manifest. Are we 
then to believe that any human being, capable of 
inventing and recommending a new religion, a 
personal partaker of this selfeshness, and discerning 
its strength in others, (for what should we think of 
an inventor's capacity who did not discern this ?) 
would ever forget or neglect to use the master- 
spring of human hearts; much more, that he 
would at all points construct his invention to repress 
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and act against it ? It is no solid ansvrer to tell us, 
that Christianity does address itself powerfully to 
every modification of selfishness, by promising a 
heaven of boundless honours and delights. A 
slight acquaintance with the New Testament will 
teach us, that the Christian view of heaven, both as 
to the way and title of admission there, the source 
of fitness for its happy employments, and the very 
nature of these, is as little truly accommodated to 
selfishness as the whole tenour of its principles and 
precepts. It reveals a heaven which prostrates 
pride, which subverts the very notion of proper 
self-originated merit, which levels aQ artificial and 
even intellectual distinctions, which disappoints and 
excludes sensuality, which consists supremely in 
the lowly grateful spiritual service of a pure and 
awful Being. The answer, indeed, would have no 
force, even were the Christian heaven less unlike 
the heaven of my thologists. Its ultimate attraction 
would be then but on a par with that of other 
systems. All mythologies have proposed some 
kind of paradise. In a world of calamity and 
death, like this, how defective would be such an 
invention without it ! But the objection, besides 
being thus null in itself, really brings into fuller 
light the improbability which it attempts to palliate. 
What inventor, we may ask, would have devised 
sti€h a paradise ? Is it to suit the great— why so 
plebeian? the poor— why so refined? the rich — 
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why so unpurchaseable? die ascetic — why so ua- 
e<u:ned ? the proud — why so gratuitous ? the in^o* 
lent-*-why so sleepless? the luxurious — why so 
pure? the brave — ^why so tranquil? the timid^— 
why 6o arduous ? and more than all this, why 
is there combined with it the stem and awful repul* 
sion of a state of punishment to which all sin, 
unfbrsaken, will necessarily consign mankind: 
while the lenient and latitudinarian spirit oi hea- 
thenism condemned great crimes only ;^^ and, indeed, 
could never, seriously or decorously, treat those »ns 
as excluding mortals from Elysium, which did not 
degrade iipmortals from Olympus."*"^ But, had this 
contrast been less, the question would still recur> 
what inventor, having his eyes open and his he|urt 

I I I'll M - , .11 ■ I III I I. II I ■ ■ I I ,1 I. I - ■ . i l . I l l 

11 « llie future life taught by the Apostles had iew 
recommendations in the sight of the heathen world. It was 
offensive to the Epicureans by the punishments which it 
tlireatened : it was not attractive to the vulgar by the very 
rewards which it proposed. The pride of the philosopher 
was shocked by the doctrine of a resurrection — ^the ima^a- 
tions of other men were feebly impressed by the r^resenta- 
tion of a future state, which did not hold out the enjoyments 
of an Elysium."* 

"*" Virg. JEn. VI. and Plato's Timaeus, 1. 10, are referred to 
in proof of this by the Abb^ Bullet, pr. p. 292. See also Plato's 
Gorgias, pp. 294-5, edit. Routh, and a citation from it in 
Euseb. Prsep. Evang. 1. xii. p. 578. See also Cicero pro 
Cluentio, referred to in ch. v. sect. 2, below. 



* White's Bamp ton Lectures, p. 148, abridlged. 
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awake to that desire for present or near 
of some kind, i^hich is universal, — to the close and 
importunate appeals of selfishness, to << all that is 
in the world, the desire of the flesh, the desire of 
the eyes, and the pride of life,** would neglect to 
bring into his system, however obscurely, intel- 
ligible allurements or refuges for these or some 
of these ; nay, would unequivocalJy oxnbat th^n 
all ? We may as ea^y believe that a skilful pibt, 
attempting to conduct a ship in a course quite new, 
aoaidst «!trong adverse gales, and having his all 
embarked, would, instead of using the favouring 
tides apd i^ri^^gi^ 9^ell known to him, choose uni- 
formly to ^X.e&[ €fgmnst them all* Even, if the 
qu9sti(MQ were concerning a rdigipn which we mi^iait 
su]^)ose have been imagined rather thaa 
invented, that is, having so little t0 do with 
facts that a gifted enthusiast migbi frame il 
without any conscious Jidsehood^ it woiidd yet be 
hard to coxicdve that it should be free from some 
instinctive adaptedness to ime oic another deflecticm 
of human nature. To ^uppoee the author himself^ 
and therefore his system, free from any such, 
would be to suppose him and his theory not humom^ 
if not divine. But Christianity, if it were untrue, 
must have been in many points palpably a Jidicn. 
It has iar too much of facts and pretenttons to be 
dreamt or imagined. Its author, therefore, if sot 
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a divine teacher, must have been a deceiver, who 
certainly could not be restrained by conscience 
from dexterously accommodating his system to 
the selfish tastes and passions. Therefore, while 
intellectually capable of framing a religion which 
powerfully and consistently assails them all, he 
must yet be supposed either incapable of discerning 
(what is so perfectly obvious) that this, its cha- 
racter, would immensely aggravate the difficulties 
of its propagation ; or else, with a sort of hostility 
to his own enterprise, purposely enhancing those 
diflBculties, as if to ensure his more speedy repulse 
and disgrace. To conjecture that the founder 
preached a more attractive religion, and that the 
unaccommodating principles ascribed to him, were 
engrafted on it at a later period, is not only con- 
trary to experience, (which tells us that all moral 
and ceremonial systems have been at some points 
relaxed and softened by successive teachers) but it 
would really be, apart from this, a supposition still 
ess credible ; since it would imply that several per- 
sons, after a different and more popular system had 
begun to succeed, actually sought further success by 
rectifying it into a direct contrariety to natural and 
obvious policy. Were they deceivers, or deceived ? 
In either case, it is inconceivable that they should 
deviate, in so unpromising a direction, from him 
who had led the way. If such a system as that of 
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the New Testament be incredible as an original 
invention, still more so as an emendation ; if it can- 
not be rationally viewed as embodying the doctrine 
of one deceiver, still less of more^ or of those who 
were deceived by him."" We might show at large, 
if it did not involve a sort of research inconsistent 
with the scope of our proposition, that the inven- 
tions of men, since grafted on Christianity, have 
been some way accommodations, aids, or reliefs, 
to the propensities and passions of the devisers or 
the receivers. But who can fairly assign any such 
as existing in the original scheme ? yet, when could 
they be more indispensable, had it been an inven- 
tion, than at the outset? Till the sceptic can 
adduce some known or recorded religious fiction^ 
without some of those characters, we are warranted 
by all experience, and all probability, in concluding, 
that unless the nature of man as he is, were, for 
the occasion, miraculously altered, there neyer have 
been and never would be such. 



^ This is a summary internal argument for the genuine- 
ness and incorruptness of the New Testament. It is too 
pure to have proceeded from any but the. founder. If a geo- 
logist be brought to the edge of a stream, in lands which he 
is certain must quickly discolour all waters that may flow in 
them, and finds it still quite clear, you need not lead him 
a^ong thorns and brambles to convince him that he is close 
to the spring- head. He is already sure of that, though it is 
quite hid in a thicket. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE SINGULAR CHARACTEEICTICS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, AS EXTERIORLY COMPARED WITH 
OTHER RELIGIONS. 



Section II. 

It differs Jrom aU other religions in its (ascertained 
effectSy and in its continued and prospective spirit 
and tendency. 

We have considered what must be inferred from 
a view of Ifce origincd principles of our religion ; 
but it is not less open to observation, 

III. That Christicmity^ even as propagQte4 omd 
received in sudxessive ages, wUk gveai degrees tf 
dedension or okerrMioihfrom those original prin^ 
cipleSi has specificaUy differejd, in its effects, Jrom 
all other religions* 
This is a distinct and additional presumption df 

its truth ; for the difference of effects is iK)t a Sie- 
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cessary consequence from difference of character. 
Means may be admirably adapted to an end, yet 
may faiL to produce it ; and even had this religion 
been wholly rejected, or could it have been so 
utterly corrupted and disguised as to produce the 
worst e£Rect8 of heathenism ; still, if access were 
open to its original, the foregoing argument for its 
divinity would not be destitute of force. But 
Christianity has produced effects, both on indivi- 
duals and nations, (varying in proportion to its 
degree of purity and influence), which are certainly 
ix^thout paralM. And although these effects have 
been greatly weakened and limited by its corrup- 
tions, and by its very partial reception where it 
nominally prevails^ those very circumstances, how- 
ever lamentable in themselves, make the amount 
and quality of its operation in some sense more 
remarkable. A a its grossest corruption?, and worst 
perversions of spirit and purpose, though they 
often may severely shock our faith, prove only 
timt there can be nothing too good for human 
nature to vitiate and abuse— so the lower measure 
of its proper effects, amidst corruption, alteration, 
rejection, or neglect, is perhaps as convincing as a 
far greater measure would be without those counter- 
actions. If a vegetable medicine were to be dis- 
covered among us, which proved a real remedy for 
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some prievalent diseases that had yielded to no 
others ; if it were to be procured by all with ease, 
in its simplest, purest form ; and if no preju- 
dice existed against its steady use, — we should 
infer, with gratitude from its wonderful effects, 
its specific and unparalleled virtue ; and although, 
like opium or digitalis, it were frequently made 
use of to intoxicate or to destroy, we should not 
on account of those dreadful abuses, doubt that 
Providence designed it as a special and beneficent 
gift. But if, besides these greatest abuses, it had, 
through indolence and ignorance on the one hand, 
and craft on the other, been usually adulterated 
or diluted, — and through great distaste or prejudice, 
or disbelief in its virtue, often refused, — or taken 
in quantities and during periods quite insufficient, 
or preferred in its less pure and efficacious forms, 
we might be as entirely convinced, by its unex- 
ampled though partial effects amidst such dis- 
advantages, of a specific difference in it from all 
other medicines, as we should be by its umform 
and complete efficacy, supposing it not so coun- 
teracted. 

It is not intended here to go into proofs and 
details of the intellectual and moral state of 
nations, whether of past or present times, in 
which Christianity has not been professed. Let 
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the reader view the map of the world ; — let him 
mark those countries where science flourishes, 
where domestic slavery is extirpated, where bar- 
barous sports are condemned by law, and discoun- 
tenanced by the better part of society,* where a 
measure of civil freedom, or a regular uninter- 
rupted administration of law h established, where 
the female sex enjoy appropriate privileges, where 
great vices are held in check and stigmatized hy 



*■ Dr. Foley remarks^ thai ChriitEanity *^ ha^ suppressed 
the combats of gladiators;" and he adds from Lipsiu^, that 
*• these shows sometimes cost Europe twenty or thirty thou- 
fiand Uvea in a month j and that not only the men, but even 
women of all ranks were passionately fond of them/'* A 
remarkable proof of the manner in which this enormity was 
then viewed is afforded by a letter of Fliny to Maximua. 
" You were extremely in the riglit to promise a combat of 
gladiators to the citizens of Verona/' &c (more particu- 
larly), ** as it was from thence also you received that amiable 
object of your most tender affection, your late excellent 
wife. And since you owed Eome monument or public shew 
to her memory, what other spectacle could you have exhi- 
bited more proper to the occasion?"-}- This celebrated 
writer was not only a moral but religtow* heathen, as Dr, 
Lardtier has fully shown4 Yet he considered a bloody 
fight and wanton sacrifice of life as the most proper tribute 
of tender affection. 



* Evidences, vol. ir. p, 36J. 

t Bk. Ti. Epls, 34» Melmoth'a TiaDsL, vol. i. p, SflT, 

t Works, vol. h. pp^ 34 — 7j and See chap, v, sec* 1^ below^ 
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public opinion,** where general instruction is im- 
parted, and where institutions for the alleviation of 
calamity, and the promotion of comfort and of 
virtue, are upheld with steady and intelligent bene- 
ficence. Are not all these countries which Chris-- 
tianity has reached, and in which it now prevails ? 
Can any region be pointed out by the help of 
modern geography and ancient history, which, not 
having had Christianity diffused and subsisting in 
it, has possessed or does possess these (or the half 
of these) conjoined characteristics ? 

It is not at all an explanation of this difference, to 
allege that these are merely the effects of civiliza- 
tion, with which the extension of Christianity hap- 
pens to have been connected ; for trun or moral civi- 
lisation is itself but another name for the complex 
effects in question. That other sort or part of 
civilization which consists in a skilful system of 
polity, in high attainments of art and literature 
by a privileged class, and in the successful 
Btudy of luxuries and iTfinements, was 



^ ^ Ciins tianity is not onl^ a I'lviag principle of virtue in 
good men, but affbrda this farther blessing to society, that it 
re&tralns the vices of the bad^ It is a tree of life whose fruit 
b immortality J and whose very leaves are for the healing of 
the nations."* 



ATidrew Fuller. Gospel lU OffO Witness, p. 114. 
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by several nations before the Christian era ; but 
we do not find that it had any considerable ten« 
dencgr to generate or induce that better kind of 
dyilizatien by which all Christendom is in different 
d^rees distinguished. What then was the ingre- 
dient, wanting to the moral progress of society ; 
which seems to have be^i almost as deficient in 
ancient Greece and Rome, as it is in modern 
China ? Can it be reasonably supposed that mere 
accessions of scientific knowledge or invention 
would have supplied that deficiency ; that if the 
Iigbt$ of modem chemistry, or modem astronomy, 
or the art of printing had been attained, such 
moral ameliorations would have accompanied them ? 
Or ]{^ besides this, other mighty minds had arisen 
in the walk of ethical science,-ra second Aristotle or 
another Cicero, with the sure counterpdise of a 
new Epicurus or Lucretius,-^o we believe that 
the moral and social state of the nations which 
have received Christianity, would by their means 
have become yfh^t it now is ?^ Undoubtedly eveu 



• A striking proof of the very sb'ght influence of phi- 
losophy in amelioradng the essential character and general 
effects of heathenism, is this ; — that the emperor Julian, who is 
said to have been a strict moralbt in private life, and who wished 
to refifrm the heathen priesthood, yet *' in festivals to the 
honour of Venus, or on some other like occasions, walked in 
procession with lewd women, and others of the worst charac* 
VOL. I. D 
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physical improvements and discoveries have been 
powerfully co^eraHve in the progress of this 
moral civilization. The art of printing, which has 
been mentioned, affords perhaps the most signal 
instance : but that and all similar auidliaries have 
evidently been so as mere instruments. Till dnris* 
tianity arose there was no agent so to use them ; 
they have indeed been precious vehicles for con- 
veying and administering the new remedy, but 
without the remedy itself, what could they have 
availed? Even now. there cannot be named a 
science or art peculiar to modem ages which has 
not been used, speculatively or practically, ag&inst 
the moral civilisation of mankind. What then 
would have been die prevailing direction c^ all that 
increased knowledge, which is so much increased 
power, if this benevolent religion had not appro- 
priated and wielded a portion of it? It is just, 
and even unavoidable, to ascribe mainly to Chris- 



ters, followed by his horse and guards." So we are told by 
Chrysostom ; and Dr. Lardner, after quoting it, adds — ** which 
is too true, though very strange; Ammianus (a heathen his- 
torian) acknowledgeth it."* Mr. Gibbon has described him 
as performing rites ** amid the sacred but licentious crowd of 
priests, of inferior ministers, and of female dancers, who were 
dedicated to the service of the temple«"f 



» Lar. if. SIS— IT. f R. E. vol. ii. p. 3T3. 
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fiaoitj those moral and social contrasts or diffe- 
rences which are discemibk between the natums 
possesdng it, and those where it never was po^* 
sessed, or has become extinct; for there is all 
reason to believe, that but for its prevalence, thej 
would not have existed.* 



' This 18 allowed by eminent writers who were so far 
from any professional or superstitious prepossession, as to 
have been charged, whether justly or not, with unbelief. 
Their estimate, of the affects of Christianity will therefore be 
unsuspected. ** Religion in Christian states renders princes 
less timid, and therefore less cruel. The prmce reckons on 
his subjects, and the subjects on the prince. How admir* 
able ! a religion which seems to have no other object than 
the felicity of the next life, makes also our happiness in this. 
We owe to Christianity, both a political law in government 
and a law of nations in war, for which human nature cannot 
be enough grateful."* ^ The Christian religion has been a 
connecting bond for the people of the north and south. It 
has melted, so to speak, opposite manners into a common 
opinion; and, uniting enemies, has made of them nations, in 
which the enei^getic have strengthened the character of the 
enlightened, and the enlightened have developed the mind of 
the energetic^t ** To the Christian religion the destruction 
of slavery is generally ascribed. We must add to this act of 
justice two benefits, which it must be acknowledged to have 
either originated or augmented, domestic happiness, and the 
sympathy of pity." t •* In the corrupt ages of the Roman 
Empire, the* most unbridled licentiousness had dragged 



* Montesq. Esp. des Lois, liv. x3dT. cb. 3. 

t De Stael, De la Litt^ratuie, tome i. p. 193. t ^^^^' P* 1^^* 

1)2 
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We may pursue this induction from a generail 
and comparative view of nations, down to a similar 
view of smaller societies, religious or civil, of families, 
and of individuals; and if the inquirer be candid 



women from their servitude by debasement ItwasChris- 
tianity which» at least in moral and religious relations, raised 
them to equality."* ** Pity for suffering must at all times 
have existed in the depth of the heart, yet a great difference 
characterizes the morality of the ancients, and dbtinguisbes 
it from the Christian. The one is founded on force, the 
other on sympathy."f We may add, as to this last point, 
Sjrmpathy or philanthropy, the testimony of an ancient' 
writer already mentioned, who does not rank among the 
doubtful friends, but with the bitterest enemies of our reli- 
gion — the Emperor Julian. He writes to Arsacius, the 
heathen high priest of Galalia—** You are also to erect hos- 
pitals in every city, that strangers also may share in our 
humanity [^ptxavdjwwia], and not only those of our own rel%ion, 
but others likewise if they are necessitous." In another 
epistie he remarks, ** The poor have been neglected by our 
priests.'* t And with these directions and rebukes he ex- 
pressly Joins the statement, that the '* impious Galileans" 
(Christians) have been diligent in such kind offices. (See 
those parts of the episties in Chap. m. Sect, a, below.) 
Jt is evident therefore that this effect of Christianity was so 
much perceived and felt, as to open the eyes even of Julian 
to the contrasted negligence of that heathenism to which he 
was blindly attached* 



• De Stael, De la Utterature, tome i. p. 196, f Ibid. p. 198. 
t Julian Epis. quoted in Lar. iv. '646, and original io B. pr. 
pp. 867—8. 
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mnd sincere, he will admit, as in the first so in the 
last, a perceptible relation between the amount di 
moral purity, integrity, and benevolence, and the 
degree in which the genuine principles of Chris- 
tianity have been recdved and revered. Even that 
internal renovation of m<ytives and affections, which 
the most devoted Christians have felt and testified 
to be the direct effect of its reception, and which 
is the highest kind of moral influence, ought to be 
taken into this account even by the most sceptical 
inquirer, so far as it is evinced in changes of 
temper, habits, and conduct. Whatever he may 
deem to be the real cause, the greatness of the 
effect, and its close connexion with the reception 
of the gospel, as its apparent cause, are attested by 
frequent, undeniable, and striking instances. The 
fact that entire and rapid changes of the moral 
character of individuals, have been closdy conse- 
quent oh their believing attention to Christianity, 
is more within the compass of personal observation 
<han the indirect and gradual and slighter national 
changes which have ensued on its diffusion. It 
may be less easy to prove, that this most complete 
influence of the religion in individual cases, has had 
no semblance of a pardlel in other reb'^ons ; but 
«from the view which we have had of their several 
characters, we are quite sure that a moral influence 
r^ebUy parallel (^n never be seriously argued to have 
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arisen from the deepest ponveraioa to t)ie ¥^y best 
of them. Boubtless, to those genuine effects of 
Cfaristianityy a multitude of deploraUe exe^tk»s 
may be adduced^ arising not only from its corrup- 
tions and abuses, but from its hypocritical or partiial 
reception ; yet after all this subtraction, the esti- 
mate must still be, that whether we consider its 
most wide, indirect, and sometimes very imperfect 
consequences, in the moral civilization of ccnnmu- 
pides, or whether we view its most ccmiplete and 
((^rQumscribed consequence, as brought into contact 
with individual character, and followed by a strik- 
ipg revolution there — still the effect is sui generis-^ 
quite distinct from other effects, of religions or of • 
any thing beside. 

Now, this singularity of effect, while it confirms, 
by harmonizing with it, the reality of that unique 
origiqal character which we have ascribed to Cbris- 
tianity, heightens the prior difficulty which that 
^iibaracter opposes to its being ranked among fictions. 
It has been observed before (p. 4s5), that the 
argument from its origmal character would not 
be devoid of force, even if no correspondent origi- 
nality could b^ tmced in its effects : yet we cannot 
fail to perp^iye, that by this ccnrcespcmdeRey 
tl^e formes* argument is much reinforced. To 
pronouQc^ Christianity untrue, is not only to 
s]a{qK^ §, fiq^on of a most uneiuunpled and utterly 
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Ufdikely chargcter» but it k also to admit that a 
gims imposture lias producedt and i8 HiO producing^ 
moral and social effects of the most pure and valu- 
idble kind. For it is yery material to notice, that 
thisnioral mecKcine has not lost its virtue, but has 
&e same effects now that it had in the first age, 
both direct aiftd indirect. Not^ indeed^ so strik- 
ingly in countries that Imve long been nationally 
Chrisd^zed^ because the very diffusion of the 
indirect effects makes the direct less observable ; 
but if we turn to the South«sea Islands, we may 
study fresh and delightful specimens of its reeent 
powar: we find in Hawaii (Qwhyhee) the chie^ 
. Kamakau, holding and enjoying family and public 
wor^p, teaching his people, ^^ appearing to feel the 
power of Christian principles in his heart, and 
evince their purity in his general conduct,"* Are 
not the words of Paul or Origen, respecting the 
efficacy of the remedy, as applicable to these 
islands as they were to those of Greece? We 
hear from the lips of missionaries, whose statements 
are liable to be canvassed on the spot, both by 
friends and foes, that Taheitans, who were mem- 
bers of the depraved Areoi institutions, are now 
pure, peaceable, regular, and zealous Christians. 
Is not this proof enough o( tlie undimimshed 

• £Uif'9 Tour of ffsvmlfr 49. 
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moral power of that gospel, which once produced 
churches of Christ at Cyprus and at Corinth? 
The indirect effects are not less remarkabde. In- 
fanticide, of the most callous and dreadful kind^ 
prevailed in the Society Islands ; but since their 
reception of Christianity, it is punished in most of 
them as a capital crime.* Account then for the 
first character of our religion by fiction if you 
can ; there will yet remain this other great impro- 
bability ; that a system having such a basis should 
have so availed, both to transfonn individual mindS) 
and to change the moral and social aspect of many 
and great communities. If such could be the 
genuine tendency and prevailing effect of error and . 
falsehood, how should even good men retain, un- 
shaken, their exclusive friendship and reverence 
for truth ?^ 



* Ellis's Tour, pp. 324—30. 
• •• If a deceiver'* (inquires Baxter) might be the great 
renewer and sanctifier of the world, to bring man back to 
the obedience of Ood, aind to repair his image on mankind, 
what possibility were there of our discovery of that deceit? 
Qr rather, should we not say, he were a hleued deceiver, that 
had deceived us from our sin and misery, and brought back 
our straying souls to God.** He afterwards observes, that if 
the reality of such Christian character be questioned, it must 
be either through ignorance or malice, and then gives hu 
own solemn testimony that he had ** had special intimate 
fanMarity with very many, in all of whom he had discerned 
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It is further obvious — 
IV. That ChfisHanity essmtia% Sffers f^^ 
religums systems in its continued tendency to 
Tpurtfy itself Jrom corruption^ to regain vitality^ 
a/nd to diffuse itself by pacific and benevolent 
means. 

the image of God, in innocehcy, charity^ justice^ holiness, 
contempt of the world, mortification, self-denial, humility, 
patience, and heavenly mindedness.'* ^* Therefore, for my 
own part,** (he adds) ** I cannot be ignorant that Christ has 
a sanctified people upon earth.*'* And, in another place, ^ I 
have spent most of my life in converse with such persons, 
and in preaching this gospel (through the great mercy of 
God), with such success upon no small numbers : so that I 
am certain by full experience of the reality of that holy 
diange which cannot be done but with the co-operation of 
God." ** This witness through his mercy I have in myself, 
and is alway with me ; and in those whom I converse with 
round about me.''f The objection of possible insincerity he 
justly combats by the certainty that ** all conjunctly do not 
counterfeit." ** I can be sure that all the mothers in the 
world do not counterfeit love to their children, though 
I cannot be certain of it in any individual.'* f Happy 
tiiose who Uke this devoted man have ^ the witness in 
themselves** of the eminently renovating effects of Chris- 
tianity. They will be prompt to attest, as he does, with all 
mournful allowance for frailty and hypocrisy, both that they 
speak their own ^ heartfelt experience, and that they have 
been acquainted with many who are better than themselves, 
and have a greater measure of those graces.'*§ 



* Reftsoos of Christian Religion, pp. 293, 298—9. 
t Ibid. p. 4S6. t Ibid. p. 300. § Ibid. p. 544. 
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It is true, the idea of an i^e^^e aicmil reform 

in other religions, is almost contr^adiptory ; inasnntch 
as no vestige appears, or prpbability exists, of pure 
moral gpur^es from which thcgr arose, and to which 
their votaries might revert. Even of Mahometan- 
ism, which being among the best of them in its 
character, may be reasonably presumed to be 
among the best ^n its origin, we may ask, how 
could it be effectually reformed by a return to the 
principles of the Koran ?^ Traditions and glosses 
fnay have made the religion still worse ; but still, 
if we have ri^tly appreciated its origmal principles, 
the only effectual reformation would be apostasy. 
We are speaking, however, at present, of the 
tendency to reaZ, though it were but partial reform. 
Christiauity not only has its pure fountains, but 



' We h^^ve a fpecimen of Mahometan reformation in 
the modern sect of the Wahabees. They reject the fables 
with which the margin of the Koran is crowded, deeming all 
those who deviate from its literal meaning infidels; and 
maintain ** that to make war upon them, is the imperious 
duty of every Wahabee." At the commencement of the 
present century, they '* prepared to assail at once the con- 
sciences and the property of men.** They supported tha 
contest ^ by their religious pillages," and became very for- 
midable to the Ottoman power. They were at length 
repressed, but *' are still dreaded as plunderers." This cha- 
racter is combined with great rigour in certain kinds of 
abstinence, and in withholding what they deem undue 
honours to MahomeU-rMills^s Muham. pp. 456—41. 
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even when tbe streams and reservoirs have beeo 
most de^y imbued with what is coogenial and 
palatable to a corrupt taste and society, there had 
yet been areated by the essential spirit of the 
rriigion» and by ooca^onal access to those fountains, 
a desire to resort and return to them ; subidsting^ 
mcHie or l^g, through every age. We may trace 
this in the writings of jmous divines, even in popidi 
countries ;9 more eminently in the rudiments and 
growth of die protestant reformation ; and in the 
less extensive, but ^ot less vital reforms, which 



' As protestantSy we peculiarly and justly attribute many 
corraptioiis of Christianity to the numasiic orders; yet where 
do we find a stronger sense of the self-renouncing spirit of 
the gospel, than in the writings of the monk A^Kempis, who 
Hved before the Reformation ? ** Lord, how often shall I 
iresign myself, tad in what things shall I abandon myself?— 
Always^ and at every hour; as in the little, so in the great 
I except nothing ; but will have thee to be found denuded in 
all things. Otherwise, how canst thou be mine, and I be 
thine, imless thou be de^oiled of all self-will ?*'* ** He who 
attributes any thing good to himself, impedes the grace of 
God firom coming to him ; for the grace of the Holy Spirit 
always seeks a humble heart.'*f And ** the principle of this 
sacrifice, or sdf-abnegation,'* (observes Madame de Stael), 
*< is, in the Christian relig^n, devotement to one*8 God or 
one*s feUpw men, and not, as with the Stoics, the pride and 
dignity of one*8 personal character." % 



« De Imit. Christ!., lib. iii. e. 37. f Ibid. c. 42. 

t De la Littftratoie, tomei. p. 199. 
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have occurred from time to time tvithm the protes- 
tant churches. Now, if Christianity were a fiction, 
it is exceedingly improbable (in addition to the 
prior improbabilities) that after the lapse of many 
ages it should evince, so to speak, this moral 
•vitaliit/f this self-repairing power : — that men deeply 
under its influence in its corrupted state, and retain^ 
ing their attachment to the marvellous facts and 
doctrines in which the alleged fiction consists, should 
yet be prompted by its spirit to undergohardship and 
opposition, not in subverting it, but in restoring it to 
purity. This is surely a quality or tendency not to be 
expected in a fiction, or in the devotees of a fiction. 
While the perpetual inclination to corrupt our reli- 
gion, teaches us how much too pure it was for 
human artifice to originate, its permanent contrary 
tendency to emerge from corruption and declension, 
equally indicates that there is in it a principle not 
earthly, moving those who really receive it (under 
whatever form) to vindicate in some sort its pris- 
tine character, and to rise from the torpor, or 
recede from the superstition, in which it has been 
sunk and involved, (however agreeable to the cor- 
rupt nature in which they share), with a new and 
firm attachment to the religion itself^ Nor is this 



^ The spirit which appeart in the reform by Nanac )ia» 
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spirit of self-purification or revival within its long 
established boundaries, the only proof and exercise 
of this vital self-awakening force. We see it 
evinced in our own days by the renewed and per- 
severing endeavours of Christians to di£Puse their 
faith and hope throughout the world. What can 
agree less with the character which infidels have 
scornfully ascribed to Christianity — that of an anti- 
quated and half exploded fiction — than the growing 
energy of Christian missions ? And what is there 
in the history of mankind, we will not say parallel, 
but even distantly resembling the spirit of these 
missions ; a spirit of disinterested desire for the 
universal happiness of man, both temporal and 
eternal, passing over all the boundaries of com- 
plexion, language, and climate, and seeking to fulfil 
its aim by none but pure and pacific means ? It is 
freely admitted that with this spirit much base alloy 
is mingled, (as we fear there must be, till benefits 
are conveyed *^ by the disposition of angels ;'') but 



little or no analogy to this. He may have really desired 
some improvement on Hindooism, but it seems to have been 
Judaism or Christianity, derived through the Koran, which 
prompted thb desire ; and tlM>ugh be touched the Hbdoo 
system with a very gentle, sparing, temporizing hand, yet the 
tendenctf of his measures was rather that of undermining 
than purifying and reviving the ancient creed. This is not 
self-refonu^ but a ^ reform from without.'* 
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the sceptic cannot deny that such a spirit exists and 
powerfully operates, unless he can account the lives 
of Brainerd, Martyn, Schwartz, and Chamberlain^ 
and others not less devoted, as fabulous as he may 
suspect those of Jesus and Paul to be ; and can 
further persuade himself that the feelings of mul- 
titudes in Britain and America, who support large 
and costly institutions for propagating Christianity, 
are not interested in their direct and professed ob- 
ject. We know that this benevolent zeal is lament- 
ably partial in its extent, even in the countries 
where it most abounds ; but the same principles 
which have enkindled it in two or three parts of 
Christendom, are present, though they may be dor- 
mant, wherever the Npw Testament is found. And 
had it been as yet awakened only in a single mind — 
a Carey musing over the map of India, or an £liot 
studying the language of the Mohawks — ^yet would 
the phenomenon remain to be solved how an obso- 
lete fiction should inspire even one mind* with 

* We need not wonder that a fiction ever so ancient or 
ever so pr^xMtcrous should foster in ten thousand minds the 
love of proud austerities, or in a hundred thousand the love 
of tumultuous orgies, or of war and rapine. But this rdigion 
generates the love of human happiness; and it is truly, 
though bluntly remarked, by one that knew the heart, ** A 
poor country parson fighting against the devil in his parish* 
has nobler ideas than Alexander had.'*-'Adam's Private 
Thoughts. 
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Tiews 8a differing io thar purity und enliur^emeat 
£roin what have been prompted by other errors or 
by other truths. Lord Shaftesbury haft sarcasti- 
cally termed this ^' a supernatural charity." May 
not the term which he has used to brand it as 
romantic, be approjHriated in good earnest to denote 
the real origin (^ such a new temper ^nd aim 
among mankind ? Baxter, in an address ^' to the 
doubting and unbelieving readers," prefixed to the 
work cited above,* dated 1666, subscribes himself 
*' an earnest desirer of mankind^s felicity, R. B.^ 
I suppose few infidels will deny that he was so ; and 
that bis labours were, in a great measure, prompted 
by that feeling. We ask therefore, can that feei^ 
ing, — an earnest desire of momkmdls felicity- 
be shown to have been any where operative before 
Christianity? But now, in 18S8, judging by the 
solid test pf large contributions Jrom the Society 
Idands to the missionary cause, we have ^^ de- 
sirers of nmnkind's felicity^ in regions and among 
races then unknuwp, whom their new creed has 
just reclaimed from barbarism. This does not 
look as if the spirit of the faith were evaporated, 
OT the " supernatural charity^ ready to die. 
Once more. It should be borne in mind — 

* Reasons of Christian ReUgion. 
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V. T%(U the achnxmUdged mecmness and ignO' 
mmy amidst which this religion arose, aug^ 
ment the wonderfulness ofaU its chardcteristics, 
and enhance the incredibiUty of its arising from 
the ** sleight of menT" 

If a system, essentially unlike all others, impro- 
bable in its character, peculiar in its effects, per- 
manent in its spirit and energy, had issued from 
the seats of Athenian learning or Roman legislation, 
men might have looked on it as a monument of 
profound ingenuity, or of dominant influence : but 
the plainest inquirer, without any research into the 
written history of this religion, may satisfy himself 
-at once how contrary to these were the circum- 
stances of its birth and nurture. Let him ask a 
Jew ; and he will be contemptuously told, that this 
vile heresy came "out of Nazareth -^ that its 
author was a base deceiver, justly put to death for 
-magic and blasphemy, whom his own nation have 
never ceased to execrate ; that his companions and 
followers were of the same worthless and degraded 
x;ast. Let him turn to the infidels, and if, for the 
sake of consistency in scepticism, they do not 
choose to confirm all this, (though they ought to 
know that there is large testimony for it, and not a 
shadow of evidence against it,) they will at least be 
compelled to admit that the religion sprang up 
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amcHig the mean and unlettered, surrounded by 
contempt and hatred. Take either of these state- 
ments of its origin, the more special or the more 
general, then review attentively its unique moral 
character,* its unprecedented effects,f its still exist- 
ing spirit and tendencies,^ and consider whether, 
without supernatural aid, such a system could be 
produced and propagated by *wcA authors ? whe- 
ther all this could be primarily and essentially the 
work of base impostors and deluded fanatics ; re- 
membering always that its character, its effects, 
and its tendencies, have been, and are, singular and 
admirable, just in proportion as the principles and 
declarations of those, its plebeian authorSy have 
been adhered or resorted to. 

It is hoped that we have not failed in sustaining 
the proposition, that enough may be known of 
Christianity, without at all building on its miracu- 
lous history, and without entering into any exact 
and extensive researches, to afford us strong and 
complete presumptions of its supernatural ori^. 
Here, indeed, and in the whole sequel, we offer 
nothing like strict demonstration. Neither can it 
be denumsirated that the Odyssey, and the work 
ascribed to Thucydides, were not composed by 

• pp.35— 45. t PP« 44—57. \ pp. 57—63- 
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Scytbians ; nor that the basilltic columns of Staffa 
were not hewn und set up by antediluvian giants : 
but no one, it is presumed, wbd baa dtudied the 
former or surveyed the latter, will feel this unat- 
tainable kind of proof at all requisite, for his prac- 
tical conviction that such things could not be. 
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Thsbe abb statements concebnino Chbistianitt (and 
otheb coeval beligions), — in extant jewish and 
heathen wbitebs ; — in citations fbom the lost w0bk8 
of its advebsabies; — in notices of cdbbent obal 
objections to it; — in public appeals as to pvbuc 

FACTS BY EABLY ChBISTIAN APOLOGISTS ;— IN DETAILS BY 
ChBISTIAN WBITEBS OF BVENTS THE GENEBAL TBUTH 

of which is amply confibmed by theib opponents; 
— togbtheb with implications in the silence of some 
Jews and heathens, and in the conduct of othebs; 
which concub to fubnish teby stbong 6b0unds fob 
belieyino its 8ufsbnatubal obioin. 
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CHAPTER II. 



On the circumstances of Jesus ana his 
riBST disciples, as collected chiefly from 

enemies. 

The first proposition and first chapter of this 
work were especially designed for those who 
are indisposed to longer or more exact inquiry.* 
If such readers should now decline to proceed 
with us, yet has there been enough (as I ap« 
prehend) already proved, to make it their wis- 
dom and their duty not to reject the Gospel, but 
to read with earnestness, reverence, and prayer, the 
books of the New Testament ; in which, by the 
divine blessing, they may find a kind of evidence 
that no other writings can convey. 

The truth of Christianity, however, is so mo- 
mentous a question, to every mind not asleep in 

* See ch. l, sect, l, p. 4. 
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dulness, or absorbed in the waking dreams of this 
world ; and there is something so marvellous in its 
character, rise, and propagation, — that even per- 
sons to whom other historical researches would 
be irksome, may think this history worthy of 
their fuller review. At all events, there is another 
and very different order of readers, to whom we 
may expect that ancient testimonies concerning the 
origin and progress of our reh'gion will not be un- 
wekome ; and although it be in the New Testa- 
ment that by far the most ample, direct, and ex- 
plicit testimonies exist, yet I conceive that those 
will be received, as proofs, with the more advan- 
tage and reliance, if we can prevuyusly shew the 
religion to have had substantially that sort of rise 
and progress which its own records assign ; even 
although we may draw this conclusion from sources 
that are very indirect, and comparatively scanty. 
However ingeniously, and in some respects truly, 
it has been argued by a powerful modern advo- 
cate of our faith, that the direct testimony of 
converts is, for that very reason, th6 more sure and 
credible, it still remains true^ that, in other respects, 
the admissions of enemies have a peculiar kind of 
force ;* and this remark extends not only to their 



* So thought one of the ablest ancieni defenders of our 
reli^oD, who, after <^ing Porptiyfy concerning the high 
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words ttid a<^on8 in re^nrence to this rdigioH, but 
also to their siknce ; and to their accounts of the 
state of society at the time of its introduction. 
From such sources it will be £Dund that we can 
deriye (directly or by solid inference) the cumula- 
tire proof of several impcnrtant classes of facts. 
And, first, that which will be the subject of the 
{Nresent chapter — the reality of the life of Jesus ; the 
country and age in which he lived ; his staticm and 



antiquity of Moses, observes, in the words adopited as part of 
a motto to this volume — ** by the confession of enemies^ in- 
disputably, I think our assurance is confirmed."** When a 
pretematoral cause is asugned or admitted by those who still 
wish to depredate and frustrate the effect, it must be either on 
account of the notoriety of that cause, or of the confessed in- 
adequacy of natural causes to explain such effect Thus the less 
clear and direct proo& of Christianity are at the same time the 
less disputable; partly as coming from those who will concede 
as kttle as they can ; partly also because they do not so muck 
consist in admissions of what is supernatural, (and therefore 
by many disbelieved), as in statements of effects or concomi- 
tants, which we may see to require aiuf n^cwesomethingsuper- 
natural. They are also frequently, even with regard to these 
effects or concomitants, not formal depositions or statements, 
but quite incidental. In each of these respects they form an 
unsuspicious kind of evidence, highly adapted to be preli- 
minary to that which is direct and copious* 



* Euseb. Prep.Evang. 1. x. pp. 484-5, quoted in Lar. iv. 226i 
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deafLh ; the character which he was understood to 
daim, and in which he was received by his first, 
followers; and further, the circumstances and 
qualifications of those his first disciples. 

It will fully appear from the citations annexed* 
— I. That this remarkable person was bom in 
Bethlehem, a village of Judaea, in the time of 
Tiberius Caesar and Herod; — ^that his readence 
was chiefly at Nazareth, a town of Galilee ;— rthat 
he was of humble parentage, and, from the stigma 
attached to his birth, " of no reputation ;" — that he 
lived in an inferior station, and in circumstances of 
great indigence; — ^that he was not distinguished 
by a comm^pding figure, or graceful aspect, but 
rather by the contrary disadvantages; — that he 
finally suffered the deepest and most public kind of 
shaipe ; undergoing, at the time of a Jewish pass- 
over, during the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate, 
the servile death of crucifixion. 

We learn also, that he who thus lived and suf- 



* In Supplement A to this chapter^ which should be now 
read ; as it contains the grounds on which the summary here 
following in the text, is framed. So will the ensmng supple* 
meats and the Appendices, be likewise read with most ad- 
vantage at those places in the text where they are first 
referred to. 
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jfered, had daimed the character of Messiah/ that 
is of the great prince and prophet expected by the 



' That the person whose birth, station, and death were 
thus described and recognised by Jews and heathens, claimed 
.during his public life to be the Messiah, or prince and 
Saviour, ti^n anxioudy expected by the Jewish people;* 
and that those who adhered to him, before as wdl as afker 
his crucifixion, received him in that character, is shown (in 
Supplement A to this chapter) fix>m consenting Jewish tradi- 
dons or mem<Hrs } but as our full acquaintance with those facls» 
(indeed with all others relating to this exalted person), is 
drawn from our Scriptures,-*a source of information to 
which, invaluable as it is, we do not here resort, — it may be 
i%ht to notice some less direct evidence of them derivable 
from the forgoing and a few subsequent citations. '- 

The very names of** Christ" and ** Christians," which were 
applied to the master and to the disciples, both by the early 
foUowen of Jesus, and by their heathen enemies, may suffice, 
if r^htly considered, to establish this point. Suetoniu8,( 
(in his life of Ne^o,) mentions ** the Christians.'t Tacitus \ 
speaks of them as those whom at Rome, in the same reign, ^ 
•'the common people called Christians." J This would 8Uffi-\ 
dently prove that, thirty years after the death of Jesus, the * 
name of Christian was generally given to his followers ; from ; 
which alone we might safely infer, that Christ had been always \ 
the received name or title of their leader. But the historiany 
distinctly informs us of this ; for in the next sentence, quoted I 
below,§hesay8,*«The author ofthat name was Christus;' or,a8it ) 
|s there perhaps more justly, though not sa strictly rendered ^ 



♦ Full proofs of that expectation will be founci in cb.ir, 
t See p. 84, below, X Apnal. nx. 44. § See p. 84, below. 
VOL. I. ?t 
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ffL 



^ 



Jewish nation ; and had been received as such by 
his adherents. 



y " they had their denomination from Chrbtus.** Few heathens 
[ who used it might know or attend to the origin or hn* 
) port of thb terra '' Christus/' but we ought not to overlook 
( it. We are apt^to^ think of it r^ thfT P* ff P'^Qp^rr 'f^am^ 5|ir 
hmri^iyifi^ ^hftn as a ti^^l^ pf rank ^flf) nffin,f»_^ y*1frtff*i »h^ 

\ j^iptist ; sigqifying ** tt^^ Annintffd.'^ and appliftd to rfie \yi^ 

j£SsL>'R^ P.^ests, an4 sgigfitimfiff prftphets. ftf thfi Jftwifih 

Ueople, fromjhi>i |' {i^jpg MBflfifimtf ri, hjf HffCtitmi* This may 
/foe illustrated to the English reader by our adopting the 
( version of the Septuagint and Vulgate in 1 Sam. xxiv. G. 

iDavid was restrained, as he there professes, by the remem* 
/brancd of that holy unction, from avenging himself on j^g il, 
\ who sought his life. *' The Lord forbid that I should do this 
/thing unto my master, the Lorcrs_|Q iatf^ to stretch forth 
I mine hand against him, seeing he is the Chriitof ^^ ^rd." 
[Here the woyd Christ is used in t^oth t^ose versions to tfy>i> 
.late the Hebrew word Messiahs i. e. the Anointedf ** JJ^f^ 
lkmj[8j when anointed^ weLeJGlQtL&jic egerepts over the Jewish 
/ people, who were under a Theocracy ; and were by anointing 
\ made ti^pical CkristSf ['txoyixyg t *i>«c y fig-ri/y ] (tf ^U Sfr W"« ff ^OfUl 
[ gtgressjt^ And so indeed they were. They did typify the 
xMessias who was to be Lord and governor of the church, as 

Aheir kings were of the Jews/'t It was also sometimes 
/ employed to denote the prophetic or patriarchal heads of the 



* See these remarks more at large in Dr. Canlpbdl's preliminary 
dissertations to bis translation of tlie gospels, vol. i. p. 1^4. 

f S«e also in tlie sunie version, ii Sam. xix. 21. i Chron. 
xvi. 22. Psajm ii. 2. ; 9v. IS. Isai. xlv. i. 

{ Bp. Kiddei'^ Deroonst. Messias, vol i. p. 30. 
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We collect further from the like sources,* the 
condition and qualifications of the personal corn- 



Jewish people. See the s^tuagint and vulgate versions o£\ 
F^alm cv. 15, and of the citation of that passage, l Chron. xvi. 

911, where find ia rpprt^spnt^^^ aa cay^n^, rn^^^^mfng j\Wham, J 

J«Mr, and Jaflflh> , " Tnnrh nnt my Cbrkd, and,do my^neg: 
^ets no _harm/ ^ Thia ahft^y tj^a^ t\^^ ijljp ^\mm\ ^y ^ 
If'*^ HnifTftf rfTr rrifff^". ""^ g^gl by those of his \ 
followers who spoke in Hebrew or Chaldee, was „ lite - . 
rally Ji^m the Me^i^h. nr Jftiiia thp AnniT^fp^^ ttia.^?f!i 
J^^^^y Pri^ ^ft M ^i RF ffpb^,^. It is evident also, that since his 
followers persisted to give him this title, and to allege the 
elaim involved in it, after his ignominious death, much 
more must they have done so befpre that event. Be- 
sides, it is only by this claim that we can at all explain the 
design in which Jesus was engaged, or the character which 
he assumed. It is obvious from Tacitus, who speaks of ** the 
superstition" of his followers, that these were of a reU^otu 
nature ; and it is intimated by the mention of our Lord'si 
condemnation, as a public leader, that they were alleged or 
feigned to be, moreover, of ajoo^f^o/nature. It will be 
shown in a future chapter* that it was precisely, a personage 
of this complex character, at once a prophet and liberating 
chief, whom the Jewish nation at that very time earnestly ex- 
pected. Such was the pretended character of Theudas, who 
arose seven or eight years after the death of our Saviour ; 
and of another who came from Egypt in the time of Nero ; 
both of whom professed to be prophets, and to work mira- 
cles. Josephus not only relates the claims of these, but of 
several others, who, ^ under pretence of divine inspiration,** 



lu Supplement (B) to this Chapter^ 
♦ Cb. iv. 
£ 2 
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panions and followers of Jesus. It is unanimously 
affirmed by enemies — II. That he waa not aided 



, or as *^ prophets," deceived the people. And Grotius 
remarks, ** all those who declared themselves divinely com- 
missioned to 4^1^^ ^hc Jewish people, did by that act pror 
fess themselves Christs."* It is worthy of notice that 
' (besides the silence of Josephus, which will be hereafter con^ 
sidered), neither the Talmuds nor the calumnious histories of 
Jesus impute to our Lord any plan or act of martial insur- 
rection, or seditious tumult and violence. Indeed that 
abridged by Martini distinctly ascribes to him the contrary 
temper; for it represents the Galileans as desirous to fight 
with the soldiers sent to apprehend him, and himself as forbid- 
ding it, "Fight not for me," [nolite pugnare, &c.] " the strength 
of my father in heaven will defend me."f The Talmudists 
charge him with the crime of " instigating to false worship, 
(forbidden in Deut. xiii.) and so causing Israelites to sin."^ 
And that " he seduced and instigated Israel," and was 
*' a seducer of the people.'*^ But this strictly corresponds 
with the notion of a " prophet," or spiritual leader. It illus- 
trates also the accusations of" blasphemy," which our gospels 
' record ; while the tide of Christ, itself equivalent to king,— 
\ and that of Saviour or deliverer, holding out the promise of 
. spiritual freedom,— when wrested from their religious sense to 
' serve the purposes of hatred, might give a plausible colour to 
<^the conjoint charge of political ambition. It should be ob- 
served, that these brief and incidental statements or hints 
of the Talmud, remarkably correspond with the fuller 
account in the Jewish memoirs ;|| particularly with that where 



* Grotius in Matt, zxiv.5, quoted in Lar. iQ. 504, note. 

f In B. pr., p. 139. | Quoted in Lar. iii. 66^—666, notes. 

§ Supplement (A) to this chapter, p. 81. || Ibid. 
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or paUonized by the learned, the rich, or the 
powerful; but that his first followers, the more ex*- 
tensive prc^^tors of the religion, were poor, un- 
lettered, and of disreputable condition. 



the prophetic claim of Jesus is met by a reference to 
Debt xiii.* 

' There are also several passages quoted from Celsus by^ 
Origen^ which indicate plainly the claim of Jesus to be the i 
predicted Messiah, his reception by Jewish Christians in that 
character, and his rejection by the other Jews as having 
daimed it, but without rightf Those passages will be ad- 
duced in treating of the expectation of the Messiah, and the 
reader is referred to them;t if indeed any further proof can 
be needed, after those which have been now deduced, not 
only from the concurrent statements of the Jews, but also 
from the title or appellative by which Jesus was always dis- 
tinguished, and from the correspondence of this title with his 
acknowledged character as a religious or prophetic leader. 
I know not whether this point, separately, has ever been 
^estioned ; but in an age when sceptical disputants invent 
tiie wildest paradoxes, it is well not to neglect the establish- 
ment, from other sources than our own sacred books, of 
all points which admit it. This fact, that Jesus claimed 
to be the Messiah, and was so received by his followers, 
has a bearing not only on the discussions of the following 
pages, but on a very valu^le part of the evidence from 
prophecy. 



• Page 81, below. 

t So in the expostulation of Justin, quoted below, (p. 83) the Jewil 
are fepieseoted as '' scoffing at the King •/ Israel;** wliich sbowss 
the daim of Messiabsbip made by and for him. , J 

J Ch. iv. 
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Here then we are certainly enabled to resume, 
with increased confidence and distinctness, the 
argument of the former proposition. It was there 
shown that Christianity specificaUy and eminently 
differs in its char(wter or principle from all rdi- 
gions which men are known to have devised, or can 
be supposed likely ever to devise ; that it also sig* 
nally differs in its effects^ and not less remarkably 
in its self-reforming and diffusive spirit and ten- 
dencyi it was there also briefly urged, th^t 
the reputed circumstances of its origin and early 
progress make its invention still less credible :— but 
we have now acquired the means of comparing 
those high and striking peculiarities above enume* 
rated, with the Tcnown and detailed facts of its rise 
and first dissemination. 

Concerning this religion,— which, whether its 
character, effects, or tendencies be considered, 
it will hardly be thought that there was any 
chance of Plato or TuUy having produced,— 
we can now state, in the very words of its 
Jewish and heathen censors, that it came from 
one of whom it was said, ** that his name and 
memory oyght to perish;'* — from one who was 
" born in a Jewish village, and subsisted by 
labour ;'* was " little of stature, unsightly, and 
ignoble ;'' — ^from (Hie who suffered a punishment 
*' infamous even for the vile \^ inflicted as a most 
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degrading defeat of claims^ ^ich his own nation 
denied ; — that it was next propagated by " low 
persons," ^ abjects/^ *' vile publicans and sailors," 
•' rude and illiterate," ** worthless," '* rustic and 
indigent.'*'^ Needs any thing to be said to show, 
that there is no credible proportion between th^se 
inventors and this invention ; between the workmen 
and the work ; the designerjii and the design ? If 
we have jweviously found Christianity to be (and 
this in manifold aspects,) too unacceptable, and 
peculiar, and efficacious a system to have been the 
device of any men, — how much more of siich 
men!K 



' « These are die men," (says the AbW Bullet), « who 
undertake to instruct the Greeks, fathers of science and the 
arts ; the Romans, masters cf the world. Here are they who 
resolve to convict sages of folly, philosophers of ignorance, the 
whole world of error/** 

'''If any one contemplate these persons,^^ (writes Origen), 
** not only boldly discoursing to Jews concerning faith in 
Jesus, but also proclaiming him to the rest of the nations, and 
prevailing; will he not inquire — whence was their persuasive 
power ? And will he not say that Jesus, by some divine 
power, fulfilled in his apostles that saying, *' Come ye after 
me, and I will make you fishers of men/'f 



♦ Hist. pp. 71—2. 
t Cent. Cels,, L L p. 4&. Edit. Spenc. abridged. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE LIFE, AND DEATH OF JESUS. 

The principal passages wbich I have met mth, may be 
Classed as follows :— 

" 1.— i« extahi Jetuifh boohs,* ^^ Minam," (i. e. Maiy, the 
Mae<«fA of the Septuagint and the Gospels,) ^ brought forth a 
son, whom she called Joshua." ( Je8us.)f — " The elders of tjie 
Sanhedrim proclaimed him unfit to be of the congregation, 
and styled him Jeschu ; as a sign that his name and memory 
<Hight to perish, t — Jeschu finding himself thus marked, retired 
into upper Galilee/* — ^^ Jeschu passed to Bethlehem, his birtli- 
place, and swd to the inhabitants, * it is of me that Isaiah spake 
when he said, a virgin shall conceive, &c.* — To the people of 
Jerusalem, < I am he of whom the prophet Zechariah said^ 
behold your king,' &c.— < It is I whom JDavid, my forefather, 
had in view when he wrote, the Lord said unto me thou art 
my son,^ &c. And again : < the Lord said unto my Lord, sit 
thou on my right hand ;'' — and, (after relating that he was 
bound, scoui^ed, a^d crowned with thorns, this book adds 
that he declared), "My blood must expiate the sins of men, 
as Isaiah predicted in these words, * by his strips we are 

* See the use of these explained and defended below inch. iz. 
sect. 2, and above in Supplement (A) to Introduction, 
t See Heb, IT. 8. 

I See, on these names, Bp. Kidder Demonst. Mess. vol. i. 
pp.«— 7— 11. 
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healed.* " — ^After the death of Jesus, one of the ancients is 
represented as addressing the Nazarenes in these terms, 
** You ought to know that this person who has been hung, 
was the enemy of the Jews and of their law."* 

Another Jewish book represents our Saviour as saying to 
the Jews, ^ You know that all the prophets have prophesied 
of the Miessiah, and in truth it is I who am he/*t And 
again : — ^ of me, one of the prophets said, < there shall come 
forth a rod out of the trunk of Jesse,'* &c. It relates that 
the wise men answered, " this is not said of him, but of him 
It is said^ Deut xiii. 5., that prophet shall die who speaks 
iniquity against God.** In the same piece we read, (after 
the mention of a delusive sign which Jesus is described as 
g^^ng,) '^ Then they all bowed before him and said, * this is 
doubtless the Messiah.** Our Lord is several times named 
in this short tract, " Jesus the Nazarene.** 

The Talmud relates,—^' On the day of the preparation of 
the sabbath, they suspended Jesus. He seduced and insti- 
gated the Israelites/' (i. e. to false worship or schism). ( 
*< When no proof of his innocence could be found, they sus- 
pended him on the day of the preparation of the passover. 
He was a seducer; and of such God has said, Deut. xiii. 8, 
' Thou shalt not spare him, nor conceal him.* ** In the 
Gemara on Deut. xiii. 6, it is said, *' against none are snares 
to be laid, except against a seducer, who would seduce 
another to idolatry and strange worship.*'^ 

• From an abridgment of the Toldoth Jesehu, (as translated by 
Wagenseil, with which I have coUated it), in B. Pr., pp. 121—130. 

t Compendiuni of Jewish Histoiy of Jesus, by Raymond Mar- 
tini, in Pugio fidei, Pt. ii. c 9. pp- 290— i. 

t nn*m ** et impulisset (schismate)." Vers. Vorstii in obss. in 
Ganz. Oennen David, p. 269, 

§ Gemara of Babylon, on the Mishna, tr. Sanhedrin, f. 43, 
quoted in Lar. iii. 666, note. See also another Latin version of 
the original, in B. pr. p. 1 18* 

x3 
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Grodiu* and others state, that the Jews call our Saviour 
^n, which is the word used, Deut. xxl 2$, ^ He tint it 
hanged, is accursed of God." 

2.—Incitatvmtfromy or referencei to, Jewkh books^^'AnO' 
ther Jewish memoir states, ** Jesus was bom under Herod the 
Great. This prince, irritated against the guilty/* (meaning 
the parents of Jesus) " who had fled to Egypt, went to 
Bethlehem, and massacred the children there."— ** Jesus 
declared that he was the true Redeemer |>in3], and that 
whoever believed in him, should have part in the age to 
come. He maintained that the law must be abolished.*^ 
" He taught that he came to abolish the feasts, to establish a 
law which should go forth from Sion, and to make expiation 
for sins.*' — ** The king sent an order through all the earth, 
that if any one would defend the cause of Jesus, he should 
present himself before the council.** — ** Jesus was fastened to 
the wood.**f The words of the tract itself (since examined 
to verify the above citations) are these — ** They suspended 
Jesus on the wood without Jerusalem, as the king and the 
wise men had decreed/'^ 

Agobard, Bishop of Lyons in the ninth century, relating the 
opinions of the Jews of his time, writes — ** They read in the 
teachings of their ancestors ' that Jesus was ** cast into prison 
by the sentence of Tiberius, and was suspended on a cross." 
[furcil suspensum.] 0pp. £d. Paris, 1666, p. 76, and quoted 
in B. pr.p. 146, but there misprinted, [furift succensum]. 

3.— /it ttatemenU of Jews, at related in CArittian writers, — 
** This person" (says the Jew Trypho\ " who is called by you 
the Chritit, was dishonourable and inglorious, so as even to have 



• De Ver. Rel. Cbri^., L. ii. spc. 2, note. 

t Toldoth Huldricl, quoted in Busn. Hist, des Julfs, liv. iv. c.28, 
torn. iii. p. 429—437. Edit. Rotterd. 1707. And see B. pr. 
p. 132-3. 

J Told. Huldr. Lugd. Bat. 1705. p. 87. 
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ftUen under the extreme curse of God's ] 

cified."* Again :— « Ye" (Christians) " pla 

a man who was crucified.*'f In disputing tiie application ot 
a Psalm, he says, ** Thou sayest it was spoken to that suf* 
ferer [tot woftirw rot/rov], whom thou art earnest to prove to be 
the Christ/* $ 

4.— ^/a appeak to the Jew$ by earfy Chriitian writers, — 
* You persevere in your maUce/* (says Justin) ** cursing 
those who demonstrate Him that was crucified by you to be 
the Christ ; and besides this, you attempt to shew that he 
was crucified as an enemy of Grod, and accursed.} ** As I 
saidbef6re,t| you sent chosen men through the world, declar- 
ing that an impious and unlawful sect had taken rise from 
Jesus, a certain Galilean deceiver, whom after ye had cruci- 
fied his disciples had stolen from the tomb by night, where 
he was placed after being detached from the cross/'T After 
mentioning the destruction of Jerusalem, and the calamities 
of the nation, Justin writes—** These things have well and 
justiy befallen you, for ye killed the Just One and his pro- 
phets before him, and now those who hope in him ye do 
• your utmost to dishonour, cursing in your synagogues those 
that believe on the Christ." •• — ** But the excess of your wicked- 
ness is, that you have hated and put to death the Just, 
and those Who have received of Him to be what they are, 
pious, just, and benevolent/^ff — ^ I entreat you, brethren, 
speak not evil against that crucified person, nor deride his 
stripes, by which it is possible for all to be healed, even as we 
have been healed. Revile not the Son of God, nor obey 
the Pharisees your teachers by scoffing at the King of Israel, 



• Dial. Edit. Thirlb. p. 200. f Ibid. p. 166. 

X Ibid^p. 297. § Ibid. pp. 343-4. jji.e.in Ibid.p. 171. 

Hf Ibid, p . 368, quoted in Lar. iii. 486. 

*• Ibid. p. 169. ft Ibid. p. 427. 
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at the nil^n of the lynagogaes initnict you to do after the 
ptayers."* 

5.— /it extant work$ cf Heathen authors.—^ Thef' (the 
Chrbtians) " had their deoominatioa from jChristus, who, ia 
the reign of Tiberius^ was put to death as a criminal by the Fro- 
curator Pontius PilatU8."f ** The Chridians, a sort of meiivof 
& new iuperttition/' writes Suetonius, | referring to a period 
about twenty years after the time when the followers of 
Christ are said to have been ^ called Chnstians first at 
Antioch/* which was in the first years of the reign of Clau- 
dius.^ His language therefore best agrees with the date above 
assigned by Tacitus for the death of their master, and not with 
the &lse and mutually contradicting dates of certain Jewish 
writers. If Jesus had suffered at the period some of those 
pretend, hb religion could not have been strictly termed 
new in the reign of Nero. 

In a work of Lucian, a native of Syria, who wrote in the 
second century, we read— *f They,^* (the Christians) "still 
worship that great man who was crucified [aycMncoXovto^ora] in 
Palestine, because he introduced into the world this new 
religion. "II And again. — ** They worship that crucified 
spphist of theirs.**T 

Justin Martyr, though he wrote before Ludan, may 
afibrd us a fit comment on that scomer*s contemptuous term. 



• Dial. Edit. Thirlb., p. 428. 

f Tacit Adnal. 1. iv. c. 44. That Pilate was gorernor of Judaea 
during the last ten years of that emperor, appears expressly from 
Josephus. ^* Having been ten years in Judaea, he hastened away to 
Rome, in obedience to the orders he had received from Vitelliu.<^ 
not daring to refuse. But before he readied Rome, Tiberius was 
deceased."— Antiq., I. xvUi. c. 4. s. 2. Ed. Haverc T. i. p. 880. 
Whiston, V. Ui.p.l40. 

t Vita Neion. c. 16. § Act Apost. xi. 26—28. 

U De Ifort. Pereg. in Lar. iv. 150, and original in B. pr. p. 228. 
H Ibid. . 
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In hit first apology he preftces some quotations of our Lol^*s 
paeceptSy by observing that ^ his discourses were brief and 
eondsejfbr he was not a sopkiti, but his word was the power 
ofGod;* 

• 6. — In citaikmijrom, or referencei to^ Heathen authors* — ^The 
work of Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, against the Christ 
tians, supposed to have been written in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, if not earlier^f is not now extant, but is largely 
quoted in theadswer of Origen. In great part of his book 
thb heathen speaks in the person of a Jewish objector. He 
styles Jesus ^ the first author of this sedition/* % He remaiksj 
^ It is but a very few years since he founded this doctrine, 
who is accounted by the Christians to be the Son of God.*'$ 
^ After this,** (says Origen), ** he personates the Jew, arguing 
against Jesus. He reproaches him with his birth in a Jewish 
village, and of a country-woman, indigent, and subsisting by 
the labour of her hands ;** and, ^ that he, bei^g in penury, 
went to service in Egypt." || Treating of what befits a divine 
personage, Celsus pronounces that ^ he should be superior to 
others in stature, or beauty, or strength, or voice, or awful- 
x^ss [w»TairXtf|*v], or pcrsuasiveness ; ' "whereas Jesus," he 
adds, ** differed nothing from another in this respect, but was, 
as they si^, Httle of stature, unsightly, and ignoble.^ * Else- 
where he designates our Saviour " the Nazarean man."** In 
commenting on some Christian terms, as the ^ tree or wood of 
life,'* &c. he says, they use these phrases, '^ I suppose, because 
their master was nailed to a cross, and was by trade a car- 

• Apol. 1. p. 21. Edit. Thirlb. f Lar. iv. 1 13-14. 

I In Orig., 1. viii. p. 38T, quoted in Lar. iv. 121. 
§ In Orig. 1. i. p. 21, in Lar. iv., 120. See also 1. viii. pp. 385—6 
in B. pr.p. 114. ** They adore this person^ who appeared but lately." 

II Ibid. 1. i. p. 22, in Lar. iv. 121. 

^ Ibid. 1. vi.. p. 327, partly quoted in B. pr. p. 1 U. 

*• Ibid. 1. vii. p. 343, in Lar. iv. 1 17* 
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peoter. Had he been cast from a prec^NCe» or had he 
wrov^t in stone or iron, we shoidd haye had the precipice 
of life, or the blessed stone/* &c* Origen remarks, thut 
Celsus uses tautology concerning Jesus^ saying, for^ the 
second time, that ** he having transgressed, suffered capital 
punishment from the Jews.**f He thus refen to the 
gOYemor concerned in our Lord*s condemnation — ** But 
neither did he that condemned him suffer any such thing as 
Pentheus, the becoming a maniac, or being'^tom in pieces/* ( 
He appeab to Chrbtians as adoMng that their master really 
suffercMl : ^ For ye do not say this, that he appeared to ia* 
pious men to suffer these things, yet did not suffer them ; but 
on the contrary, ye ctmfeu him to have suffered,'* [axxav* 
TiMpvc %aBm ifAoxoyHT«].§ In another plao^ when complaining 
that Christ*s resurrection was not seen of all the peq>le, he 
observes that Jesus, ** while he was diriielieved on, preached 
freely to all ;'* and that ^ when punished, he was seen of 
all/' II In the person of the Jew he Mrrites, ''we, having 
convicted and condemned him, judged him worthy to be 
punished**' T 

The Emperor Julian, as quoted in Cyril, describes our 
Saviour as ** Jesus the Nazarene*"** ''Jesus," (he says), 
"whom you celebrate, was one of Caesar's subjects. If you 
dispute it, I will prove it by and by ; but it may be as Well 
done now. For yourselves allow, that he was enrolled with 
his father and mother in the time of Cyrenius.**ff He assigns 
the period when the religion took its rise. " In the times of 



* In Orig. 1. vi. p. 298, abridged. f ^^^^' '* i^* P-^^* 

} Ibid 1. ii. p. 81, inLar., iv. 118. 

§ Ibid.l. iL p. 70, in ibid. iv. ltd. 

II Ibid. 1. U. 104, in ibid. iv. 130. 

If Ibid. 1. ii. p. 62, quottd in B. pr. p. 168. 

** Jul. Id Cyr., I. ill. p. 100, in Lar.iv. 333. 

ft Ibid.l. vi.p. 213, in ibid. iv. 335. 
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Tlberitis and C^audios, when theie tiungi happened, &c.'** 
He addresses die Christians—^ You who are «o very un- 
h^py as to leave the immortal gods, and go over to the dead 
man of the Jews.*'f And again—** Jesus is named for about 
three hundred years." ^ 

7— ./a opimottt or renuarkt ofPagans^ related or referred to 
hy ChritiUm writers, — Cecilius, the Pi^an, in the dialogue of 
IGnucius Felix, reviles the Christians as adoring ** a man who 
underwent capital punishment for his crime.**§ The Pagans, 
in the work of Amobius, dius object :—** Ye worship a man 
who was bom, and (which is infamous even for vile persons), 
sldn by the punishment of the cross.'* || 

Other incidental references by Jews and heathens to 
• the life and death of Jesus, which are so many additional 
testimonies in the way of implication^ are inserted else- 
where ; because they chiefly relate to other points ; such 
as the authority by which Christ was condemned,^ the perw 
secution of his followers,** the progress of their faith.ff 

The reador, as he meets with these in the sequel, should 
remeibber that they indirectly but powerfully corroborate the 
fiicts which form the subject of this chapter.! t 

8. — In appeals to heathen governors and people by edrfy 
Christian writers, — Justin Martyr,§§ in his first Apology, ad* 
dressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius and his adopted 
sons, and the senate and people of Rome,|| || writes, ^ Bethle- 



♦ Ibid. 1. vi. p. 206, in Lar. iv. 337. 

t Ibid. 1. vi. p. 194, in ibid, t l^id. 1. vi. p. 101, in ibid. it. 33^. 

§ pp. 22-3, quoted in 6. pr. p. 168. |i 1. i. note 23, in ibid. 

^ See Jewish books ; in cb. iv. below. 

*• See Celsus, in cb. vi. Told. Huld. in ibid. 

tf See Celsus, in cb. viii. 

II See also, note to Supplement (C), cb. iv. 

§§ Who was born in Flavia Neapo!is, anciently called Sicbem, a 

city of Samaria, in Palestine, He had been a heathen philosopher, 

but saffered martyrdom as a Christian, A. D. 103, or 164. Lar. 

i. 341. nil Lar., vol. i. p. 342. 
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hem, iQ which Jems Christ was born, is a village in the 
country of the Jews, atlhe distance of five and thirty stadia 
firom Jerusalem. You may assiire yourselves of this from the 
census made in the time of Cyrenius, your first procurator in 
Judaea."* In the same Apology, having motioned our Sa- 
viour's crucifixion, &c. he adds, ** and that these things were 
so done, you may know from the acts made in die time of 
Pontius Piiate/*f Tertullian, in his Apology addressed to the 
governors of provinces, or chief magistrates at Carthage, where 
it^ was written, A.D. 198,t having spoken of our Saviours 
crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension, goes on, " Of all 
these things relating to Christ, Pilate, in his own conscience 
a Christian, sent an account to Tiberius, then emperor.**§ In 
another section of the same Apology he writes, ** Tiberius, in 
whose time the Christian name arose, having received from 
Palestine in Syria an account of such things as manifested 
our Saviour's divinity, proposed t6 the senate, giving his own 
vote as first in his favour, that he should be placed among 
the gods. The senate refused, because he (the emperor) 
had himself refused that honour. Nevertheless, Csesar 
retained his own opinion, and threatened punishment to the 
accusers of Christians. Search your own registers [com- 
mentarios ve8tros],|| you will there find that Nero was the 



* Lar. i. 140,, and see Just. M. Edit. Thirlb., p. 66. A siiottg 
though indirect appeal conceroing Christ^s birthplace is also 
mad« by Origen, quoted cb. iz. sect. Z, below. 

t Lar. iii. 599, and see Just M. Edit. Thirlb., p. 60, and a 
seoood reference to Pilate, ibid. p. 71, quoted below, cb. zii. sect. 2. 
t Lar. i. 418, and iv. 169. 

§ Apol. c. 21, in Lar. iii. 599. Compare a Jewish tradition, ch. 
iz. sect. 2, below. 

(I He appears to refer them to some official record. " The acts 
of the seivite were called comment€arios,** (Lips, in Tacit, in Lar. 
Hi. 600, note). 
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first who cruelly employed the imperial sword against this 
sect, then becoming numerous at Rome/*^ Eusebius quotes 
this passage, describes its author as ^ famous for his skill in 
the Roman laws ;** and mentions that this apology, written in 
Latin, had been translated into Greek, f I have given it 
entire in this place, though it goes far beyond our present 
topic, namely, the life, time, and death of Christ, — ^because 
those primary facts are substantiated by it only in the way of 
implication. That implication however h of the strongest 
kind. X Nay, the false acts of Pilate, forged long after Tertullian*8 
days, might of themselves, in my opinion, prove that the life 
and condemnation of Christ under that governor were un- 
questioned matters of fact. If no direct memoir or record 
of the life, trial, and death of Socrates had come down to us, 
but only a piece which we knew from ancient writers to 
have been forged in a subsequent age, purporting to be 
written by his chief judge or accuser, and vindicating those 
acts ; the station and era of that judge or accuser being well 
known, — the very composition of such a fiction would sho^^ 
that the trial and death of the philosopher at that period and 
by that agent was then an undisputed and universally ac- 
knowledged event. 



* Apol. 0. S. in Lar. iii. 599^ note. 

f Hist. Ecclet. (published A. D. 326), quoted in Lar. Ui. 600, 
•Ddii.S59. 

{ The proposal of Tiberius, and refusal of the senate, are alfeQ 
referred to by Chrysostom, (Horn. 26, in 2 Cor. io Lar. iii; 
60S), who, as Dr. Lardner thinks, may have drawn l)is informal 
tlpo *' firom geneml tiaditioo," rather than firom the above writen. .t 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



B. 

ON THE STATION, &C. OF THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 

The chief pasMgei which I have found, are as follow : — 
I. — In extant Jewuh books. — ** His disciples and the wicked 
throng attached to him.*'* — ** When the report of his works 
reached Jerusalem, the worthless rejoiced greatly in them ; 
but the ddersy the devout, and the multitude of wise men 
wept bitterly.f *' The Toldoth of Huldric terms the disciples 
^ vain [D'pn] and futile men," and the apostles *< those 
worthless persons.** | 

24 — In cUationt from, or referencei to, Jewuh books. — 
'^Then many low persons of our nation attached themselves 
to Jesus.**^ Agobard,in his reference to ancient Jewish 
legends,* says, ^they read that Jesus conferred on one 
of his dudples the name of Kephas, or a stone, on account 
of the hardness and dullness of his understanding.**f 

* Toldoth Jesdiu Wagens. p. 14, and in B. pr. p. 126. 
t Ibid, to B. Pr., p. 128. t P- ^^ 

k Compendium, 4ec. in Pug. fid., p. ii. c. 8, pp. 290—1, given in 
B. pr., pp. 135 — 8. If there had been any sort of plea for affirming 
that men eminent for wealth or power, dcill or learning, either 
openly <« secretly assisted Jesus, these unprincipled writers, (see 
efa. iz. sect 2. note, below), would probably have adduced tais, 
as a way of accounting for Ms success: if not, since it would 
have been urged by Christians as a proof that that he was worthy 
of such support, they would have been concerned to account for the " 
fact itself; as we shall see they were for the miracles. 

* P. 82, above. 

t Opp., p. T6. Par. edit. 1066. quoted in B. pr. p. 145. 
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S.'^Inord opimni rf Jew$^ referred Utb^CkrMaiiik wrUen, 
— In a ^flpatation of the church and the synagogue, written 
in the form of a dialogue, supposed by Martenne to have been 
competed in the twdfth centwy, but which is by some 
ascribed to the age of Charlemagne,* the synagogue says 
to the church, ** As it seems to me, the fishers taught thee 
when thou wert with them in the Galilean sea ; Peter to 
wit, and Andrew. Thou art untanj^t by the untaught, and 
nourished with the simple," [idioti8.]f 

4, — In cUaHons from, or r^fifrencei to. Heathen wniers, — 
Cdsus says, ** diat Jesus, taking to himself ten or eleven abjects, 
vile publicans, and sailors, went about with them.** % And in 
another place, that he ^ took only ten abandoned mariners 
and publicans, and persuaded not even all of them.*'^ A 
writer quoted by lactantius, as known to him at Nico* 
media, is stated by him to have ^ spedally reviled Paul and 
Peter, and the rest of the disciples, as propagators of impos- 
ture ; whom he declares also to have been rude and illiterate, 
for that some of them gained their subsistence by fishing."]) 
Eusebius quotes a work of Hierocles, Preudent of Bithynia, 
entitled Philalethes, in which he writes of ^ Peter and Paul, 
and some others like them, liars and ignorant, or unin- 

Structed [ematiivroi.y*^ 

Jerome refers to Porphyry as styling the apostles ** rustic 
and indigent men.**** 



• See << Observ. Prttvia'^ to this tract, in Martemi. Ties. Nov> 
Aiieed.,tom. ▼. p. 1498. 

t lo Ibid. torn. ?. p. 1502. 

t Cels. in Orig. 1. i.p. 47. Ed. Spenc. 

§ Ibid. 1. 2, p. 86. Ed. Speno, and in Lar. i?. 123. 

11 InsUt 1, T. c. %, in Lar. It. 2Si, and B. Pr. p. 1 12. 

7 Cont. Hieroc. in Lar. ir. 266 — 6, and B. Pr.p. 159. Dr. Lard* 
ner rapposes this to be the same writer cited by Lactantios. 
(iv. 25T-8.) 

** Breviar. in Psalt. apud Hier. torn. ii. pp. 334—^, in Lar« 
iv. pp. 23d^T, and B. Pr. p. 111. 
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Juliani as quoted by Cyril, writes, ^* Jesus having persuaded 
a few among you, and tliose the worst,^' &c* And again — 
^ If there appear any one recorded (as a Christian), of the 
persons of note or eminence at that day, under Tiberius and 
Claudius, when these things happened, judge me on every 
subject a deceiver, "f 

5. — In oral opifdoru of Heaihent, at rdaied or alluded to 
by CkruHan writers. — The Pagans called the Christians in de- 
rision ** pupils of the fishermen and the illiterate.*' % Chry- 
sostom relates, ** I once heard a cfiscussion between a Christian 
and a heathen f exxiv,] concerning Paul and Plato. The 
heathen endeavoured to show that Paul was unlettered and 
i^orant— the Christian, m kit mnpUdty^ tried to prove that 
Paul was more eloquent than Plato/'^ If these things could 
with any show of reason be alleged of Paul, the only apostle 
to whom learning of any kind has been attributed, how much 
more strongly were they applicable to the rest Ambbius 
mentions, that the Pagans objected to the Gospels, '* they are 
written by unlearned and unpolished men, overrun with 
barbarisms and solecisms.* Mi 



* 1. vi. p. 19 J, in Lar. iv. 335, and B. Pr. p. 113. 
t Ibid. p. 206, in Weston on Miracles, p. 365. 
{ Greg. Nas. contr. Jul. disc. 4, in B. Pr. p. 112. 
§ Hom* iii. in I. Cor. i. in B. pr. p. 112. 
if 1. i« p. 39. B. Pr. p. UZf aad see Lar. ii. p. t56. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON TH£ ADMISSIONS OF PSBSONS NQT PROFESSING 
CHRISTIANITY, AS TO THE MORAL CHARACTER 
OF JESUS, AND THAT OF THE l^AI^LY CHI^TS- 
TIANS. 



Section I. 

Tacit admissions J chiefly con(!erning the character 
of Christy e^fammed. 

It seems impossible that a stranger to our Scrip* 
tures should read what we have collected from 
hostile sources, concerning the circumstances of 
Jesus and his associates, without profound wonder 
at their having originated such a religion as 
the Christian; or without an anxious curiositj, 
consequent on that wonder, to discover what was 
the real character of the founder, and of his early 
disciples. As far as any light can be thrown on 
this by the preceding citations, they would strongly 
intimate that the founder merited hisdoom; and they 
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directly impute to his companions baseness of cha- 
racter as well as of condition. Yet we venture, 
on the contrary, to hope that there will be derired, 
inferentially, from similar sources, proofs, 

I. Of the blameless character of Jesus ; 
And, 
II. Ofthesingular^ new jttnd self-denying rnarality 
a/nd devotion of the first Christians. 

It cannot, however, escape the notice of reflect- 
ing readers, that we here come upon quite new 
ground; and that the points just mentioned are 
precisely those, where, so far from expecting any 
JvU or express proof from enemies, it is much if 
we can gather testimony of any kind, even the 
most scanty and indirect. Hitherto we have 
been adducing their evidence on points ^ich 
Jews, and heathens, and philosophers, alike ac- 
counted to be the utter disgrace of our religion ; 
on vhidi, therefore, they could have no reserve: 
but to look for express commendation of Chris- 
tians and their master from any of these quarters, 
would be like searching the works of Bossuet and 
Voltaire for an eulogy of Calvinists. Least of all 
can it be looked for from Jews (continuing such) ; 
for, as we have seen from Justin Martyr,* and as we 

' Ch. ii. 
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Diay see fixim other writers, cited by Lardner,** they 
were natioDally schooled by their leaders, age after 
age, to the habit of publicly execrating both Jesus 
and his followers, and specially his Jewish followers. 
Less justice is also to be expected from them than 
even from Pagans, — for hatred is more blind and 
more uncandid than contempt; and it has been 
too often true, the nearer the affinity the more 
fierce the dissention.® It was most certain, unless 



>» Wks. iii. 416—7. 
*^ No calumny, however, agunst the primitive Ghristiaiig, b 
so likely to give a pamful impression at first sight, as the few 
bnt hard words which have reached us from the pen of 
Tacitus, who says they were ** hated for their crimes,'^ [per 
flagttia in^^sos], calls th^ religion '^a pernicious supersti- 
tion,'^ [ezstiabilis superstitlo], numbers it with ** things atro- 
cious or shamefuV [atrocia aut pudenda], and speaks of 
them as ^guilty, and deserving the severest punish* 
ments,''* [sontes, novissima exempla meritos]. After read* 
ing these charges, one might wonder that among a 
people halntuated to the bloody shows of the amphttheatre,f 
^ commiseration arose'' t for such sufferers, and that their 
destruction (under whatever pretext), was not absolutely 
deemed a matter ^ of public utility/' Even thit reflection 
would induce us to weigh the words of the ** philosophic 
historian." What he says as from himself, of the " guilt and 
ill deserts'' of the Christians, b the most heavy and definite 



• Ann. XV. c. 44. ■ f See cb. i. sec. ii. p. 4T. 
I Ifiseratiooriebatur, taoquam noo utiUtate publica sed in sttvi- 

Hm unius MhrnnrMrAntiir. 



tinm unius absoroerentur. 
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both Gentiles and Jews were incomparably better 
people than their own histories describe them, that 



part of his charge. Let then his correspondent, Pliny, be 
here his commentator.* When Christians of Bitfa jnia were 
brought before that magistrate his course was (as he states 
to Trajan,)f to question them whether they were Christians, 
and to repeat the question thrice with menaces of capital 
punishment. ** If they persisted," (he adds), *• I commanded 
them to be led away ;% for I doubted not, whatever might be 
their confession, that contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought 
io be puntshedJ"* If the philosophic governor could act 
upon this conviction, and announce it to a much extolled 
soyereigii, why should we doubt that the *f philosophic his- 
torian^^ might entertain it ; and that ** contumacy'^ - and 
^inflexible obsdnacy," or enmity against '^.the religion ? of 
their country,*' would in ^ estimation also be crimes 
^meriting exemplary punishment?^' No one, I presume, 
will judge that Pliny was less tolerant or humane than 
Tacitus. Can we then doubt, that what the former was pce^ 
pared to ocf upon, the latter was as likely to hold ?§ Nor 
can any complain of our thus comparing or associating 
them ; for such was Pliny 'S avowed desire. He says, (in the 
letter above referred to), ^'I am little solicitous in what 



* Dr. Lardner has pointed oat, with bis characteristic oai^dour, the 
amiable and noble qualities of Pliny (Wks. iv. 34) *, and be refers 
ptinieularly to a letter addressed to Tacitus, 1. vii. c. 20, as " a 
mirror of intimate, sincere, and delightful friepdship." 
t 1. X. ep. 9T. 

J •* Perseverantes </tici jussi,'* the common phrase for " led away 
to execution*'* See examples in Lar. iv. 18. note d. 

§ The notions of both, the 'Mnvisos," "sontes,'' "flagltia," 
ff debere puniri,'* entirely agree with ibe advice of Maecenas, 
fjuavi tm xoXafr, See ch. v. 
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when this innovation arose, it would be assailed by 
the grossest calumnies both of its author and his ad- 



order we are placed^ so that we stand united : we are doselj 
linked together by a similitude of studies, manners, reputa- 
tion/^* But, besides this, there is no doubt that Tacitus 
had heard, and perhaps read the vulgar accusations. He 
had been apprized of those rumoured immoralities, which 
Pliny, on examination by torture, failed to bring to light. 
If any cannot bdieve, that, with all his sceptical sternness, he 
would take up such rumours lightly, even concerning those 
whom he did not love, let them turn to his account of the 
Jews, who, he affirms, ''dedicated in their sanctuary the 
mage of an animal that had guided them to waters in the 
desert,'' namdy, " a wild a«'."f 

After gravely recording this and other palpable fictions 
concerning the Jewish rites, he adds, f' these are defended by 
their antiquity; the rest of their ill omened institutions have 
prevailed by thar/oti/ depravity. Among themselves, nothing 
uimcU:'t 

When TertuUian styled this historian '' the most loqua-^ 
dout of liars,' '§ his anger not only prompted a rude term 



♦ Ep. vii. 20, Melm. trans. f His*, v. 4. 

"l Ibid. 0. 5. — Julian the Apostate, who hated the Christians not-^ 
less bitterly, often argues on the folly of their renouncing Judaism,/ 
and on such occasions thinks fit to treat the Jewish rites with\ 
respect. " The Hebrews indeed," (he writes,) " have accurate 
laws in sacred things, and innumerable precepts, which require a 
most ko^i life and institute.*' [ieofAtyafim wui irpoeetprcfw; {igwrecni;.]* 
How ill these classical censors agree I 

§ ApoU c. 1 6. p. 1 7, quoted in Lar. iii. 6 1 2, note e. 



• Id Cyril, 1. yii. p. 238. Ed. Lutet. 1638. 
YOL.I. F 



0^; 
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herents. Who could expect that when an obscure 
person and his mean followers, attacked at once 



of reproach, but connected with it a very ill chosen epithet. 
Had he said " the most laconic of danderers/^ the phrase 
would have been less coarse and more correct. It would 
indubitably apply to his account of the Jews, (infidels them- 
selves bemg judges), and why should it not equally explain 
his account of the Christians? The Jewish nation, for 
several reasons,* must have been far less disreputable in his 
esteem than the new sect from Judaism. If he could give 
currency to monstrous and injurious reports of the one, how 
much more of the other? — He who utters a bank-notte 
received from sharpers, and troubles not himself to examine 
whether it be wholly forged, or whetho*, if not, theliLon 
its face be not cleveiiy improved to 100^ cannot stand dear 
of firaud. But when Tacitus uttered written words, which 
every priestly or vulgar heathen could apply to the reputed 
atheists, — [flagitia — sontes — ezitidlniis^^^Urocia] — he became 
a more primary agent in the work of censure than the sap- 
posed utterer would in the work of fSraitd ; for every single 
word, from a writer so powerful and concise, has at least a 
tenfold force and significance conferred on it by him. We 
may observe farther, (to say nothing at present of the impu* 
tation of criminal magic,) that the '" signal contumely of the 
gods,"f which was justly ascribed to Christians, would fiillj 
Warrant, according to heathen views, all the terms of reviling 
and condemnation which were current against them. If this 
be questioned, let the reader consult the first book of 



* See Appendix i. (end of vol. ii.) 
t A phrase applied by Pliny the elder to the Jews, Nat. Hist. 
1. xiii. c. 4. p. 72. quoted in Leclerc's note in Grot, de V. R. C. 1. ii. 
tee. 2. 
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the institutes of Moses and of Numa, they would 
be spisted by tbe TOtaries of either? By the 

Valedtn Maximus^ where he relates variotis instances of im- 
piety and its punishment; among others, jests of Dionysius 
on the golden robe of Jove, and the golden beard of JEscu- 
lapius, &c. which the tyrant took to his own use; and 
observes that *' although he did not personally endure the 
fit retribution, yet in the disgrace of his son he suffered after 
death those penalties which he had escaped while liying.^^ 
* For (he adds) divine wrath proceeds with a slow step 
to vengeance, and compensates for the lateness of punish- 
ment by its severity.^** Treating of nearer times and 
Roman instances, he mentions the act of the Censor, Q. 
' Fulvins Flaccus, B. C. 175, who removed marble tiles from a 
temple of Juno to a temple of Fortune, which he was erecting 
at Rome;— states that he became distracted in consequence; 
and that ''the senate, by the most special sanction of a 
decree, undid the mpiout work [impium opus] of the 
Censor.^^f Livy, in relating the same occurrence, tells us 
that when the Censor appeared in the Senate House, ** each 
and all accused or reviled him most vehemently,''! and that 
his subsequent alienation of mind and suicide, were com- 
monly ascribed to the " anger of Juno."§ Valerius Maxi- 
mus, after relating, instances of vengeance by Hercules and 
Apollo, adds, ** nor has JEsculapius been a less e^ectual 
avenger of his contemned worship,'"* and gives this example, 
that when TuruUius, the prsefbct of Antony, (about B. C. 55\ 
had cut down for ship-building a part of his consecrated 
grove, in the midst of this ** nefarious tervke*^ ^nter ipsum 
ileferium ministerium] he was ** led by the manifest power 



• Val. Max. 1. 1. c. i. pp. 31—3. f Ibid. pp. 26—8. 

{ Hist. 1. xlli. c. 3. § Ibid. c. 28. 
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judgment therefore, of discerning and candid in^ 
quirers, a hundred instances of accusation and re- 
viling will be perceived to weigh little;, while a 
single instance of silent abstinence from these, a» 
well as each statement or concession (howev^ im- 
perfect) of a contrary tendency, will be held to 
weigh much* In these circumstances the kinds of 



of the divinity into the violated grove, that being there skdii 
by CaBsar's soldiers, he might suffer the penalty of his guilt, 
— and extend the veneration, already of the highest kind, 
which was^paid by his votaries. to the god.*** 

When we see that for disrespect towards a single divinity, 
— as the taking part of the temple of one goddess at Locri to 
decorate that of another in Rome, and the using some conse- 
crated trees in the exigency of war — the terms 'Mmpiout 
work'* and "nefarious service" were applied to heathens 
of rank ; and sufferings, shame, and violent death described 
as the just penalties of their conduct, — can we wonder that 
obscure men, Jews, or companions of Jews, who contemned 
alike and at once all the gods whom Rome had revered, 
were denounced as " guilty," " atrocious, ' ** criminal," and 
"deserving exemplary punishment?" What milder terms 
cqM zealous heathens be supposed to use (whether their 
zeal were heated in the superstitious or the political forge), 
when designating a sort of people who abjured and treated 
with contumely all that was deified, and by direct conse- 
quence cast scorn upon all that was pontifical and sacer- 
dotal ; all therefore which the state consecrated, the vulgar 
idolized, and the ambitious sought ? 



• Ibid. 1. i. c. i. p. 26. 
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proof to be adduced, will not pnly be more indi- 
rect, but will, therefore, in order to point out 
their force, be necessarily accompanied by reason- 
ings. <We accordingly examine, in the annexed 
Supplement, 

(1.) — What is to be inferred, both as to Christ 
and Christians, from the altemative testimony of 
Josephus,^ — who . has either mentioned them with 
high respect, or. else, — notwithstanding powerful and 
peculiar motives to refer to both in a condemna- 
tory manner, — has expressly and entirely dunned 
the mention of them at all : and we there contend 
that^i^A a silence does or would a£Pord as real a 
testimony as that of his supposed statement, to 
their virtuous character. 

We consider, 

(2.) — What is implied in the conduct of the 
heathen emperor, Alexander Severus ;* who is re- 
corded by a heathen historian, to have included an 
image of Christ amon^ his household divinities, (a 
practice which some other Pagans likewise adopted), 
^nd to have treated, meanwhile, even the ^o^clusive 
worship of the Christians themselves, with a certain 
measure of respect. 



^, See Supi>lement (A) to this SecticKi* 
' See i$upplementj(B.) 
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In connexion with those facts, it is there sug« 



(8.) — Howwearecoropelledtointeqn'etthe silence 
of Tacitus and Suetonius, concerning the character 
of Christ : — ^and it is argued, that all these ccmsi- 
derations strongly concur to show how pre-eminently 
and confessedly our Lord's moral virtue was ele^ 
vated above the reach of slander. 

We may arrive, in a more general way, at the 
same conclusion, 

(4.) — From the abstinence of early adversaries^ 
as to any distinct imputation of immorality against 
the founder of our faith; which their habitual 
virulence would not have failed to discover or to 
feign, had either been practicable ; had they not, 
in fact, been themselves altogether convinced, that 
neither the search nor the fiction could answer their 
design. 

' On this subject we have the appeal of Origen. He 
had himself to confute one who was perhaps the most 
gross and abusive of those adversaries, (Cekua) who spared 
no invective against the birth, circumstances, and death of 
Jesus, often in general terms styling his life infamous ; but it 
appears that even he did not venture on any one distinct charge 
agmnst the moral character of our Saviour; for Origen 
writes, — ** He reviles whom he knows not; if he had set forth 
the modes or semblances of an infamous life appearing in the 
actions (of Christ^ we vrould have contended against each 
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A careful examination and suofiming up of these 
inferential proofs, might, of itself, suffice to 



one of the things which seemed to him infamous; but that 
Jesus endured a most miserable death, is no more than may 
be said of Socrates/* &c.* And, more than this, Origen says 
in another part of his work,f "that not even those who have 
brought numberless charges, and spoken as many lies" (con- 
cerning ** our venerable Jesus") ** have been able to accuse 
him as by any chance tinctured in the least with moral irre- 
gularity, t" Dr. Lardner here observes, " So says Origen 
about the middle of the third century. He speaks confi- 
dently, with full assurance. If he had ever met with such a 
calumny, he would not have denied it ; for he was perfectly 
honest and sincere. And if such a calumny had appeared, 
he was as likely to know it as any man ; for he was acquainted 
with all sorts of people, and he had often conversed with 
the learned men of the Jewish nation, as well as others.''§ 
Celsus also, as Dr. Lardner observes, " had conversed with 
Jews, and made use of them to assist him in his argument 
against the Christians, and had picked up all the scandal he 
could get^ll Now when we consider what unblushing and 
horrid danders, both from Jews and heathens, against the 
eariy CkrMant^ antiquity records,^ how shall we account for 



* Cont. Cels. 1. vii. sec. 56. p. 369. Ed. Speoo. quoted in Lar. 
lii. 554. and iv. 133. 

t Ibid. 1. iii. sec. 36. p. 132. Ed. Spenc. quoted Ibid. 

§ Lar. iii. 554. \\ Ibid. 

IT Orig.oont. Gels. 1. vi. pp. 993 — i, quoted in B. pr. pp. 373 
— 4, and in Lar. if, pp. 140 — 1. See also If in. Felix, and TertuU. 
Apol. <fec. in B. pr. pp. 375—4. 
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convince us, that the moral character of 
Christ was confessedly unspotted' and venera- 



the absence of such attacks on the character of Jesus, 
ieven from his most bitter and unscrupulous enemies, 
except by the &ct that his illustrious and overawing 
sanctity was so known, and so impressed on the minds of all 
in the first age, especially in Judasa and the bordering coun- 
tries, as to quell and restrain such calumnies even at their 
source, from a sense of their being hopelessly incredible ? 
We cannot but know the rapid and monstrous growth of a 
welcome oral slander. Such a one, however slight or vague, 
could it have been hazarded in the reign of Tiberius or 
Agrippa, mingling with the curses of the synagogue, and the 
licoffi of the circus, might have acquired long before the days 
of Celsus, a revolting and hideous aspect. There was indeed 
one grand imputation against our Saviour necessarily im- 
plied in the rejection of his claims as the Christ, namely, 
that of falsehood, and even blasphemy; but then it is obvious 
that this charge entirely assumes the whole question. It rests 
on the mere hostile assertion that these claims were ground- 
less ; whereas, the absence of all other imputations is itself a 
presumptive proof, that the purity and moral dignity which de- 
fied and precluded those were such, as (o be quite incompatible 
with the falsehood and blasphemy imputed. It is very remark- 
able, that even the infamous Toldoth Jeschu, &c. impute no 
other sin to Jesus ; as if the restraining power of God had 
been on the malignant writers; or as if the still concurrent 
tradition of the sinless character of Christ had checked even 
those who were capable of the grossest falsehood. Thb is 
one argument for the antiquity of those calumnious tracts. 
We may remark also, that this sole charge of a moral 
kind, combined with the circumstances of the birth, station, 
associates, and sufiermgs of Jesus, and finally, with the 
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ble; and even that his early followers, though 
far from blameless, had been grossly calum- 
niated. 



accusation of magic, might with ease be so diversified as well 
to warrant Origeo*s expression, ** innumerable calumnies :*' 
[fwfiol though the expression is in itself rather proverbial, 
and may refer more to the <' vain repetUums^' than to the 
artful variations, of Jewish and heathen slander. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



A. 

ON THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS. 

The celebrated passage concerning Jesus and his fol- 
lowers, which we find in that author, must be dther received 
or rejected. If its genuineness, for which some learned men 
contend, be admitted, it would doubtless amply confirm the 
points now under consideration; for it gives the highest 
praise both to Jesus and hb immediate followers, in speaking 
of him as ^ a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man,'* 
and *' a teacher of such men as recdved the truth with plea* 
sure.^'* It is not for the writer of these pages to attempt 
the decision of a question on which critical authorities 



* I annex the whole passage. '* Now there was about this 
time Jesus, a wise maD, if it be lawful to call him a man, for be. 
was a doer of wonderful worics, [9rap«jo^«y tpytw Troinrti^] a teacher 
of such men as received the truth with pleasure. He drew over to 
him both many of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles. And 
when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men amongst us 
bad condemned him to the cross, those that loved him at the first 
did not forsake him ; for he appeared to them alive again the third 
day ; as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten thousand 
other wonderful things concerning him. And the tribe of Chris- 
tians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day.'' Ant. 
xviii. ch. 3. sec. 3. Whiston's transl. vol. iii. p. 135. Dr. Lard- 
Iter's translation is substantially the same.~Wks. iii. 637, 
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diibr; but ai the (act that they do thus differ will luffice to 
prerent tuspidous minds firom receiying the testimony of 
Josephus with confidence, let suth remember, that if we 
decline taking the passage as his testimony, we have then to 
regard it as expunged from his worici, and to use the strong 
imf^ication afforded by his silence. This has been ably done 
by the Abb^ Bullet, of whose argument I shall partially 
ayaO myself. 

Josqphus was bom about four years after the crucifixion 
of Christ, of a noble and priestly fiunily, and brought up in 
Jerusalem, where even in boyhood he was celebrated for his 
knowledge of the law. He fully acquainted himself with the 
principles of the Jewish sects, and became a Pharisee. In 
his twenty-sixth year (about the seventh year of Nero), he 
made a voyage to Rome, where he was well received at 
court* During his years of study and inquiry, the Christian 
sect must undeniably have excited much attention in Judaea, 
and he was in die very focus of all those parties and tradi* 
tions by which the character of its founder and his followers 
would be aspersed. In his first visit to Rome the growth 
of Christianity there must have been an object of notice, for 
it was only three years before that violent persecution by 
Nero, which Tacitus records.f After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Josephus accompanied Titus to Rome, received 
from Vespasian a court-residence and a pension, and was after- 
wards in favour with the emperors Titus and Domitian, and 
with the empress Domitia.t In this abode at Rome, if not 
sooner, he must have heard of the cruel and extraordinary 
puhishments inflicted on the Christians by Nero a few years 
before ; and must have been acquainted with the existing 
persecution under Domitian. His Jewish Antiquities, or 



* Tbeje particulars we learn from bis Life, written by himself ; 
and see Lar. iii. 488 — 0. 

t Ibid. 611. X Ibid. 490. 
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History of the Jews down to the twelfth year of Nero, was 
finished in the reign of Domitian, and that of the Jewish 
war in the reign of Vespasian.* We cannot therefore ex- 
plain the silence of Josephus with regard to Christ and his 
religion by supposing that he overlooked it, or deemed it too 
inconsiderable to be noticed. It had excited the strongest 
feelings, and occasioned the strongest measures not only in 
Judaea, but through great part of the Roman empire. Even 
Tacitus and Suetonius, who were much less qualified, less 
called on, and less interested, to treat of its origin and cha- 
racter, and wrote much more concisely, a few years after hhxi^ 
both thought it important enough to be expressly named. 
But it becomes still less reasonable to ascribe the silence of 
Josephus to neglect, when we observe that in his Antiquities 
he treats particularly of the Jewish sects ; and that he more- 
over distinctly treats of the seditious impostors who arose in 
Judaea from the time of Augustus. Six of these leaders, and 
the issue of their respective enterprises, are severally naiped 
by him.f He also relates the preaching and death of John 
the Baptist, but not referring to him as the forerunner of the 
Christ.! Yet all these leaders of parties had failed. They 
had had no followers except in Judaea, and these had been 
soon dispersed ; while the sect formed by Jesus had spread 
through the provinces, and even through the metropolis. 

The silence then of this historian (if he was silent) con^^ 
ceming Christ, cannot but have been purposed and deliberate. 
To what motive can we ascribe it but to this,— that he be*- 
lieved the character of Jesus and his apostles to be excellent, 
and their pretensions, in some sense, genuine; that he had on 
the one hand too much of honesty, of modesty, or of convictTon, 



* Lar.iii.p. 491. 
+ The particulars are given Id B. Pr. pp. 173 — 4, quoted In Ap- 
peudix z. to Lardoer's life, prefixed to bis works, vol. i. p. xlvii. 
I Lar. ill. p. ^34 6. 
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to'state tbe contraiy; and become ibe propagator of atrocious 
calumnies ; but, on the other hand, too much of a taational, 
and at the same time- of a courtly and interested spirit, to 
attest openly what would be so unwelcome both to the 
Jewish and Roman people, and to his imperial patrons? — ^To 
a similar kind of fedings Augustine has expressly attributed 
the silence of Seneca. (See ch. xiii. below). It is not cre- 
dible that Jo8ephu8,'so favoured by, and dependant on a 
heathen and persecuting court, if he could have alleged any 
thing without utter violence to hb honour and conscience, 
against the founders of the '^ new superstition," or even have 
brought himself to mtmuate immorality, deceit, sedition, or 
imposture, would have omitted to do so. Is it not manifest 
that every such assertion or intimation would have had the 
highest value and the warmest welcome both in the minds 
of Jew and Gentile, as coming from a person of nbte, 
brought up on the very spot where Christianity originated ? 
If he did write the passage which is doubted of, it may be 
justly called ** a noble testimony," not only for its explicit- 
ness as to the character and claims of Christ and his disciples^ 
but as indicating fearless disinterested honesty in a pensioner 
at Rome. If he did riot write it, but observed silence, tkit 
kind of testimony, though less noble, is in a measure credit- 
able to him; and is equally conclusive as to the fact that 
there was no evU which could be truly and without deep cri- 
minality alleged concerning Christ and his companions:-^ or, 
to present the ailment more nearly in the terms of the 
Abb^ Bullet, — either he believed the claims of Jesus false, or 
true. If the former, he would surely not have been silent; 
for every thing called on him to speak — the interests of truth, 
zeal for his religion which the Christians were undermining^ 
the love of bis nation, which they accused of having put to 
death the divine Messiah. By exposing the imposture, 
Josephus would have confounded the enemies of his nation, 
would have gratified his countrymen, conciliated the favour 
of persecuting emperors, attracted the applause of all who 
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d»t^sted this religioiiy Qnd updeceived tlie Ghrisdtns who 
h»d been misled. Can we ever betieve that a roan apprised 
of an imposture, and having so many and strong motives to 
expose it, should maintain a profound dlenoe, — above all with 
so natural an of^rtunity for apealung ? It is evident that 
if Josephus had believed thoae thbgs to be false, he would 
have been anxious to make it known- If he did not bdieve 
them false, he believed them true ; and <Hily the fear of dis- 
pleasing his nation, the Romans, and the emperors, closed 
his lips. His silence therefore confirms the truth of Chris- 
tianity, (and of course the blameless character of its author 
and first propagators), ^s really as bis declaration.* 

It also deserves (I apprehend), our attentive consideration, 
that whatever we judge to have been the extent of Josephus's 
convictions; wh^er we suppose, that although believing 
<< the innocence, sanctity, and miracles of Christ," he yet 
could not regard him as that Messiah whom, with his nation, 
he had always expected to be a *' victorious sovereign,"f or 
whether with some other writers, j: we take him to have been 
in a certain sense a Christian, the foregoing argument is still 
valid. For, in eidier case, his silence proves that his con- 
science would not allow him to cast any doubt on '< the 



* See B. pr. p. 1T5. 
t See the remarks of tbe Abb^ du Voisin, in Appendix to liard- 
ner's Life, No. X. Wks. i. xlvi. The same writer si^cgests {as 
another ezplaaation), that '' he might think himself at liberty to be 
either a Jew or a Christian, as the same God was worshipped in 
both systems.'' There is a remark of Trypho in Justin (Dial. p. 
273, edit. Thirlb.) which seems to intimate that such a view of 
things was not very uncommon among Jews in that age. *' And 
Trypho said, ' Be it so that by you, who are of the Gentiles, he is 
acknowledged Lord, and Christ, and God, as the Scriptures indicate, 
who also from his name have all come to be called Christians : but 
voe, being worshippers of the God who made even hinij do not need 
the confession or the adoration of him." 

X Home's Introd. to Script, vol. ii. p. 313. 
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innocence^ sanctity, and miracles of Christ;'* and yet, in 
either case, this very silence bdng one among several proofi 
that he was only a ternpormng believer, has, even though we 
should give him the name of Christian, the same «ort of value 
as an enemy's concesnon. Lastly, if we return to the sup- 
position that the passage is genmne, (the evidence for which, 
in the judgment of some critics, decidedly pr^>onderates], 
still, whether we view its author as a Christian or a semi* 
Christian, it is impossible to rank him among interested or 
prepossessed and credulous witnesses. His testimony, whether 
veibalor tacit, is freed by his known and actual character 
and circumstances from any nich suspicion* We have there- 
fore in him a iv^dlflrr witness, attesting, ekher by his words 
or by his silence, what an enemy or unbeliever would not; 
and yet certainly not with the feelings or interests of a wil- 
ling and thorough convert. The same writings which con- 
tain either his verbal or tacit testimony, riiew him to be still 
full of nationality ; the station which he holds at the date of 
their confiletion, shews that he is still looking for proq;>erity 
to heathen princes. In whatever degree he is a Christ, it 
is against his present unrenamioed interest His testimony, 
therefore, of whatever kind, has the same very peculiar 
quality. If his silence be inttq;»licable (which it certainly is) 
except from the force of truth, and power of conscience, acdng 
on an honest though worldly mind, his written testimony 
must be still more so. In short, whatever were the historian's 
rdigion, and whether he wrote the passage concerning Christ 
and his followers, or wholly omitted to name them, he still 
must rank, considering his profession and situation, as a reluc- 
tant vmd not to be suspected witness/or them. Nothing but a 
direct testimony against them could at all divest him of this 
character. 
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B. 

ON THE CONDUCT OF ALEXANDER SEVERUS,* &C. 

Lamprldhis^ a heathen writer (A.D. 306), states that the 
emperor Alexander Severus, whose reign began A J). 222, 
*< early in the morning performed some acts of religious 
worship in bis own private chapel [larario suo], in which 
were the deified emperors, and also some eminently good 
men [optimos electos et animas sanctiores], and among them 
Apollonius, and, as a writer of his time says, Christ, Abra- 
ham, and Orpheus, (and such-like gods), and the images of 
his ancestors.*' He afterwards names a second chapel, where 
thb emperor placed statues of ' poets and warriors, *' but 
Alexander the Great he placed among the deified and the 
best, in his superior chapel*— [inter divos et optimos in larario 
majore con^ecravit].'* Ofthe same emperor Lampridius writes, 
'* He wished to build a temple to Christ, and to receive him into 
tiie number of the gods."* Whatever may be thought of 
this intention, which, though so distinctiy asserted by the his* 
torian, some have supposed a groundless rumour^— as to the 
former fact, there can be no reasonable doubt; indeed, the 
mere rumour of the farther intention corroborates the ac- 
knowledged practice.f Strange, and even affronting to our 
holy Saviour, as such an association may justly appear, it affords, 

* <<Lamprid. Sev. Alex. oc. 29.31.43, in Lar. iv. 177, and 
in B. Pr. p. Z36. 

f It is treated unhesitatiiigly as authentic even by Gibbon. R. 
E. i. p. 659. 
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88 I conceive, when duly consido'ed, a very forcible attestth 
tioa to bis unquestionable innocence and sanctity. Let it 
be remembered that the explicit statements of Tertullian, 
concerning Pilate's account to Tiberius and the wishes of 
that Emperor, had been published between twenty anil 
thirty years before this period ;* that the apology contaiinifg 
them was expressly addressed to heathen magistrates ; that 
it was therefore a direct provocation and challenge to those 
interested in the cause of heathenism to search the records, 
and to expose, if false, the daring falsehood of such stat^ 
ments. To the '* acts of the senate, acts of the people or 
dity, and acts of the provinces,'* Roman authors frequently 
had recourse for information.f There is all resvson to believe 
that long before the appeal of Tertullian, or even of Justin, 
especially at periods when, as in Nervals reign, the stronger 
arguments of chains and swords were for a time disused, — 
the priest and augur, the stoic and epicurean, had closely 
searched those journals, to see if some authentic record of 
the character of Jesus as a seditious and wicked person, might 
not be used to fix new and official disgrace upon a still grow- 
ing and hated sect. Why did not Tacitus, who, sparing as 
he is of words, could afford some of his bitterest to depict 
the Christians,! and who, as we find from his own pen, was 
used to consult such registers,^ add a few more to designate 
the character of Christ, as given by the procurator who con- 
demned him ?|| Might it not have been even worth a clause, 

* Besides the more concise allosions to the acts of Pilate by 
Justin Martyr, at an earlier date. See'both in ch. ii. Suppl. (A.) 
p. 88, and also cb. xil. sec. 2. 

t See proofs of this in Lar. iii. 601. notes. 

X See note c above, p. 96. § Annal. 1. iii. c. 3. 

II '* It must be allowed by all that Pilatk composed some memoirs 

concerning our Saviour, and sent them to Tiberius.*' Lar. iii. 601. 

and see in the notes to that page the opinions of Pearson and 

Van dale. 
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if anj itato paper would haye borne lam ou^ to deal a home 
stab to the *< penudout superstition/* which, as his friend 
Plin^ laments, was still infecting the provinces at the time 
when he wrote his annals? Let it not be said that he 
thought pemidoufl superstitions could infect none but the 
vulgai'. Besides the accusation of the dbtinguished Pom- 
ponia Gfsecina, for '^a foreign superstition,** (supposed to 
have been the Christian faith)^ mentioned by himself,* there 
had occurred in his own time the exile of the consul Cle* 
mens, and of Flavia Domitllla, whom the language of 
heathen, as well as the testimony of Christian writers, shews 
to have suffered on account of religious opinions.*}- Would 
it tiien have been more beneath the dignity of the annalist 
to guard his cotemporaries or posterity completely from de- 
lusion, by laying his axe at the root, stigmatizing from 
authentic records the character of the founder, tiian vaguely 
to asperse, as he has done, the superstition of the sect ? \. But 
if we are to suppose tiiat both he and Suetonius neglected 
this from pure remissness or contempt, and not because the 
materials were wanting, or were adverse to thdr purpose, 
how could there fail to be other persons who, from interest 
or from hatred, would be active in seeking such documents, 
and in publishing such proofs, especially to counteract the 
lenity of those emperors who were observed to be least 
intolerant, or most frivourable towards the Christians ? Yet 
had any documents of the kind existed— nay, had not the 
blamdeu character of Jesus been, on the contrary, in some 
way so established and authenticated as to defy the current 



* AnBal.llb. xiii.c.32. 

t Bruttius and Dion Cassius in Xiphilinas, quoted in Lar. iv. 66 
and 184, and B. Pr. pp. 212—13. 

^ It will be observed that this argument, from the silence of 
Tacitus, <fec. is desin^nedly connected with our notice of the conduct 
ofSeverus. 
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diMden, it would be bard indeed to concdre of a Pagan or 
philosophic emperor, paying thia pecnfiar homi^ to the 
memory of the ormcijted. He {^toes the statue of the Jewish 
criminal^ 'one of CsBsaPs subjects,'^ in his prirate and 
more honourable chapel, beside ** the deified emperors/. We 
grant the assembhige ^ere to be (in an opponte sense' ako) 
repulsiFely incongruous ; hot who cannot see^ m each o^er 
instance, plausiUe reasons for the canonization quite dMm^ 
from any claim to moral excellence ? The poet and musician 
of the ^ulous" ages ; the patriarch and prince, whom all the 
East had rerered ; the conqueror, descended from Jupiter r the 
lords of the Roman world; even the complaisant modem phi- 
losopher, who had wounded no heathen prejudice, had their 
sev«*al and splen^d claims, and laboured under no disabHities. 
But what was the dtle of the crucified Jew to occupy a niche 
*^ among the deified and the best?" Was it his rank, his 
antiquity, his literature, his polite, accommodating system ? 
Could it be any thing else than his well attested and shining 
tanctity, and may we not even add, his unrefuted miraculoui 
powers f If there exbted through the empire any authentic 
disproof of eUker^ would not Severus have justly exposed 
himself to the scorn of the heathen and philosophic world ? 
If, as it is reasonable to conclude, the evidence of Christ's 
mracles was in part the ground of this Pagan consecratbn, 
yet what, except some equally Strong, or stronger evidence 
of his virtues, could have rebutted in those days the popular 
charge against his miracles, of being wrought by uniaugfid 
and impious im^c? It is traethat reputed prodigies and 
divination did not exclude Apollonius, — perhaps introduced 
him; but ApoUomus was an adroit friend of heathenbm, 
who had ** discoursed to the Athenians on the ceremonies of 
their religion, teaching them how and when they ought to sacri- 



* See the words of Julian, cb« ii. Suppl. (A.) p. 86. 
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fice in each tem[de to eaeh of the Gods/'* How.dilferent « 
firieasure and wdght of proof as to moral excellence would 
be requisito to sereen^from-tbe charge of wicked sorcery the 
■works of Jesus,— 'Whom his own naUon execrated, who had 
•suffered ignomilniously, and whose innovation was as little 
tolerant BA it was dignified ! If the character- of Christ had 
been, even in any degree questionable on solid grounds, would 
it not have more than sufficed to place his image in the if com/ 
chapel, and thus to soothe or compliment the Christians wi^ 
out so pointedly outraging the prejudices of erery heathen? 

It will be seen in the sequel, that a conduct somewhat like 
this of Severus, was adopted by certain other '* ancient" 
lieathens, who possessed '* incautiously" paintings in honour 
*^ of Paul aiHl Peter, and indeed of Christ himself."f Those 
heretics also appear to have been in fact more Uum half 



* See his life by Pbilostxatos, abridged in B. Pr. p. 1S7. On 
this ground doubtless it was, that tbe '^ magic" of Apol- 
lonius was considered by heathens as the " invocation of ben^eht 
[ayadoTroicvv] demons, for tbe support of good." See Suidas in yon; ; 
and an inquiry on tbis subject in eh. zii. sec. 2, Nor should it be 
forgotten that the philosophy of ApoUonius was of a character the 
most convenient. " H6 appears to have adopted the notion of the 
Heraclitean school, that the primary essence of all things is one 
• endued with certain properties by which it assumes various forms ; 
and that all the varieties, of nature are modifications of this uni- 
versal essence, which is tbe first cause of all things, or God. Hence 
ApoUonius taught that all things arise in nature, according to one 
necessary and immutable law. — In tbis manner it was that he con- 
nected superstition with impiety, and made both subservient to 
imposture"* 

Such a system would offend neitber the libertine, nor the pnest, 
nor tbe diviner. See remarks on the prevalence and tendency of 
pantheism, ch. i. sec. I. p. 9, above. 

f Euseb. H. E. 1. vii. c. 18. quoted below in cb. zi. sec. 3. 



• Biitield'B Hjst. Philos. vol. ii. p. ii. 
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haatheny^ who are dei^rib^ by IrenflMw 9iid ^pipbamus $» 
hBying golden and silver images of Jesus, said by thefii to. 
hai^e been nmde in Pilate^s. time, which they placed 
(** secretly/' according to E^Hpbanius), with those of Pydia^ 
gocas, Plato, Aristotle, and others ; and ^ adored them, and 
performed, the mysteries of the heathen."* So must the 
heretic Marcellina be ranked^ ^ who worshipped the imagea, 
of Jesus, and Paul, and Homer, and Pythagoras, adoring, and 
offering incense/'f Augustine also argued with <^ Pagans, 
who dare not inculpate or blaspheme the Lord Jesua 
Christ ; and who attribute to him the mbst exalted wisdom 
[exceilentissimam sapientiara,] yet only as to a man;*' who 
think *' that as a most wise man, he is to be honoured ;'' 
who ^^ confess that the rest of men have been inferior to 
him [ab eo superatos. esse] in wisdom."! Now it signifies 
not what was the character of these '* incautious'* or here- 
tical heathen,§ or of the emperor Severus. Nothing, as we. 
have, already argued, could account for their introduction of 
** Jesus'' and ^* Paul" into their '* chambers of imagery," or 
their speaking of Christ as excelling all men in wisdom, 
except the miracles and the vtrtues by which the master and 
the disciple were distinguished. It is true the emperor and 
chief pontiff^ had his consistency and dignity most at stake, 
from the publicity of his station ; but even with regard* to 
the obscurest heathen we may ask, what, except the virtues 
and the miracles of Jesus and Paul could excuse their admis- 
uon into so strange an alliance, their participation of incense 
with Homer and Plato, their being honoured by those very 



* Irensi Opp. 1. i. c. Z6, Edit. Bened. and ibid, note r. p. 104. 

t August, de bsres. Opp..T. viii. p. 7. Edit. Bened. 

X Ibidde consens. Evang. 1. 1. pp. 6 — 8. T. iii. Ibid. 

§ Marcellina and tbe Carpocratians, wbose practices are de- 
scribed above, sb^lild sorely be rather styled beretical beatbens 
tban heretical Christians. 
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<<httitheii ritei and vnytteries** wbk^ they ware daily ** con- 
quering and to conquer ?" Could none but *^ the cradfied** 
be found to fill np the houselH^ pantheon ? and why wna 
he termed the ^ mfestof sMm/' and worthy of ^ honour/' who 
hadsufiered public shame^ — except the splendour of hii virtues 
and his works had outshone all clouds of ignominy, and 
Jbreed those who possessed any candour to yield him a place 
among *' the deified and the best ?** 

It is also worthy of observation^ that the conduct aad 
langoage of the above-named emperor concerning die 
ChristianSy tend to refute the eariy slanders against their 
worship and practice. The same author tells us, that ** when 
the Christians had occnjned a piece of ground which was 
public, and on the contrary certain victuallers said it oug^ 
to be granted to theniy he gave this rescript, " That it was 
better that, in whatever manner, Ood should there be wor- 
8hq>ped, than that it should be given to victuallers.*'* We 
may hence conclude with certainty, as Lardner has observed, 
'* that it ^was then well known that vice was no part of 
Christian worship, or at aU practised in thek assem- 
blies/* 



• Lamprid. Alex. Sever, cap. 49, quoted in Lar. if. 178 note. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE ADMISSIONS OF PERSONS NOT PROFESSlNa 
CHRISTIANITY, AS TO THE MORAL CHARACTER 
OF JESUS, AND THAT OF THE EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

Section II. 

Verbal admissions cofweming the early Christians 
considered. 

We may now {urooeed to see what has been said 
on one branch of our present topic by some ene* 
mies of our faith. It would be absurd, as was 
before remarked, to expect any thing of this sort 
from the " anathematizing Jews."* We must look 

' Justia Martyr describes tbe leadmg and zealous Jews as 
" those who in the synagogues have anath em atized, and (U 
anathematize them that helieve in Jesus as the Christ." 
[iiH^ravaBtfAMricarMs xot na^mtalltiJMVt^iurus], Dialog, p. 252, 

Edit. Thirlb. 
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to those concessions which may be gleaned from the 
cooler language of Pagan disdain ; and we shall 
ind that they relate to the followers only, not to 
the founder.** This, on examination, will appear 
quite natural. It is probable that no heathens, 
except Pilate, of such a class or character as were 
likely to leave published opinions concerning 
Christ, had any personal knowledge of him ; and 
even if some few of such a class had seen him 
in Jerusalem, and had so named him, the small 
number of books which has survived the wreck of 
time might account for their opinions being no 
longer extant. 

But the people deriving their name and rule from 
this leader, were so wonderfully multiplied through- 
out the empire in the first century from his decease, 
that in every scene of life the Gentile found them 
in contact with himself. The philosopher met 
then^ in his walk by the sea shore or on the public 
place of the city,*^ the governors of provinces saw 



^ The heathen confessions respecting the eminent wisdom 
of Christ, quoted in the last section, from Augustine, should 
perhaps be excepted ; but they have been placed among tacU 
admissions, because it is only by implication that they con- 
tribute to prove his unstained virtue. 

° See Justin Martyr's account of his own converaon, and 
of his interview with Trypho and others, on the Xystus, 
or place of public exercises, at Ephesus. Dial. p. 156, Edit. 
Thirlb. 
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them before the tribunal. The emperor himself had 
to study their character, and to decide what justice 
or policy might prescribe concerning theoL Accord- 
ingly we have traces to offer, in the supplement, of 
what each of those personages thought, and said, 
and learned respecting the primitive. Christians ; to 
which a few comments must be added. We. there 
shall perceive, that the anxious judge*^ could detect 
nothing criminal in their conduct, l)ut. that persons 
who had renounced the religion still bore testimony 
to the innocence of Christian practices; and that 
several emperors, by their rescripts, tacitly excul- 
pated these sectaries from other crimes than that 
of abjuring the ancient national worship :— while 
their deriders* in di£Perent ages bore witness f- to 
some of their virtues ; and to such virtuies as, when 
rightly examined and appreciated, imply in a good 
degree the possession and exercise of all other vir- 
tuous habits. We now add, in confirmation, that a 
sceptical historian of a much later period* has de- 



' See Supplement (A) to this section. 

^ See Supplement (B) ibid. 

• A writer, worthy to rank with Lucian, or even with his 

admired Julian, in talent, and who has attacked Christianity 

much more effectively than either, because (as Lord Byron 

depicted his manner in three words), he ** sapped'' with 

** toUmn sneer.'* — ^ Their serious and sequestered life" (Mr. 

Gibbon tells us), ^ averse to the gay luxury of the age, inured 

VOL. I. G 
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scribed them as actually in the practice of almost 
all the private virtues which we can enumerate. 

It will not be imagined that I have been aiming 
to prove the early Christians faultless, or that I can 
dream of them as such, even in the apostolic age, 
much less at any subsequent period. While we 
receive as genuine the histories of Judas and Peter, 
or the characters of Demas and Hymeneus, or the 
epistle which rebukes the disorders of the CoruK 
thian church, or the apocalyptic warnings to those 
of Fergamos and Thyatira, we need not go either 
to the pages of infidels, or the history of heretics, 
to learn the humiliating fact of Christian frailties 
and offences ; and were we to set aside dU these 
sources of information, yet must our knowledge 
of profession as it is, both from without and 
from within, sadly prepare us to suppose grievous 
imperfection. — Nevertheless, the foregomg tes- 
timonies of enemies fully avail to show, that the 
Christians of the first ages were a people whose 



them to chastity, temperance, economy, and all the sober and 
domestic virtues. As the greater number were of some trade 
or profession, it was incumbent on them, by the strictest 
integrity and the fairest dealing, to remove the suspicion 
which the profane are too apt to conceive against the appear- 
ances of sanctity. The contempt of the world exercised 
them in the habits of humility, meekness, and patience*'*-^ 
(R. £.1. 481), and see Lord Hailes^s loquiry, pp. 207—11. 
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general or average morality was, in all coun- 
tries, of a cast quite neta and extraordinary. 
Considering them as a large and dispersed society, 
a society scattered through many and distant coun- 
tries, brought up under the most diverse habits 
and customs, very many of them resident in great 
cities, and mingling with the world, where do we 
find a parallel to their collective character in the 
annals of mankind ?[ 

But this *^ new thing in the earth,^' this 
sudden novelty in religious ethics, arising at a 
period when heathenism and philosophy were 
perhaps at their worst, and in the very dregs and 
degeneracy of Judaism, when all things were con- 



' Origen is fearless in his challenge on this point. ** The 
assemblies [ovihvrMi, churches] of God, which are discipled to 
Christy being carefolly compared lavf§(iTtt^of*gmi] with the as- 
semblies [or churches, twkufruuf] of the people where they dwell, 
are as luminaries in the world. For who will not confess, that 
evea the worse of those in our assembly, (those who are in- 
feriof in comparison with the bettermost,) are more excellent 
than many of the assemblies of the people?"* He then 
confidently compares the Christians of Athens, Corinth, 
aad Alexandria, with the heathen of the same cities ; and 
tids at a period when Christians had greatly declined from 
primidve purity. 



• Cent. Cels. 1. iU. p. 128. qu. ioSUU. Grig. Sue. p. 328. 
G 2 
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spiring to make men-base, or to keep them so — 
this creation (so to speak), of a moral and in- 
flexibly conscientioussf caste, starting up simul- 
taneously, (and for the most part among the 
common people,) under all modes of civil institu- 
tion and in all climates, is surely a phenomenon 
which, however familiar to our thoughts, claims to 
be accounted for by some new and mighty cause. 
It is a strange solution to ima^ne such a reforma- 
tion brought about by "propagators of impos- 
ture," " liars," " worthless men,'' " abjects,''' 



' The conscientiousness of the first Christians will be more 
distinctly judged of, when we shall have* occasion to mention 
their abhorrence of idolatry, and rigid refusal to escape sufPer'- 
ing and death, by a slight apparent compliance with the customs 
of their ancestors. (See ch. v. sec. 2.) Origen defends 
them for enduring even death rather than consent to call the 
Deity Jupiter (a strictness deemed absurd by the heathen), and 
justly observes, that it is an eminent proof of their ** reveren- 
tid piety, not to apply names which have been received into 
poetic fables or mythologies, {iM/9ovMais] to the Creator of 
all."* But this strict, uncompromising regard to the claims 
of conscience, is itself a pledge for high moral feeling, and an 
answer to ten thousand slanders. Who can believe that^ 
those were vicious persons, who, rather than give to the Deity 
the name of Jove, or cast incense on a heathen altar, or say 
«« Lord Casar," were ready to submit to death, exile, or 
mutilation? 

• Cent. Cels. lib. U p. 20, Ed. Spenc. 
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" abandcMied,'* which yet its founders assuredly 
were^ if the religion be not divine.* Then would 
the deceits of unlettered cunning have effected 
more for the cause (^ virtue than all the labours of 
philosophic wisdom had achieved; and we must 
contemplate fraud and error as giving the best 
pledge and promise for the moral amelioration of 
the world. This argument has been already 
touched, after estimating the gena'al effects of 
Christianity under the former proposition ;^ but 
it seems to be taken up Avith fresh advantage 
here, after examining the character of Christians 
in the first a^s^ as incidentally disclosed by 
their adversaries: because we have seen, from 
these hostile witnesses, that they were, morally 
speaking, a new people, under a sort of conspiracy 
for some extraordinary virtues, and a compact to 
avoid customary vices ; and because also we know 
that, in them, dissevered as they were from the 
sympathies and habits of the world, this character 
must have been almost wholly formed and modi- 
fied hy tlieir new religion. In considering them^ 



^ See the character of the apostles, by Celsus, Hierocles, 
the Jews, &c. ch. il Suppl. (B) above. 

* How justly all these calumnious epithets would apply to 
the apostles, if the religion were false, will be more fully 
seen in ch. ix. sec. 1. 

^ See ch. i. sec. 3, and the note there, from Baxter, (p. 56.) 
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therefore, the infidel seems more inextricably drawn 
into the perplexing conclusion, that knavery and 
folly have produced a greater sum of virtue than 
any other means.^ It avuls nothbg to object 



^ Origen, who was vened in the records of philosophy, 
and had before his eyes the effects of early Chriitianity, 
writes, — ^* Under the instruction of the Greeks, one Phtedo, 
and I know not whether a second, and one Polemo, reforming 
from a dissolute and most wicked life, became philosophers ; 
but under that of Jesus, not the twelve only** (whom Celsus 
had called infamous) ** but always multitudes, who have be- 
come a society of the wise and good, [(rw(p^vay x^fO speak thus 
of their former courses, — ^vre ourselves also were sometime 
foolish, disobedient/* &c. quoting Titus iii. 3,* It is indeed 
probable that Origen has here understated the number of 
partial reforms of the vicious effected by the philosophers. 
We are told of the great efficacy of the discourses of Pytha- 
goras, at Crotona, where '' it is asserted, that not less than six 
hundred persons (some say two thousand) were prevailed upon 
to submit to the strict discipline which he required/*-!^ I 
suppose, however, that no one will venture for a moment to 
put this in comparison with the moral changes produced by 
Christianity, either as to the kind and degree of individual 
renovation, the permanence of the effect, or the multitudes 
influenced. The eloquent Saurin, in his discourse on the 
** advantages of Revelation,*' j: has, singularly enough, added 
to this instance of the success of Pythagoras, that of Hegesias, 



* Cont. Cels. I. i. p. 50, Edit Spenc. and see ibkl. 1. iii. p. 152, 
where the cases of Pbiedo and Poletno are Ailly stated, 
t Enfield Hist. Philos. i. 373. 
I Serm. T. dme. p. 581, Edit. Haye, 1723. 
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that there was even then a multitude of irregular 
Christians, and that some heresies were grossly 
immoral; for if it be true, that there was spread 
through the empire a new class of people, Which in 
moral character was abundantly m(»:e pure, up- 
right, and benevolent than any class that had 
before been known, it signifies not to our argument 
with what base hjrpocrites, or perverters of the like 
fiuth, this class might be closely connected or inter- 
mingled."' Their purity, charity, and constancy in 
suffering were but the more wonderful, on account 
of those highly contagious intermixtures.'^ 



a Cyrenadc philosopher, who discoursed so powerfully on the 
miseries of life^^ that many of his auditors committed (or 
determined on th^ commission of) suicide, and he was prohi- 
bited by Eang Ptolemy from continuing to teach.* A strange 
specimen of the success ofphilosophy, in teaching men not to 
live well, and to be patient of evil, but to account life into- 
lerable ! 

" If a gardener rabe^ in the worst soils, and the worst 
seasons of omr country, certain tropical fruits, which no one 
else has been able to raise at all in the same perfection, it 
does not disprove or disparage his unrivalled skill, to point 
out some of these fruits in his ground-plot which are ill 
ripened, or decayed, or blighted, or cankered at the root. 

" Moreover, with respect to the most atrocious vices of hypo- 
crites and heretics, it may be doubted whether their perverted 
Christianity made them worse (in act and habit) than it 



* Cic. Tuicul. Quae&U 1. i. 88. 
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The unbeliever, however, may still have means of 
persuading himself, that all the Christian virtue 
of the first ages, (to which, even as described by 
its deriders, we may challenge him to produce a 
parallel either in character or trials,) was created 
and sustained by gross imposture and delusion. 
But, even then, the difficulties of this part of his 
hypothesis will not have been altogether disposed 
of. He must be reminded, that " the great man 
crucified in Palestine," who " introduced into the 



found them. Worse, indeed, in spiritual condition and 
prospecu, a Christian must conclude it did meke them^ 
because the light vhich they abused augmented their respon- 
sibility ; but not worse, probably, as to practice. On the 
practice of heathens in that age, let the reader consult 
Juvenal; for that of some classes of Jews, we may refer hint 
to Josephus, who says, " every kind of vice prevailed.... so 
that no act of iniquity was left undone. AH were become 
so depraved, in public and in private, that they rivalled one 
another in their impiety towards God, and injustice to their 
neighbours.*'* This view of the state, both of Judaism and 
heathenism, at and after the period when the gospel was first 
propagated, will also serve to deepen our conviction how 
exceedingly unlike the Christians (as described by Lucian, 
Julian, or Gibbon)f must have then been to the mass of 
of mankind. 



* Jewish War, bk. vii. c. 8. 1. as translated in Jones Eccles. 
Researches, p. 444. Compare Whiston, vol. iv. 301. See also ibid, 
bk. iv. 0. 0—10, and c. 6, 3. Whiston iv. 126 and 107. 
t Seep. 121, above. 
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i^orld this new religion,^^ the author o{ the impos* 
ture and of its effects, was a person of such eminent 
virtue as to be above the attacks of calumny ; that 
yet he was not, like ApoUonius of Tyana, undef 
the broad shield of heathenism, a system ever 
wisely tolerant towards juggling modifications of 
itself'; that, on the contrary, his institution was 
alike hated by the leaders of his own nation, and 
by heathen authorities of every name ; that enmity 
to Jesus must have been the road to favour ; yet 
that his distinguished countryman, Josephus, dared 
not insinuate any thing against his mem(»*y in a book 
published at the court of Domitian;P that Tacitus 
and Suetonius, with archives, and rumours, and 
invention at their call, despaired of blackening the 
founder's reputation, while the growth of his im- 
posture called loudly for a check, and though they 
freely aspersed and vilified the sect ; '■ that the herd 
of Jewish and heathen calumniators in the first 
ages, who scrupled not to allege things concern- 
ing the Christians, (a body of people ready to die 
for their pHndpks^) that would have disgraced the 
most unprincipled and vilest of the Gentiles, yet 
are no where found to have hazarded one distinct 
imputation of vice against their master- — a striking 



° Lucian. p. 84, above. 
^ See Sec. i, Suppl.(A.)p. 109. 

G 3 
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proof of his splendid and unassailable virtue. 
Lastly, that a heathen emperor gave him those 
highest honours assigned to the <* deified and the 
best," the ascription of which, in thia case, noihing' 
but such exalted virtue could explain or excuse. 

The unbeliever, therefore, seems compelled to 
hold, not only that a signal and odious imposture 
produced new and unprecedented fruits of virtue, 
but that this imposture was itself devised and 
commenced by one who had at least so perfectly 
and triumphantly the semblance and repute of 
moral excellence, that his bitterest enemies have 
transmitted no single distinct charge against him of 
secret or open delinquency. This most wicked 
deceit, if such it were, (and such, if not true, it 
must have been), not only formed a new class of 
persons, averse to wickedness and ** zealous of 
good works," but it proceeded from one upon 
whose character (except by the vague charge of 
magic) his virulent opposers presumed not to 
attempt to cast a stain: so that we may say to 
both Jews and Gentiles of the first two centuries 
what he himself is reported to have said to his 
personal adversaries — •** Which of you convicteth 
him of sin ?" 

In the last chapter it was endeavoured to 
show, that if the hand of God were not specially 
concerned, th^ a moral invention of transcendent 
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originality and excellence was wrought by persons 
distinguished for meanness, weakness, and illite- 
racy ; — ^in the present chapter we have sought to 
evince, besides, that, on the same hypothesis, the 
deepest imposture by which the world was ever 
mocked and perturbed, originated from a person of 
unbkuneable virtue, and moreover produced a new 
system of reli^ous morality, the purity and energy 
of which may be clearly learnt even from the pen 
of its inveterate scomers. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



A. 



ON THE LETTER OF PLINY, &C. AND SOME 
IMPERIAL RESCRIPTS. 

A well known letter of Pliny the younger,* governor of 
Pontus and Bithynia, written officially to the Emperor Trajan, 
about seventy years after the death of Christ, states his 
judicial proceedings as to the Christians, and asks his sove- 
reign's further direction. After mentioning the punish- 
ment of some, and the abjuration of others, he describes 
another class, who said, ** they had, indeed, been Christians^ 
but had ceased to be so;" — " these also reviled Christ.f 
But they affirmed, that the whole of their guilt or error 



* i^lready cited in sect. i. note c. p. 96. 
t This " reviling of Christ," which was a part of the ceremonial 
of abjuration, by no means disproves what was argued in the 
former section, that our Saviour's moral character appears from 
the silence of enemies, to have been altogether unimpeachable. 
For, as we then observed, one grand charge of moral delinquency 
was necessarily implied in the rejection of Christ's claims ; that of 
imposture. To term one, who claimed to be the Son of God, a 
«* deceiver" and a ** wizard," is the strongest form of reviling. 
But the charge must be proved before it can have the least weight. 
It is the very point at issue. 
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had been [fuisse] that they were used, on a stated day, to 
meet before dawn, and address a hymn to Christ; as 
to a god; and to bind themselves by a solemn oath, not 
to any wickedness, but never to commit theft, rob- 
bery, or adultery, never to falsify their word, or deny 
a trust, when called on to return it ; after which, it had 
been their custom to separate, and to reassemble for the 
purpose of partaking a meal, which, however, was quitfe 
frugal* and harmless.*' Here, then, we have testimony of 
a different kind from any that has been before adduced— 
that of deserters, — persons who had renounced their con- 
nexion with the Christian society. I do not call them 
apostates ; let the infidel choose, whether to account them 
honest and wise, or inconstant and feeble-minded in this 
renunciation. If the former, then we may surely accept, with 
confidence, their candid testimony. They acknowledged 
the Christians (and that after an intimate union with them), 
to be a highly moral and blameless people, though they had 
learnt to think them in error, and had therefore quitted 
them. 

If, on the contrary, these were unsteady or timid men, 
who had renounced Christianity on account of its self-denials 
and dangers, their testimony is not to be suspected ; because 
it was just such as would be unpopular with those who re- 
ceived it, and would contribute nothing to form a plea for 
their own conduct. If any vice or crime had been alleged 
or insinuated by them, against their former associates, we are 
sure that this information would have been hailed by the 
Pagan public. It would have been peculiarly acceptable also to 
the governor, who, (as is evident, from his afterwards torturing 
the " deaconnesses," to force confession), was seeking that 
which TOA^t justify severities ; and it might have been cre- 



* See Mosheim in Lar. iv.25. who thus interprets the term "pro- 
miscuum.'' 
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dkaUy assi^ed as one reason for their own secessiany that 
they had discovered, unexpectedly, some practices among 
Christians, in which conscience forbad them to unite* 
Though Pliny, in a former part of his letter, moves the 
strange question, whether those who had once been Chris^ 
tians ought to be punished when they had ceased to be so — 
it does not at all appear that he acted on that principle; but 
even if he had, the danger of these deserters would 
surely, after confessing that they had been CItristians, have 
been diminbhed rather than increased, by revealing ofiences 
which they had discovered among that obnoxious body, but 
in which they did not participate. Whatever view we tak« 
of the character of these people, their testimony to the 
innocence of the primitive Christians is liable to no suspicion. 
But the propnetor, who, though just and mild in comparison 
with some, was yet moral and religious only by a heathen 
standard,* still wished, at any cost, to elicit something which 
might reconcile him to his own measures. ** Therefore/' he 
says, '' I judged it the more needful to examine, and that by 
torture, two mud-servants, who were called ministers, in 
order to extort truth; but I could discover nothing else 
than a wrong [pravam] and excessive superstition." The 
negative testunony of these suflferers is forcible indeed; but 
it is Chrittians therefore we waive it Their fortitude, as 
evincing the firmness of their &ith, may be noticed here- 
after. 

The rescript of Trajan, in answer to Pliny, is as follows: 
« They (the Christians) are not to be sought for. If any are 
brought before you, and are convicted, they are to be 
punished. He, however, that denies his being a Christian, 
and makes it evident in fact, i. e. by supplicating to ourgod% 
—though he be suspected as to the past, let him be pardoned 



* See eh. i. sec. ii, note a^ p. 47. 
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on his repentance." On thb Dr. Lardner remarka, that it 
affords as strong proof as Pliny's letter, of the innocence of 
these men. ** The emperor knew not of any offence they 
were guilty of, except only their not supplicating to the gods. 
He forbids inquiries to be made after them ; and he allows 
pardon to those who would give proof of their renouncing 
Christianity.*** I would add, that we do not feel the fuU 
value of this negative testimony, till we reflect that the 
Roman emperor was himself the JPontiffof Paganism; that 
his propraetor, in this instamce, was also Augur r^ and that 
to speak faoowabUf of these obstinate contemners of the 
gods, would have been a most inconsistent offence to the 
system which they concurred to honour. 

In connexion with this, we ought not to overlook the 
appeal of Melito, in his apology addressed to the Emperor 
Verus, and presented after the death of Verus to Marcut 
Antoninus; { ^ the evil reports concerning us that are received 
and propagated by the vulgar — ^have often been checked 
by your pious ancestors, who by their edicts have restrained 
those who have been troublesome to men of our religion ; 
among whom is your grandfather, Adrian, who wrote, as to 
many others, so particularly to Minucius Fundanus, pro- 
consul of Asia ; and your father also, at the same time that 
you governed all things with him, wrote to several cities, 
that they should not give us any vexation, and among them 
to the Larisseans, and the Thessalonians, and the Athenians, 
and to all the Greeks.''$ The rescript of Adrian, here referred 
to, written within one hundred years after the death of Christ, 
is given by Eusebius, and was also appended to the apology 



* Lar. iv. 15 and 41. f Plin. Epist. 1. iv. ep. 8. 

X Lar. 1.359, andiv.Tl. 
% Mel. A pel. quoted by Euseb. H. E. 1. iv. c. 26. See Lar. iv. 
pp. 69-70. 
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of Justin Martyr.* We shall have ocdision to refer to it 
under a subsequent head of evidence. It is obscure,-)* but 
was reckoned more favourable to the Christians than the 
rescript of Trajan. The inference therefore, which was just 
now drawn from this latter, is still more strongly to be 
deduced from the procedure of Adrian and Antoninus Piua, 
namely, that ^ the evil reports concei^ng Christians^ 
received and propagated by the vulgar/' were known to be 
false. With what consistency, otherwise, could those impe- 
rial defenders and pontiffs of paganism, have, taken public 
measures, even partially and equivocally, in their favour? 
And this conclusion is still more confirmed, 'When we con* 
sider that" curiosity" was •* a ruling passion" of Adrian,}: 
and that the " vigilant, inquisitive" Antoninus Pius, " rjuled 
his subjects with such diligence, that he inspected all things 
and all people, as if they were of his household."§ A similar 
account of his exactness is given by his successor. || It was 
even made matter of ridicule, that he ** pried into little 
things.'^ Surely it is no slight testimony to the moral 
excellence of the Christians, that this heathen prince, who (says 
Mr. Gibbon) "has been justly denominated a second Nuroa,'* 
having " the same love of religion, justice, and peace,"** 
and who, as his successor Marcus tells us, was never satisfied 
with first appearances,"ff wrote several letters or rescripts in 
their favour. What advocate could we wish to select for 
them, rather than this most " just" and " scrutinizing" of 
rulers 9^% It is proper to notice, that besides the " letters to 

. * See Lar. iv. 52, and origioal in B. Pr. p. 21 S. 
" t See Ibid, and Jortin, there quoted. 

J R. E. I. tT, and Tertul. Apol. c. 6, p. 7, quoted in Lar. iv. 
p. 51, noted. 

§ Jul. Capit. cap. 7, quoted in Lar. iv. 71. 

IJ Meditnt, bk. i. ch, 16, p. 5.S, Graves's translntion. 

^ Lar. iv. 72, wlio quotes Julian and Xipbilin, relating that Le 
was sometimes called xvfxiymrfia-m:, " splitter of cummin,"«fec. 

*♦ R. B. i. 79. ft Medit. bk. i. c. 16. ft Ibid. 
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several cities," mentioned by Melito, there is " ai5 
the common council of Asia," ascribed by Eusebius to Anto- 
ninus Pius; in which he wholly forbids, under capital penalty, 
the punishment of Chiistians as such ; but some have supposed 
it was written by Marcus Aurelius, and others that it is not 
genuine. Lardner^ has given good reasons, and the Abb^ 
Bulletf some additional ones, why it should not be ascribed 
to Marcus : they also consider it a genuine edict of Anto- 
ninus Pius; but I think the former point is much better 
made out than the latter : the rescript appears to me more 
openly favourable and commendatory to the Christians than 
the '^ high pries f* of heathenism [aa-x^u^iv; fxtyi<rros]^ as he 
styles himself at its commencement, could with any decorum 
or consistency, publish. 



* Works, iv. 70-1. 

t B. Pr. p. 227. Dr. Jorlln rejects it as spurious. (Remarks, 
vol. i. p. 368.) 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



R 



OK THE TKSTIMOKIES OF LUCIAN AND JULIAN, 
TO THE VIRTUES OP THE CHRISTIANS* 

Lucian wrote in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, about 
fifty years afler Pliny, at a period when the Christian 
institute and character may be supposed to have con- 
siderably degenerated ; for a half century, in its early days, 
sufficed to produce many inventions and corruptions. He 
was an infidel wit, who did not hesitate to ridicule all 
religions by turns. We shall not wonder, therefore, 
that he caricatured the despised Galileans. He jests on 
their having been deceived by a philosopher named Pere- 
grinus, who professed conversion; and relates that, when 
he was imprisoned on this account, they *' did him all 
sorts of kind offices ; and that not in a careless manner, but 
with assiduity." " Even from the cities of Asia some Chris- 
tians came to him, by an order of the body, to relieve, en- 
courage, and comfort him." Lucian then adds: ** For it is 
incredible what expedition they use when any of their com- 
munity are in trouble. In a word, they spare nothing.'' He 
also records it as an essential feature of the primitive insti- 
tution ; ** their first lawgiver persuaded them that they should 
all be brethren one of another."^ And afterwards, he states 
that ** they have a contempt for all present goods, and look 

* De Mort. Pereg. in B. Pr. p. 229. 
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on them as common; trusting one another without any 
Special security.'"* This simple and confiding benevolence 
he derides, as exposing them to the tricks of the artful ; but 
while thus sneering at their want of woridly prudence and 
suspicion^ he has given us unawares a sketch of their virtues r|* 
^ nor is it, I presume/' (says Lardn^ ), ** any disparagement 
to them that they were imposed upon by Peregrinus, who 
was admired by many others," (Aulus Gellius,! Ammianus 
Marcellinus, &c.) *' and perhaps was not so bad a man as 
Ludan insinuates.*'§ It should be observed also, that ** hav- 
ing afterwards done something which the Christians regarded 
as criminal' ' (which Lucian only thinks might be the eating 
some unlawful food) ** he was no longer received by them.*' 
It seems, therefore, we may add, on the satirist's own show- 
ing, that as soon as these simple-hearted Christians found 
their associate acting in a manner which they deemed im- 
moral, they were not so weak as to trust or excuse him, but 
renounced him notwithstanding their previous warm attach- 
ment 
We have next to look into the writings of a bitter derider 



* See the whole passage concerning Peregrinus and the Christians, 
ia Lar. iv. 150. 1, and in B. Pr. p. 228-0, and Hist. p. 21-4. lo 
the latter work the whole original is given. 

t ** How glorious for the Christians" (writes the Abb^ Bullet on 
tiiis passage), " are the railleries of Ludan oo their profuse charity! 
A reUgion which inspires such sentiments, is made for the happiness 
•f man."* 

J ** Gellius," (says Lord Huiles), ** could not have described a 

chief teacher among the stoics, in higher strains of commendation. 

So, if Peregrinus was a knave, he imposed on the credulity of a 

heathen grammarian, no less than on that of the Christians of Asia.^f 

§ Lar. iv. 151. 



* Hist. p. S4. f Inquiry on Oibl>on, p. 208. 
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of our faith, already several times mentioned^'who united the 
literary character with that of a sovereign, and stands high 
on the catalogue of royal authors. In his age, which was 
nearly two centuries after the time of Lucian, Christianity 
had undei^one far greater changes and corruptions,* yet we 
discover from his writings that it retained at least a part of 
its earlier character. 

In an extant epistle, to the high priest of Galatia, Julian 
asks, << Why do not we look to that which has chiefly aug- 
mented atheism,* ** [o^fOTnTa, the common name for Chris- 
tianity,] '' kindness towards strangers, care in burying the 
dead, and an afiected sanctity of life.*' He then urges a 
similar conduct on the heathen priests, and adds, — ^^ it is a 
shame, when there are no beggars among the Jews, and the 
impious Galileans" (his name of reproach for Christians) feed 
not only their own people, but ours alsQ, that our poor should 
be neglected by us, and lefl destitute/'* In a fragment of 
another epistle, he writes, — ^^ it having happened, as I suppose, 
that the poor were neglected, being overlooked by our 
priests, the impious Galileans observing it, applied them- 
selves to this work of kindness {ravm ^tXavd^umia]. Beginning 
with what is called by them love or charity, [wywKfi] hospita- 
lity, and the ministry of tables, (for as the work, so the name, 
is multiplied among them,) they have drawn away the faithful 
to athebm."f Here Dr. Lardner's comment is, « Julian cele- 
brates their virtue; however, their religion was still, with him, 
very bad. But it is somewhat strange that should be the worst 
impiety which had produced such exemplary humanity, as to be 
recommended to heathen priests for a pattern of imitation.*' 

I would now make some remarks on what has probably 



• Ep. xlix. quoted In Lar. iv. 345, atid tLe original in B. Pr. pp. 
2ft7-8. 

t Fragm. quoted ibid, and the original ibid. 
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been observed already by the inquiring reader, that these tes- 
timonies of Lucian and Julian chiefly go to establish one 
prominent virtue of the Christians — that of charity. This 
'' brotherly kindness" seems to have generally attracted the 
special notice of the heathen, and to have been a practical 
quality nearly as perplexing to them, as were the new and 
strange theological doctrines of the Christian sect. The 
author of the admired epistle to Diognetus, which has been 
ascribed to Justin Martyr, but which some critics have 
judged to be of a higher antiquity, (see Lar. i. 542 — 3), thus 
opens his answer to hb Pagan correspondent — '* Since, I 
perceive, most noble Diognetus, that thou art exceedingly 
solicitous to learn what is the religion of the Christians, and 
inquiring very distinctly and carefully concerning them, in 
what God they trust, and how they worship, so as all to look 
above the world, and contemn death, &c. &c., and what is 
that^w% affection [fiXocropyiav] they have for each other,* 
&c. &c. 

Lucian, indeed, like the renouncers whom Pliny examined, 
refers also to their integrity or honesty of principle; though 
in a more oblique manner. But it was their charity which 
the subject of each writer particularly led him to notice ; 
and we must be quite aware that neither of them would have 
brought in a Christian virtue purely for its own sake. The 
zealous emperor, however, in another part of his chaige, 
bears witness by a clear implication to the comparative 
seriousness, sobriety, and self-denying regularity of Christian 
, morals. He enjoins Arsacius to ''persuade or compel all 
the priests in Gdatia to be diligent."— [<rwiai»f]f « You are 
likewise," (he adds), *' to exhort them not to frequent the 
theatre, nor to drink in taverns, nor to be concerned in any 



• Quoted in B. Pr. pp. 334-5. 

t The word used by St, Paul (ii Cor. vui. 22), in reference to a 
Christian messenger whom he highly commends. 
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art or work which is base and disgracefuL*'* Here it is 
most evident that he wishes to model his Pagan priests by 
what he had before termed the * affected or feigned sanc- 
tity' [viirxao-jouvti o-ifMortis] of the Christians rf and the exhorta- 
tion adverts to several points in which that sanctity was 
observable.^ Still this was rather a negative part of Chris- 
tian character. Their charity, in its multiplied forms, was 
more conspicuous ; and, as Julian thought, more perniciously 
influential. To that therefore he has more explkMy referred. 
But let it be supposed that only this one virtue had been in 
any way brought to view by the hostile writers whom we 
have quoted, I shall venture to maintain that this one, when 
practised in the manner which their expressions indicate, is 
in some good degree a pledge for the existence of aO, other 
virtues. — This may require some explanation, and I think it is 
worthy of being examined, as a matter of general moral inquiry. 



• Epist. 49. quoted in Lar. iv. 345 ; and original in B. Pr. p. 267. 

•\ One would lia^e thought it a far less hopeful undertaking in 
the eyes of so clever an apostate, to form what we may term a 
puritan priesthood of Jupiter, Mars, Venus, ^c. than to defeat 
prophecy by rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. But he seems 
firm of purpose, enjoining Arsacius, if he cannot ** persuade,'' to 
*' punish" and ** deprive." 

I The favourable testimony of separatists is a valuable kind of 
admission ; since they naturally dwell on the fioiults rather than excel- 
lencies of the body from which they have seceded. Tertullian, when 
he became a Montanist, gave proof of this. We may, therefore, be 
the more interested by the statement of Bardesanes,a Syrian heretic, 
who lived about the time of Lucian. After speaking of the effect 
of Christianity in correcting the morals of its disciples in Parthia, 
Persia, Bactria, and Gaul, where the most licentious manners 
prevailed, he adds this general assertion ; '< wherever they reside, 
they are unconquered by the power of corrupt laws and customs.'* 
See the original, quoted from Euseb. in Jortin^s Remarks, vol. i. 
p. 35T. 
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Occanonal pecuniary beneficence, or mere alau-ghing, 
is obviously far from being a decisive proof of virtuous 
character; and the more so in proportion to the opu- 
lence of the giver. It may be prompted by a transient 
emotion of pity, or (as we have already observed in treating 
of invented religions)* it may be a mere commutation for 
self-restraint, or a direct attempt to buy up merit. But we 
are to remember that the Christians of Lucian's day were not 
usually rich ; their enemies reproached them with their want 
of wealth and rank ;*)* their sacred books, so far from givii^ 
encouragement to the doctrine of merit, condemned it far 
more pointedly than any other books or teachers ever had. 
No doubt in the age of Julian their riches had greatly 
increased, and their principles were greatly corrupted: — 
but his view is retrospective. He speaks of that ^ which heu 
augmented atheism,^ and refers therefore to the well known 
charities of Christians in their earlier, purer, and less pros- 
perous days. It is not however on these considerations that 
I would lay the stress of the present argument ; but, on the 
fact, which I think reflection will confirm, that {utiduom, 
pamt'tMng, conhnued charity is a good proof of generally 
virtuous character.f We may appeal to observation, whether 
those who pursue, habitually, some ^ labour of love,'':^ are 



• Ch. i/sec. i. pp. Zi—S, f See B. Pr. p. 369. 

t This is the habit inculcated in Gal. vi. 10, ** Let us do good 
unto all men," [ifya^MfMBa ro ayaBcv, <fec.], which, as Dr. Panrhas 
urged in a note to a sermon on that text, '' implies pot merely to 
do good, but to Jo^otir to do good, or to exert strenuous efforts in 
doing it :"* — ^which best corre^onds to the language of the pre- 
ceding Terse. 

} rov luntw t»i? aycwnif, i. Tliess.J. 3. 



• Fkld's LiDl of Parr, vol. i. p. 407. 
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found considerably defective in other branches of morality ; 
and if we have personally, in any measure, attempted to 
pursue such labours, we may consult experience, — whether the 
prevalence of any irregular feeling, sloth, or love of sensual 
pleasure, or any wrong principle, as insincerity, impatience, 
discontent or ambition, does not render such labours irksome, 
strongly inclining, and too often actually inducing us, to 
. renounce or intermit them. A single act of charity, in which 
no personal attention is involved, requires only the absence 
of that avarice which would close the purse ; but sedulous 
habits of charity imply the " girding-up'* of the " mind ;" 
they involve a sacrifice of time and ease, and selfish enjoy- 
ment, which it seems almost contradictory to suppose any 
person habitually immoral, should make. As a veil of hypo- 
crisy, such habits are too troublesome. Some other sort of 
mask will be preferred, (even though it should be more costly, 
and less complete,) which does not require such steady and con- 
tinued attentions to keep it on. Now the charity of the 
early Christians, appears, even by the above slight statements 
, or hints of these their enemies, to have been of this laborious 
and persevering character. It was exerdsed, to use the appro- 
priate words of Lucian, " not in a careless manner, but with 
assiduity," [« nta^t^ywc, axx« f vv o-woi/^]. And he says further, 
as a general fact, '* it is incredible what expedition (or promp- 
titude) they use when any of their community are in trouble 
(or when any pubh'c need occurs). In short, they spare 

nothing.** [AfMrXf^yov it t* to ray^og cmhixinrtTat, pirtiiay ri Towrot 
yivtjTa* irifMcriw, Ev ^gax** 7*? tt^Siiuat wavrwv.] Then, leSt it 

should be pretended that these good offices were wholly 
confined to their own body, Julian completes the outline 
by telling his Pagan high priest, " they feed not only their 

own people, but ours also.** [rpi^u<rt it ot iv<r<nfiHS FoXiXoiM itfo^ 

Toif tavrwi xai ns hi^cnpusJ] We may, I think, ask with con- 
fidence, where have these habkts of diligent self-denying bene- 
volence been found to characterize persons or communities 
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in other respects immoral, and having only a ^ fdgned or 
affiscted sanctity.*'* 



* How well do the traits of Christian character thus given by 
enemies, agree with the affecting account of an early bishop, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, (A. D. 260), where, after describing the 
eombUied miseries o{ pestilence and violent/^ers^etitum in that city, 
be writes, '' notwithstanding which, such is the courage and ala- 
crity with which God inspires the brethren, the afOioted are not 
without the consolation suited to their exigency." (Dionys. 
Epist in Euseb. H. E. 1. Tii. cap. 6, quoted in Lar. i. 612-613.) 
Few sincere Christians, I belieTC, will read, in that epistle, the nar- 
ntive of the labours of the four '< surviving deacons," without a 
measure of humiliation : none without the serious inquhry — should I, 
in lilce circumstances, so exercise the '' faith which worlceth by 
love?'*— yet those were very far from being the best and purest days 
of the ancient church. 



▼OL. I. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE OPPOSITIONS WHICTI CHRISTIANITY WAS 
LIKELY TO ENCOUNTER FROM JEWS. 

Thus far we have been engaged in examining, 
first, some peculiarities of the religion itself; next, 
the station and the character of those with whom it 
commenced : and from the view and comparison of 
these, have inferred the extreme improbability of 
its being a fiction, and the separate improbabilities, 
if it be regarded as a fiction, of its success and of 
its effects. In all this we have scarcely adverted 
(except as far as citations have incidentally and un- 
designedly brought them into view) either to the 
probable or the actual oppositions encountered by 
this religion.* These, however, it will be found, 

• Justice cannot be done to this view of the subject with- 
out estimating the oppositions which were to be expected, or 
which it appears mwt have occurred^ as well as citing after- 
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constitute most striking features in its wonderful 
history. We shall now attempt to present from 
the authorities named in the proposition, some 
account of both ; and it will sufficiently occupy us^ 
in the present chapter, to consider what obstacles 
Christianity was likely to meet from the govern- 
ment and people of Judaea. No further considera- 
tion indeed seems requisite for convincing us how 
the Jews were likely to regard Christianity at its 
cwimencement, than the notorious fact already 
glanced at,** how they have resisted it ever since ; 
with what loathing they still treat our " Nazarene^' 
faith ; how few converts have been made by the 
zealous and diversified labours of Christians ; how 
those converts have been pursued by the bitter 
scorn and enmity of their countrymen ; and how 
frequently they have returned to Judaism.^ If 



wards some of those which are recorded, or which we know 
actually did occur. The latter, even were the records more 
copious, and had we space to transcribe them all, could be 
Xfnt fragments of the real occurrences ; the former, being in* 
ferred from the general history and state of Judaism and 
heathenism, are more comprehensive, though less detailed. 
*> Ch. i. sect. 2, near the end. 
* The language of a printed recantation (in my posses- 
uon), by Judah Catarivas, who was for a time a professed 
proselyte of the London Society for converting the Jews^ 
may exhibit the temper of this people towards Christianity. 
^ I had the culpable temerity of listening to the modem 
H 2 
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thus it has been and still is, in all the lands whither 
they are scattered — ^if when their temple and 
hierarchy have for so many ages disappeared — 
when the followers of Jesus have attmned so vast 
an ascendancy in numbers, power, and temporal 
privileges, and the anathema of the sjmagogue is 
become the mere murmur of a despised sect — they 
continue firmly and scornfully to reject our reli- 
gion, — who will doubt of their temper towards it 
(especially on the infidel supposition that no real 
miracles were witnessed in its support, and no 
divine infiuence exerted on their hearts in its behalf) 
through the times of Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
while their temple was yet standing, and their 
hierarchy subsisted — while the followers of Jesus 
were unprotected heretics, and while the execrations 
of the synagogue were seconded by the power and 
influence of the priesthood and Sanhedrim.^ Even 

Rabsake, who> being himself fallen into apostasy, is seeking 
to drag into the same evil state the brethren of blood and 
faith, whom he had deserted. Thanks to the God of our 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who snatched me from 
the perilous brink on which I stood, and has brought me 
back full of repentance for the error I have committed, 
although escaped from the dreadfUl sin of apostasy." He 
then professes himself *^ willing to submit with humble 
resignation to whatever penance the doctors and elders of 
Israel may deem proper.*' 

* When we have seen so few English Romanists joining 
our national church in its established power and prosperity^ 
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(tfier the destruction of their temple and polity, 
their repugnance to embrace our faith was still 
likely to be far greater than in subsequent ages^ 
because the circumstances of the Christian church, 
during at least two centuries, (as is well known 
even by common fame,) were perilous, and in every 
sense uninviting.* But as we are now professedly 
to adduce historical proofs, it may be right to cor* 
roborate our conclusion, as to what reception this or 
any religious innovation would be likely to meet 
from the Jews of the apostolic age, by some re- 
ferences to their recorded temper at that period. 
There are clear testimonies extant, from writers of 
their own nation,^ to the wakeful antipathy with 
which all religious innovation was, at that very 
time, regarded by the Jewish people. The single 
instance of the "shields," related by Philo,« 
may suffice to prove that the national scrupu- 
lousness, of which Josephus boasts, (as their 



can yfe not pretty well assure ourselves, without looking into 
history, whether any Piedmontese Romanists were likely to 
join the persecuted Waldenses in the times of Cromwell? 

• This topic therefore would not have been wholly inap- 
propriate under the former proposition ; but the inference 
could not have been so fitly pursued in that place, because 
the fact that many Jews were converted in the first age could 
of course not be substantiated without referring to the early 
Imtory of Christianity, which was not then our object. 

' See Supplement to this chapter, (A.) ' See ibid. 
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cardinal point of wisdom and virtue,) *^ ab- 
solutely neither to practice nor to meditate 
any one thing contrary to their original institu- 
tions," was a temper of the people as well as of the 
priesthood and the state ; and although that in- 
stance be one of heathen innovation, we may 
safely conclude that a heresy, springing up among 
themselves, and condemned as such by their own 
hierarchy, would be, if in one respect less obnoxious, 
in others much more so. If not received with such 
indignation as the insult of oppressors, it would be 
treated with more disgust and disdain as the in- 
vention of apostates, or even schismatics — ^as a yet 
more treacherous and covert undermining of their 
" original institutions" than those " shields of 
Pilate," which might have made way for the ** sta- 
tue of Caius/'** 

Thus much being premised as to the temper of 
the Jewish people, let it be now recalled to mind, 
that the disgraceful execution of Jesus, stigmatizing 

*» We find from ecclesiastical history, that the fact corres- 
ponded to this supposition ; for the Jews had a more special 
virulence against the sect of Nazarenes, (whom Jerome calls 
"neither Jews nor Christians, because they wish to be both,**) 
partly as of their own nation, which however was the case 
of many orthodox; but also (as Thirlby remarks,) because 
thei/ approached more nearly to Judensm, See quotations 
from Jerome and Epiphanius in note to Justin M. DiaL 
pp. 169—170. Edit. Thirlb; 
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him as ^ an enemy of God, and accursed,'"' " a 
seducer," or " instigator to false worship,"^ " an 
enemy of the Israelites, and of thdr law,^^ was and 
still is, anxiously claimed and appropriated to them- 
selves by that nation, as a legal and reli^ous act ; 
the formal execution of a divine command. In 
this, the Talmud, the traditionary memoirs, the 
Jew of Celsus,"* and Trypho in Justin Martyr, all 
i^ee. It would have been perfectly easy for these 
writers to represent our Lord as a merely polUkcU 
zealot, whom the populace followed from a desire 
of shaking oiF the Roman yoke, and whom there- 
fore Pilate, of his own act and choice, condemned. 
Although this fiction would no way have sufficed 
to account for what happened after the death of 
Jesus, it would at least have made their accounts 
more discrepant from ours, which they generally 
appear to have aimed at ; and might likewise have 
made it easier to account for the previous Jewish 
conversions on some other principle than the truth 
of Christ's mission. But they could not, it seems, 
so palpably depart from concurrent tradition; 



* Trjpho,&c. in Ch. ii. Suppl. (A.) * Talmud, in ibid. 

1 Toldoth, in ibid. 
* Who says to the Jewish Christians, ^ t^;^ punished him, 
that led you as a herd," And again, — ** we having convicted 
and condemned him." Cels. in Orig. 1. ii. p. 59, and p. 63. 
Edit. Spenc. 
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neither, if that could have been, would thrir 
hatred permit them to transfer this act, or the ori- 
gination of it, from themselves. They distinctly 
ascribe it to Jewish authorities ; to the act or pro- 
curement of the Sanhedrim, the revered guardians 
of the temple and the law; and this with the 
assent of the nation." After the sentence of such 
a court,^ {executed by the Romans only because the 
Jews had not then the power of life and death,)^ 
Jesus could be regarded in no other light than as a 
heretical innovator,^ whom the divine law had con- 

° See Supplement to this Chapter, (B.) 
^ The court, like the law, was ecclesiastical; the high 
priest was its president, and the chief priests were assesson. 
See Home's Introd. vol. iii. p. los. 

' See this largely shown in Lar. i. 21 — 48, and particulari/ 
his quotations from Ulpian. ** They who govern whole pro- 
vinces, have the right of the swords No one can transfer to 
another the right of the sword, which has been committed 
to himself;'* p. 42 ; and his remark, that *^ in all Josephus's 
history of those times, when criminals abounded in Judaea, 
and many were put to death by the Roman governors, we 
find not the mention of any one put to death by the Jewish 
council or magistracy, except those who were stoned in a 
vacancy between the death of Festus and the arrival of 
Albinus, his successor." p. 45. 

^ In the ancient dialogue already quoted, endtled ^ Dis- 
putation of the Church and the Synagogue," the Synagogue 
says, *' therefore I commanded that he (Christ) should be killed, 
became he contradicted my law and ceremonies. — Tliis was 
the man who quite annulled our law, and destroyed by his 
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demned to death and infamy. And under this 
general character, even were there no proof of a 
more special character claimed by him or for him, 
we must conclude that his memory would be held 
in aversion by every genuine Jew.' But we have 
seen above, both from the admissions of the Jews,* 
and from other considerations,^ that Jesus did ap- 
pear in a more special character; that he was 
regarded by his followers as the promised Messiah i 
and the import of that title has been in some 
measure illustrated.^ Those statements and com- 



teaching the commands which God gave us by Moses, and 
therefore he endured death. — If this man in whom thou 
believest had been God, he would never have been contrary 
to my law, nor would have been held criminal by my high 
priests and other inferior judges/'* See also the Jewish book 
Nizzachon, quoted in Ch. xii. Sect. 1, below, on Christ^s 
condemnation/>r his mracles, without any the least hint that 
it was for political offences or temporal claims. 

^ Except by those who had cogent proofs of his divine 
mission, either in his own miracles or in those of his fol- 
lowers, and (more than this) who allowed themselves to view 
these with such seriousness and candour, as to counterbalance 
church-authority, national feeling, and personal religious 
prejudice. To admit such cases among Jews, (and we mutt 
by and by admit them), is in fact no less than to admit that 
the religion was divinely attested. 
■ Ch. ii. SuppL (A.) * Ch, ii. note d. p. 75. " Ibid. pp. 74—5. 



* Disp. Eccles. et Synag. in Mwtenne Thei. Anecd. Not. 
torn. V. 1499-1500. 

H 8 
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ments have implied tbe fact that a parsonage so 
called was then m^ually expected. But it is wdl 
to examine the proofs of this, chiefly in order to 
ascertain what kind of deliverer the Jews th^i 
looked for under that venerated name; and 
the annexed^ testimonies will satisfy us that a 
temporal prince and deliverer, combining in himself 
the prophetic, regal, and warlike character, was 
looked for anxiously by the Jewish nation, a$ 
having been predicted and promised in their sacred 
writings ; that the age in which Jesus lived was 
especially assigned as the probable period of his 
appearing, and the martial and princely characters 
ascribed to him whom they expected, were notorious 
throughout the eastern world. The evidence on 
this point is so full and various, that it admits of 
no dispute. Whatever measure, therefore, of 
Jewish aversion would have been due to Jesus, sim- 
ply as a religious innovator, (and that we cannot 
suppose small,)'^ a great increase of it must inevit- 
ably have accrued from his appearance with the 
claims and title of a personage so eagerly desired 
and expected, but with a character and a lot so 
utterly contradictory to their ideas, and mortifying 
to their hopes, and, we may add, with an arroga- 



^ See Supplement (C) to this Chapter. 
* Seep. 150, above. 
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tioo of divine honours, which, if unsustained by 
divine works, would render the contrast more repuU 
6iv€ and intolerable.' 

While then the impres^on of these facts, and 
this state of Jewish feeling, is recent on our minds, 
I would urge the brief inquiry — what, except its 
divindy attested truth, cxMild possibly indtice a 
Jew to embrace, afber the crucifixion of its founder, 
die religion of Jesus ?y 

We have not, indeed, formally proved, from 
Jewish and heathen authorities (as we shall 
a^mpt to do subsequently) that Jews did embrace 
it ; but he who can doubt that it was embraced by 
Jews, and even by a large number of Jews, must 
take the so named Acts and Letters of the Apos- 
tles, not only for forgeries, but for most seosd^^s? 



^ See the end of Supplement (C.) 

' Tor what can be more just, H the religion were not so 
at^tedy than the reasoning of the Jew in Celsus :— *' How 
could we account him divine, who fulfilled nothing of what 
he promised, and who, after we had condemned him, was 
betrayed by those whom he named his disciples ?*** If there 
were no proofs of our Saviour^s divine character and com- 
mission, what more reasonable than the charge against his 
followers, that, "promising the Son of God," they present •* a 
man most degradingly led to execution, and subjected to the 
torture P^t 



* Cell, in Orig. L ii. p. m. t l^i^l?* "^^^ 
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suicidal forgeries, written on purpose that they 
might be at once exploded — What then (we 
repeat) but its manifest truth, could prompt these 
persons to embrace the Gospel ? What was the 
meanest Israelite to gam by such an apostasy ?— * 
Was it honour or power ? He had been longing 
from infancy to enlist himself under the standard 
of a conquering prince, a second David or Macca- 
bseus, and he is invited to follow one executed as a 
seducer, and who was ^^ hanged on a tree.^ — 
Was it wealth ? He is to disconnect himself from 
all the higher ranks, who hated and condemned this 
** Nazarene," that is, from the sources of patronage 
and employment, and to seek emolument and 
prosperity among the " rustic and indigent*^ — 
Was it the hope of a life to come, and of a heavenly 
recompense ? But this hope was already maintained 
and inculcated, as Josephus assures us, by the lead- 
ing sect of his nation ; to whom also, as that historian 
relates, the body of the people were almost exclu- 
sively attached.* What accession then of evidence 
for this great truth could be derived from the teach* 



' The Pharisees *< believe that souls have an immortal 
vigour in them, and that under the earth there will be 
rewards or punishments according as they have lived vir- 
tuously or viciously in this life, and the latter are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison, but the former shall have 
power to revive and live again : on account of which doo- 
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ings of an ^^ enemy to the law,^ or a heretic and 
'< seducer/' whom the chiefs of their ancient faith 
had condemned ? — Or if it were supposable that 
the subtile or persuasive genius of such a teacher 
had adduced some new confirmations of the doctrine 
of immortality, what credit was to be attached to 
the promise of immortal happiness in such a cause, 
— ^a cause which they who sat in the seat of Moses 
and of Aaron had declared to be accursed, and the 
leader of which had not ^ved himself from an 



trines they are able greatly to persuade the body of the 
people.'** See also his words in SuppL (A.) p. 160, below. 

Even Bishop Warburton, whose hypothesis is well known 
to be against the early revelation of this doctrine to the 
Jews, admits that ** in the time of the Maccabees, the doc- 
trine of a future state became national;'* and that in the 
apostolic age, *' a future state of rewfurds and punishments, 
and the resurrection of the body," were " opinions held by 
the whole Jewish nation,\ This is also evident from the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (see particularly Ch. xi. 14 — 54.) 
That tract, even as viewed by an infidel, must be acknow- 
ledged a very ancient and skilful production; — but what skilful 
writer would ascribe to the Hebrews of former ages opinions 
which they disavowed, especially when the fact that they had 
believed a resurrection or future life, so firmly as to have 
tuffered for it, tended in one point of view to diminish the 
value and importance of the new religion which he was 
advocating. 

♦ Aotiq. 1. xviii. c. i ; in Whiston toI. iil. p. 127. 
t IHv. Leg. bk vi. sec. 4.- vol. itt. pp. 582-3. — Of coarse be 
woald except the Sadduoees : but their number was inoonsideiable. 
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infiuxioas and torturing doom ? Moreover, what 
had not the Jew to lose and to emcownier by adherkig 
to this cause? We advert not, at present, to tbe 
danger of violent persecutions, tbe loss of property, 
and liberty, and life ; but was he not, at least, inevit- 
ably to lose that proud sense c^ the antiquity and 
unchangeableness of his religion,*^ which bore him 
up with a sort of recifMrocal reactive scorn, under 
the oppressions of the heathen ? Was he not to 
encounter the disdain of his own countrymen, as a 
renegade and Galilean, and of the Romans, as 
having absurdly left the creed c^ his fathers to 
follow an adventurer whom the state had con- 
demned ?**** 

How can it be conceived, that under these cir- 
cumstances, a single Jew of Palestine would em- 
brace the religion of Jesus without a clear and 
strong persuasion that it came from God ? Nor 
let it be thought that he could easily be ^dditded 
into this persuasion. All his prepossessions and 
interests were manifestly against it. He was not 
in a remote land, where vague and exaggerated 
rumours may be supposed to have misled him. If 
not a resident in Jerusalem, he was frequently 

•• See pp. 160 — 1, below. 
^ See the manner in which Christian Jews were de^nated 
« apostates" and ** deserters" by their countrymen, in Ceisus, 
(as cited by Origen,) quoted Ch. viii. below. 
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engaged, by the most binding religious duties, to 
resort to that capital ; he would there, unquestion- 
ably, have access to — nay, he would learn without 
seeking— all that could be alleged agai/nsi the cha- 
racter and claims of the crucified Jesus. He 
would have the best means and occasions to inves- 
tigate the truth on all sides. What less than pal- 
pable and overpowering proofs can be supposed 
av£uling to convince, — and, which is yet another 
and an arduous step, effectual to c&iivert him ?'''' 

'*" Appendix i. («ee the end of vol. ii.) is immediately con- 
nected with the subject of the present Chapter, and should 
be read before proceeding to the next. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE HATRED OF THE JEWS TO ALL EELIGIOUS 
CHANGE. 

** We, on the contrary," (writes Josephus against Apion), 
^ have esteemed it our sole wisdom and virtue, [^j^mv mm wu 
(ppcmvriy xai flfftT»?v], absolutely neither to practise nor to medi- 
tate any one thing contran/ to our origmeU intlxtutiong ; which 
may be fitly taken as a proof that this law has been admirably 
firamed ; for those which have not this character, experience 
convicts of needing to be rectified,*'* ** For us, who are per- 
suaded that our law was laid down from the banning 
according to the will of Grod, it were irreligious not still to 
observe it ; for what pomt of it is there that any one should 
alter, or what should he invent that is more excellent P"^- 
— ** But each one, having conscience testifying to himself, is 
persuaded — the lawgiver indeed having predicted, and God 
having given the strong assurance, that to those who stead- 
fastly keep these laws, and, if need be, willingly die for them, 
God grants to exist again, and to receive in the revolution of 
things a better life. These things indeed I might now be 
backward to write, unless it were, from facts, evident to all. 



^ Joseph. CoDt. ApioD, 1. ii. c. 20. Opp. Ed. Huds. p. 1379. 
f Ibid. c. 21, and see Whist, traoslat. vol, iv. p. 402. 
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that many, and that already oft times, of our nation, rather 
than utter a single word at variance with the law, have nobly 
chosen to suffer all things.'** In the same work he censures 
the Ghreeks for changes and novelties in religion, and says^ 
" they ought to have preserved their opinion about God, and 
that worship which is due to him, always and immutably the 
same.^'f 

** All men,** (writes the eminent Alexandrian Jew, Philo,) 
^ are tenacious of their own customs, but most especially the 
Jewish nation ; for receiving their laws as divine oracles, and 
having been instructed in this learning from their in&ncy, 
they bear about in their souls the very images of the things 
commanded. They hate those who infringe or deride these 
as their greatest enemies, and so shudder at whatever their 
laws forbid, that they would not purchase all which is called 
good fortune and happiness, even by a slight transgression of 
them.'^t The attempt of Caligula to place his own statue 
in the temple of Jerusalem, in connexion with which jthese 
general remarks of Philo are introduced, was no doubt an 
extreme and unparalleled insult to the. Jewish religion, ou 
which account I shall not detail the extreme feeling which 
it excited ; but that PhiIo*s remarks were also applicable to 
&r less and slighter attempts at innovation, is plain from a 
previous incident mentioned in the same work. A letter it 
^ven in it from king Agrippa to Caligula, earnestly remons- 
trating against the above-named profanation. In this letter 
the king relates, ** Pilate was appointed procurator of Judaea; 
he, not more in honour of Tiberius than to annoy the mul« 
titude, set up in the holy city, within the palace of Herod, 
some gilded shields, having no figure on them, nor any thing 



* Joseph. CoDt. Apion. 1. ii. c. 30. Opp. Ed. Hods., p. 1383, 
and Whist, vol. iv. p. 407. 
t Ibid. Whist, trans, vol. iv. p. 413. 
{ PhU. Legat. ad Caium. p. 1022, 
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fAae of a forbidden kind, only t certain needfiil inscripdon, 
indioating these two things, who was the dedicator, and OA 
whose behalf was the dedication. When the many became 
aware of this, and the act was loudly talked o^ th^ engaged 
the fotor sons of the king, who had princely dignity and for- 
tune, and others of that family, and besought others of rank, 
to procure the correction of this innovation [yswrs^iffSsy] con- 
c^ning the shields, and not suffer national customs to be 
touched which had been maintained throughout all time.'^* 
Agrippa then mentions letters of most earnest entreaty fiom 
the Jews to Tiberius on this subject, and that emperor's very 
severe rebuke to Pilate jf on which the shields were imme- 
diately taken down and removed to Caesarea. Afl^wards 
he contrasts these shields, which had not even any *' painted 
similitude" with the proposed ^colossal statue;" andth^ 
dtuatbn ** in the house of the procurator," witJi that de- 
signed for the statue within the ^ holy of holies."]: The 
Jews had previously expostulated with Pilate in the strongest 
terms, declaring that this affair of the shields was a provoca- 
tion to sedition, a public injury to the nation, and would 
lead to war. 



* Legal, ad Caium. p. 1034 (in the translation appended to 
L»Estrange*s Josephus,pp. 1099-1100) and see Lar. i. 85. 

t This severe rebuke to Pilate, on account of his wounding the 
prejudices, and disregarding the wishes of the Jews, casts a strong 
light of confirmation on what is said of his apprehensions from their 
displeasure, if he should release Jesus ; in the gospel of John, 
c. XIX. V. 7-8- 12-13-15-16. 

I Legal, ad Caium. pp. 1034-103^. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



B. 



ANACHRONISMS OF THE JEWS, CONCERNING JESUS. 

Both the Talmudists and the compilers of more recent 
memoirs seem to have committed ivilful anachronisms, if not 
for the sole purpose, at least with the evident and willing 
effect, of making it appear, that the condemnation of Jesus 
was not merely solicited and urged by the Jewish civil and 
religious authorities* with the approval of the nation, but was 
their own direct and independent national act An addi- 
tional motive may have been, that the destruction of their 
city and temple should not appear in such near connexion 
with it. Thus the Talmud places the event in the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus, before the Roman authority commenced. * 
The Toldoth Jeschu attributes it to the << Great and Little 
Sanhedrim,^f under the reign of Queen Helena. The 
Jewish work published by Huldric ascribes it to Herod, { and 
in that preserved by Raymond Martini, it is represented that 
** the Israelites took Jesus," and that ** Queen Helena said 
to the wise men, he is in yoitr hands, do with him as seems 



• Lar. iii.555. 
t B. pr. p. 117, and Told. Jesdh. Wag. pp. 17—18, 
$ See Basn, H. des Juifs, Uv. iv. pp. 430—40, quoted in Cb. y|. 
below. 
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good in your eyes.'* ^ They took him therefore, and led 
him to be hanged."* ^ Divers of the Jews deliver as a tradi- 
tion, that in A. M. 5724, (69 years )[)efore our account of the 
year in which Christ suffered,) Jesus of Nazareth was cruci- 
fied. Others pretend that he suffered A. M. 5707.*'t 

Thus, under grossly contradictory folsifications of dates 
and circumstances, which utterly destroy each other's cre- 
dibility, there is one point of complete agreement ; namely, 
that the Jews have always affirmed their civil and rdigious 
rulers, with the national concurrence, to have been the 
authors of the death of Jesus. Their accounts, however dis- 
cordant on other points, all combine to re-echo, as it were, 
that awful invocation related in ours, ^ His blood be 
upon us** 



* B. pr. p. 140. 
t Pearson on the Creed, pp. 197—8, and see Tzero. David, quoted 
in Pug. Fid. p. 299. Vorstius exclaims in despair, (after collating 
tbese and several others of tbeir false dates) — Quis hos aptabit 
ealculos f Obss. in Ganz. Germ. David, p. 27 1 . See also Huldrici 
Annot.inTold. p.2. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



a 



ON THE EXPECTATION OK MESSIAH. 

The canonical scriptures of the Jews I do not quote ; not 
because they are canonical, but because their references to 
this subject are ^opA^, and do not so much prove the 
existence and continuance of the national expectation, at 
exhibit its origin. The following testimonies are only a 
selection; others have been sometimes adduced, which appear 
dubious. 

1. — In Jewufi boQh,—We read in the first book of the Mac- 
cabees, which is believed to have been composed under the 
direction of John Hyrcanus, about B. C. 130, and which 
relates events of the age immediately preceding,* that 
* Simon rose up and fought for his nation," and was made 
^ their governor and chief priest'* And " Demetrius," (King 
of Syria), " had heard — ^that the Jews and priests were well 
pleased that Simon should be their governor and high 
priest for ever, wUU t/iere $hoM arise a faithful prophet,^* 



* Prideaui CoDnez. vol. iii. 263. 
t I. Maccab. ziv. 32. 35. 38. 41. See also Ibid. iv. 46, and Bp« 
Cbandler on both passages, in Defence of Christianity, pp. 37^8. 
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The Targum of Onkelos, one of the Chaldee paraphrases 
on the Old Testament, supposed to have been written at or 
before the time of Christ,* has this passage on Genesis xlix. 
10. ** There shall not be taken away one exercising 
dominion until Messiah come."t The last sovereign in 
Judaea was Archelaus, who was deposed by Augustus about 
the eighth year after Christ's birth.l 

Joseph us, (in a passage often quoted), very fully testifies of 

^this prevalent expectation. "That wfe'^*^ rhi^fjy f^ynit^ 

them'* (the Je ws) « to war, ^as an ^^l^ignniia proph^Y 

n} I which was also fbund in th^ pfirrfid h^nHs itot. ati that time. 

gome onejvithin thfi'r ffliF^y gVinnlH ^rif^p ^,^ftf eh^^ilJ 
/obtain the empire ^f *hp l^ni^wy^ ^nrlH This they received 
as belonging to themselves. And many of the wise men 
Were deceived by this interpretation. But in truth Vespa- 
f , f sian's empire was designed by this prophecy, who was pro- 
claimed emperor in JudaBa."§ With Josephus's courtly, but 
most untenable application of those prophecies to a heathen 
emperor, we have no concern ; the application of them to 
) any Roman may indeed serve to corroborate the general 
/ testimony that the Jews of that day expected in their Mes* 
^ siah a warlike and conquering prince. 

There is also in another work of Jj^gfi^hj^ a passage 
'% which indirectly but strongly indicates this prevailing expec* 
J tation at that very period. He relates that during the reiga 
( of Herod, " when the whole Jewish nation took an oath to 
\ be faithful to Caesar, and the interests of the king," the 
/ Pharisees, " to the number of above six thousand, refused to 
V swear." "They — (for they were supposed by their great 



• See Home's Introd. ii. 166. f Quoted in B.Pr. p. 329. 

J fcjee Cbronol. Tab. in Prid. Conney. 
§ DeBell.Jud. I. vi. c. ^, quoted in Bp. Chundler's Defence, 
p. 26, aud Lur. i. T3. 
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ijitiffl&cy with Ood to haves attiiined the gift of fore^knonb* 
ledge), foretold, that God having decreed to pnt an end to 
the government of Herod atid his race, the kingdom. woulft 
be transferred, &c'* And at the end of the passage heiepreH,; 
seats th^n as declaring of <* the king, who was to be 
appointed according to their prediction," that ^ all things' 
would be in his power." • We are not here concerned as to 
tlie motive of the Pharisees, or the parties to whom they 
applied the prediction, or the probability shewn by Dr. 
Iiardner that this i& an unfaithful account of the events men- 
tioned in Matt. ii. 5 — 4., (though tfaar coincidence well' 
deserves the reader's attention.)f QSLi'd^ ^feisct^is t<r") 
JWietJuOT .fully, the public mind in Judaea, was then prepared 
^to topect in the Messiah a temporal prince, who should fflve '\ 
kid^endence and great power to the nation, ^ 

2. — In heathen books, — We have this statement of Josephua -^ 
very remarkably confirmed by two Roman writers, " ^cit^ s, j 
zftJet relating the calftmitiea which preceded the siege of ^ 
Jerusalem, states, that *' many were strongly persuaded that 
it was contained in the ancient books of the priests, that at 
that very time the east should prevail ; which ambiguities 
foretold Vespasian and Htus. But the common people, 
according to the usual influence of human passions, having 
once interpreted of their own nation so vast a grandeur of 
the fates, were not brought even by adversities to understand 

the truth." t 

Sogtonius, in his life of Vespasian, records that '' there had 
been divulged, through all the east, an ancient and constant 
opinion, that it was in the fates, that at that time some who 

• Antiq. lib. xvii. c. 2. sect. 6. Lardner^s Transl. in Wks, i. pp. 
152—3, and Whiston Joseph, vol. iii. p. 69. 
t See Lar. i. 152—6. 

{ Histor. 1. V. c. 13. See also Bp. Horsley's strtkiog remarks on 
Virgil's address to Pollio, in his '* Dissertation on the Prophesies of 
Bfessiah dispersed among the heathen." pp. 17 — 24. 
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eame out of Judaea should obtain sovereignty. Hiis, 
(which, as it afterwards appeared by the event, was pre> 
dieted of the Roman emperor,) the Jews, applying to them* 
selves, revolted."* 

3, — In ciuaionsfrom heathen booh. — Zonaras, a Byzantine 
historian, refers to Appian, (who wrote in the reign of 
Adrian), as having mentioned that prophecy in the twenty- 
second book of his history of the Romans.-f This part of 
Appian's work is not extant. 

. Origen^ gj yites Celsus. arguing in the character of a Jew, 

( as follows : — ** How could we, who had told all men there 

^J*n ) would come one from God who should punish the wicked, 

\ despise him if he came?" J And again — ^* Xbe prophets say 

^at he who wjto come is great and % prinrft, nr^d lord of 

\ ^j %^^^i^^>, J^'^^ ^C lU. '^Sik. y?&tien8^ jaijid,Qf ftr[p***fi."f And 
again — **• wherefore did we dishonour him whom we had pre- 

f announced (irfo«x>jfwrfl-o/ot«>)?|| 

4. — In references to opinions of the heathens* — E ufiebiut 

) quotes jft,£a88^e from the Jewish (Christian He^eaip pu« T (who 
( lived underthe Antonines)^ which, from his residence in 

I Palestine, and from its circumstantial character, is a valuable 
Illustration of the forgoing. ** At that time there were yet 

j remaining of the kindred of Christ the grandsons of Jud^ 
who was called his brother according to the flesh. These 
some accused as being of the race of David, and Evocatus 
brought them before Domitianus Caesar; for he too was 
afraid ofjhe comiiig.Qf .the Christ, asjuifglLas HerocL Ijiey 
i)eing 8ske4 of the Christ andrTui Wp^dom^jof jwhst^^m^JL-. 

• Vit. Vespas. c. 4. 
t The original from Zonaras is quoted in B. pr. p. 333. 
{ Cels. in Orig. I. i. p. 61, quoted in Lar« i. 74. 
§ Ibid. I. ii. p. 78, quoted Ibid, and in B. pr. p. 334. 
II Ibid. 1. ii. p. 62. See also 1. ii. p. 106, quoted in Lar. iv. 115« 
and also what Celsus says in his own person, 1. iii. p. lliS, quoted 
ibid. 
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wn, rod when nx^ wtW B it itonld anofr, «r*md ^1 it ; ^ 

towrenly and angelkal^A c*'* The trBmaodoQ kselT^ m^ 
the tenns used, imply hovrwdl known wis die ezpeotsdoii f 
of the Jewish people that the kingdom of the Christ woM a 
be ** worldly and tCQ^ne/' and with what anuety it was ! 
regarded. 

In treating of the expectation of Mesuah^ we have not 
entered on the contested question, whether die Jews of 
diat age expected thk great prince to be also tidkme person^ 
and in what sense. — Of thb we may be certain, (and it is a cen^ 
sideration fitly ^onnec^og itself with the present topic,) that 
die dam to divinity by one whose condition was utterly con- 
trasted to thdir expectation even of human greatness,— a 
contrast which, on the suppottlioil of his being a deceiver, 
there could be no really miraculous powers to compensate 
or conceal,— would extremely enhance their prejudice, and 
even awaken in them, as m pngth eists. a feeling of horror. 
But that Jesus did claim dime honours, unbelievers them-\ 
selves may be assured, without our adverting to the intinuip/ 
don of the Gemara that he seduced to idolatry, (which can } 
have no other meaning,) or to the statement of the Jew in \ 
Celsus, that ^ he prockdmed hunself a God.** I refer them,/ 
on this point, to the writings which make up the New TestO" \ 
ment — ^viewed in thdr own manner. Those writings, by^ 
them deemed fictions, were unquestionably put forth while 
the religion was being laboriously propagated, and while it 
had to stem the full tide of prejudice and enmity, both from 
Jew and Gentile. But we learn abundantiy from Justin and 
Trypho, and from Celsus and Hierodes, that the doctrine of 
Christ's divinity was one grand itumbUng block in their view 
(tf the religion. What then, except the complete traditional 



• Eus. H. E. lib. iii. oc. 19, 20, in Lar. i. 356—7. 
VOL. I. I 
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notoriety of his daim to divine hoBours, could induce the 
writei? of these books to state and support it, and not rather 
U> waiVe or palliate it, that th^ might render the new faith. 
less repulsive to the Jew and the heathen?* 



* The like aignment might have heen used for the feet of oar 
Lord's erucifittien, had we posseaied none but Christian evidmce 
to prove it. Who that wished to propagate the creed by fiotitioos^ 
narratives would choose to itwent that violent check, ^ the offence 
or scandal of the crosB t" For as tlie cross is consecrated by many 
associations, and even by the aid of all the fine arts: nor is it, in 
modern times, associated with degrading punishment in /act,' Let- 
the reader tbinlc of the ^* gibbet" or the *^ piUory,'' and then ask. 
himself whether any writer pf fiation would consign his exalted 
^ero to tuch a doom. 
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CHAPTER V. 



PK THE OPPOSITIONS WHICH CHRISTIANITY WAS 
^IKJBILY TO iENCPUNTSa FROM THE HEATHEN. 



Section I. 

tfOm and policy. Diversified and hng continued 
irtflttence of belief and habit. 

It was attempted, in the foregoing pages, to 
calculate, as well as our remoteness permits, the 
strength of the .first great barriers, or the domestic 
checks, through which Christianity must have had 
to break its way ; i. e. the opposition it was to ex- 
pect from the Jewish nation (among whom it orl- 
j^nated), whether within their own land, or in their 
dispersions. Our view has also been turned, in the 
Appendix (No. 1), which I hope has been read^ to the 
probable disposition towards it of those among the 
Gendles who had formed a religious connexion 
i2 
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with that singular people. We must now extend 
the survey beyond these precincts of Judaea and 
of Judiusm ; beyond, as it were, even the ^* court 
of the Gentiles ;^ and endeavour to judge what 
reception such a faith was likely to have in the 
wider regions of heathen delusion. 

Here we might, first, adopt the same kind of 
summary argument which was pursued concerning 
the Jews,^ — ^namely, the great and acknowledged 
difficulty of converting heathen nations to Chris* 
tiamty in our own days — as a strong presumptive 
proof of the equal if not greater difficulty, which, 
except the attempt was then aided by miracles, 
must have attended its commencement. That the an- 
cient heathen were more likely than the modem to re- 
ceive the Gospel favourably, is a suppoation which 
I think few can seriously entertain : if any reader 
should do so, he will find the contrary probability 
very forcibly evinced and illustrated by Dr. Paley^ 
ip an argument which I should injure by abridg- 
ing.^ The inference seems reducible to this:-^ 
the opposition against genuine Christiwiity has w^ 
fflnce the ^t two centuries been so far overcome^ 



' Ch. iv. pp. 147—9. aboTe. 
^ See his remarks on the small and slow success of the 
Indian and Greenland missions; as affording pnx^ of the 
miracuiout or%in of Christianity : Evid. ii. pp. S98-«-M7. 
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1U3 to allaw its extensive reception and continued 
f>reyidence in any heathen country, without some 
important secultir help;^ — ^^hy, except from preter- 
natural causes, miist not that opposition have 'been 
equally inmiperable at its beginning ? If the power 
«nd enmity of heatfacsiism were greater, or at least 
as great, how should the opposition have been less ? 
If the opposition were no less, why was the result 
so different ? 

But it win be advantageous to verify the fact 
and the inference, by subjoining proofs from anti- 
quity, of the more definite kinds and higher de- 
grees of opposition which we may assure ourselves 
that Christianity must have had to encounter in 
the dfen heathen wiHrld. FrcHn which s^anexed 
proofed* it will, I think, indisputably appear, 

(1.) — That the laws and policy of the Roman 
empire were most jealously opposed to modes of 
worship and religious association unsanctioned by 
the state. 

(2.) — That there was still a prevailing respect, 
amo)^ all ranks, ior the sjratem of heathenism; 



^ The question of subsequent national conversions, and of 
their connexion ><rith secular means, is considered in Appen- 
dix iii (s^e the end of voL ii) which relates nk)rte imme- 
diately to the topic of chap, viii/; but may be also consulted 
now, if this pomt be doubted. 

^ Bee Suppiement to tbb section. 
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evinced by the building and dedication of costly 
temples >^«^by the signal miracles whbb wete be- 
lieved to have been and to be still wrought ; — by 
the rich and multiplied votive offerings which were 
presented; — ^and by that solemn consultation of 
various divinities, at their respective oracles, which 
the most eminent Romans still publicly pursued ;^ 



* It should be observed^ t^at in the veiy treatise where 
Cicero makes light of divination^ and of those saAie *' t*ne- 
nestine lots"* which were still to have terrors for 'HberiuB, 
he yet declares that ** it is the part of a wise man to defend 
the institutions of his ancestors by maintaining the sacred 
rites and ceremonials.'^f That his philosophy neither did 
nor would have avuled to subvert them, the practices and 
opinions of a long subsequent period iusure us. We may 
indeed entirely believe^ what Mr. Gibbon is anxious to im- 
ptess, that the great and the philosophic often ** concealed 
the sentiments of an atheist under the sacierdotal robes ;** % 
but it does not follow that their scepticism weakened either 
their poUticeU or tastefid attachment to the temples and the 
gods. We have reason to think that a similar charge is justly 
laid against part of the modern clergy of Spaing but does 
their zeal for the ejdsting e8tablishment,§ or their vehemence 
against heresy, appear to* be the le88?|[ '* It is amusing lo 
remark (says Lord Hailes), the zeal which the politician 



• De Divinat. 1. ii. 41. Opp. T. ix#S818. 
t Ibid. 1. ii. 72. ibid. 3836. $ R. B. L 32^ 

4 See tlie Works of the Bev. Blanco White* 
II The supposed scepticism of the heathen, as a£feotiog the rise.i»f 
Cbrislianily, is ably discussed by Dr.Paley : Evid, ii. 244« 
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iind that this spirit, and these habits, were not 
extinguished even at the period when Chris- 
tianity became the reli^on of the state. The 
proofd of these facts, which might have been 
multiplied, will, I think, suffice to convince us, 
that the historian of the empire adopts an ingenious 
iubterfuge^ when he would account for the success 



l^adtus^ himself a fatalist or a sceptic, expresses for poly- 
thebm and idolatry.*** This observation is founded on the 
severe language of that historian concerning proselytes to 
Judaism, of whom he writes as persons ** despising their 
country's faith, and contemners of ^e gods.** (Hist. v. 5.) The 
same preference of polythebm, even in its least reputable 
form, to Judaism, which he hated, (while disbelieving both,) 
is not less marked at the dose of the same chapter; where^ 
having mentioned that some had strangely supposed the 
Jewishrites were pud to Bacchus, from certain resemblances 
in the dress and music of the priests, he adds, (with truth 
edough, in the^rrf clause,) ^ the institutions have no sort of 
^affinity ^ Bacchus appointed festive and cheerful rites $ the 
custom of the Jews is absurd and sordid/' See also the com- 
ment on a subsequent quotation from Seneca (in this chapter 
section 9, note ^). Nor has that predilection for the ** ele- 
gant mythology^^ and ^ festive devotion*' of the Greeks, been 
limited to sceptical philosophers and poets of ancient times. 
It has been amply shared by the modem. Mr. Gibbon was 
, himself an instance of it. The poem of Schiller, entitled 
** The Gods of Greece,*^ afibrds an example of the same 
temper. Mr. Wordsworth, in some exquisite lines of the 



f loquiry on Oibboo, p. 23, note. 
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of Obristiamty bj ^e ^^ n^eabiest ot^lyiibmm.^ 
fie reminds us that the folly of Paganbm had bem 
exposed hj ^ the ekx|iteQce of Oicaro, and tbe inX 
of Luckm :^ faut we also cemember that hwmih 
wit «ame more than half a inminry q^r the most 
wondorfnl tiaumphs of the Goeqoel; And ih$A 
Cioero^s eloqioence had been extant jt .century b^»t 
most of the examples of imperial and popular 
superstition we have cited. How then can the vic- 
tory over idolatry be ascribed to either? 

It i3 besides quite unquestionable^ 

i(3.)-*^TJ!iat th^« was a doae.and oaimite ioler- 
texture of lieatJienism wWh all the ideas, tastes, 
and customs** of the many nations professing it ; 



'< £sOQirw«jn," yklds to k, though wik m te pufer» ^eallor, 
md b^ski^r spidt. Evm J^twi hHi^etf, .^yJe, ia hktnag- 
«iie«at ^ Ode on Cfafifit'0 MittvUj/' ^ Mluo^bs &9fft the 
downed of J^eatben tier racs smd toHisb nitet, fMias to ^(mvb a 
pQ^i€.«y9i|N»tfay in the ^voh^ Qfii$«f>uig,^' mrhea 

<< Fipm JbwiPiiad spring a^ diie, 
]Sdged with po|)iar palet^ 
Tiie partiug genius is witbsighiDflf -sent.'' 

Nor perhaps can my cultivated mind fail to partake such feel- 
iugSy iu contemplating the fine imagination and consummate 
taste which adorned that corrupt idolatry. 

' R. E. 1. 502-5. * Ibid. I. 504, and ai. 

^ We shall remove all suspicion of false colouring on this 
subject in favour of the Christian ciuisc^ by again adopting the 
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and a deqp and strong infusion of its spirit and 
ibnus into till their social institutions, from the 
gravest affairs of the state, to the most trivial 
amusements of the people ; while, by the diverse 



delineations of die hntorian, whose reasonings have been just 
now criticised. *^ The rdigion of the nations was not merely a 
speculative doctrine, professed in the schools or preached in 
die temples. The innumerable ddties and rites of poly- 
tii^m were closely interwoven vrith every circumstance of 
business or pleasure, of public or of private life) and it 
seemed impossible to escape the observance of them, without, 
at the same tim^ renouncing the commerce of mankkid, and 
all the offices and amusements of society. The important 
transactions of peace and war were prepared or concluded by 
solemn sacrifices, in which the magistrate, the senator, and 
the soldier, were obliged to preside or to participate. The 
public q>ectacles were an essential part of the dieerful devo* 
tion of the Pagans, and the gods were supposed to accept, as 
Hie taost gratefdl c^ering, the games that the prince and 
people celebrated in honour of thor peculiar festivals. — ^If we 
east our eyes over the numerous remidns of andquity, we 
shall perceive, that besides the immediate repretfentadons of 
the gods, and the holy instruments of di^ worship, the ele« 
gant forms and agreeable fictions consecrated hf the ima- 
gination of die Greeks, were introduced as die richest orm^ 
ments of the houses, the dress, and the fttrnitore of the 
Pagans. Even the arts of musiei and pdnting, of eloquence 
Hkidpoetiy, flowed firdm the same impure origin.''^-In a fol- 
lowing paragraph the character of the heathen festivals is 
thus described with a classic elegance like their own. ^ So 
artfully were they firamed and disposed throughout the year, 
that superstition always wore the appearance of pleasure, and 
i3 
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modes in which it ministered to honour and to emo- 
lument, the immediate interessts of Tast numbers. 



oflen of virtue. Some of the most sacred festivals in the 
Eoman ritual were destined to salute the new calends of 
January with vows of public and private felicity, to indulge 
Ihe pious remembrance of the dead and Uving, to ascertain 
the inviolable bounds of property, to hail, on the return of 
tpring, the genial powers of fecundity, to perpetuate the two 
memorable SMras of Rom^ the foundation of the city and that 
of the republic, and to restore^ during the humane lichee of 
tbe Saturnalia, the primitive equality of mankind.** Again^-^ 
^ On days of general festivity it was the custom of the an- 
cients to adorn their doors with lamps, and with branches of 
kurel, and to crown their beads with a garland of flowers., 
— The doors were under the protection of the household gods.;^ 
the laurel was sacred to the lover of Daphne; and garlands 
of flowers, though frequently worn aa a symbol dther of joy 
or mourning, had been dedicated in their first oi%in to the 
service of superstition."* 

It is very obvious, bendes, and though not a poetical, 
yet a weig^ty^ consideration, how this connexion of their 
superstition VBth all civil and sodal life, engaged the direct 
in<fr«i< of vast multitudes in its support. 14osheim has well 
stated tins : — ^ With the priests was assodated an innumerable 
crowd of various classes, to whom the public superstitions 
were a chief source of gun, merdiants who sold iaoense, 
animals, and other things necessary to the worshippers of the 
gods, architects, vintners, gold and silversmiths, (Act Apost. 
six. 95.) artisans in wood^ statuaries, muridans, and othe99». 



• R,E.L464— 6c 
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through each gradation of society, were necessarily 
and closely involved with its stability or decay. 



to all of whom the gocb^ and their ministeriy temples, cere- 
monies, and festival^ afforded large opportunities of pros- 
perous living.'** 



* Quoted io Lar. i? « 27, note cc. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE STRENGTH OF HEATHENISM DURING Tfi[£ 
FIRST CHRIITIAN AGES. 

This subject will be now treated but partially, at a ▼ciy 
important branch of it is to be discussed in the ensuuig 
section; but we have here to consider some testimonies 
which arise to it, under the four following diiosions : — 

1. 2V lawi and policy of Rome concerning reUg^ — ^That 
the Roman legislature was always jealous of innoTation in 
public worship, and made it a settled rule to forbid the in- 
troduction of foreign religious ceremonies, has been often 

^ shown. Mr. Melmoth, in a note to his translation of Pliny, 
refers for proof of thb, to Valerius Maximus, and adds, that 
the established religion of the Romans was, in the judgment of 

I their best writers, ^ an engine of state, which could not be shaken 

I without the utmost danger, or rather, perhaps, without the 

wtotal subverdon of their civil government.*** 

Cicero cites this Roman law. **No man shall worship the 
gods clandestinely, or have them separately to himself: nor 
shall any new or foreign god be worshipped by pafticulars, ^ 
till such god hath been legally approved of, and tolerated.by the 
magistrate.*'f I give Bishop Warburton's translation, (which 



♦ V. if. 6T5, note to epis. 08 of bk. x* 
t De Legib. I. ii. n. 19, quoted in Div. Legat. bk. 3. § 6^ 
vol. i. p. 309. 
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lit pm^ihfaidc,) beeanie he l»s Uijgely ommined ihe iaport 
of the passage. He states that an imperfect tderatioa sub- 
^sted in regsl^an Rome, wfaich, however, would not have 
extended to CbristiaBity, unless ** approved by the mi^is* 
trate.'** A striking mark of the dose i^proach to that ' 
^ absolute intolerance** which, he says, ensued uader the ( 
empoors, is found in a speech of Mgeenas to Augustus . 
•ome years before Christtanity ^peartsd. '^Alwt^s, and( 
every where, honour the divinity according to the nationals 
rites, Bud tompd Men w to honour it; and those who in 
any w^y adopt Uie foreign, do thou both hate and punitk, i 
{mm fAuru ia$i nOM^t,] not for the gods* sake only, the despiser of ' 
whom will regard none beside, but because such persons, ( 
bringing in certain new and rival diTinities, cause many to 
change their rule of li^ wlience arise <;onqpiracies and) 
«MOci8tiotas, which are entirely imsuitaMe to monarchy."f 

S. Tke pMie and pnevaUkig resptctfor ike dmnttie^, nie$ 
ami mmfckt ff heatkemsnu^^YBlerbu Matximusy who wrote 
in the age of Tiberius^ or later, while relating many strong 
instances of the exact and reverentiid care of the Romans 
eonecnming religion, introduces this reflection ; '* No wonder^ 
therefore, if the persevering kindness of the gods has been 
employed in augmenting and guarding this empire, whidi is 
seen to inspect with such scrupulous care the smallest points 
in rel^ion; for our state is never to be suspected of having 
rdaxed its attentiott to the most exact observance of religious 
irft5es,"t 

It w31 be instructive to obserte the sentiments and 
practice of a notde and literary Roman, in that age when, 
as Mr. Gibbon would have us belief ^ aone deities of a 



• DmLeg. bk. 2, § e. vol. i. p. 314. 
t Dion Cassius, 1. 52* quoted in B. Pr. p. 35T. 
I L. 1. c. 1 . ^. 8. The whole chapter well desenres perusal for our 
present pUipbsa. The abore cited possage is in B« Pr. p* 3974 
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more recent and fiiddonable cast migfat toon have becopied 
^e deserted fiemples of Jiifdter and Apollo/'* if Chrbtiadity 
had not appeared. From the qnstles of Pliny, ther^>re» 
we dte the following passages. <^ In compliance with the 
advice of the Aruspices, i intend to rebuild and enlarge the 
temple of Ceres. On the l9th of September great iHimben 
of people from all the country round, assemble ther^ at 
whidi time many affmrs are transacted^ and many rows paid 
/<^and offered. I imagine, then, I shall do at once aa act ^f 
/ ) piety and munificence, if at the same time that I bmld » 
' ( beautiful temple, I add to it a spacious p<ytico.'*f On a 
different occasion^ he defers a ?idt to his w&*8 grand&ther 
•that he may take another journey, in order «to perform sm 
indispensable duty j** that of dedicating a temple, which he 
had built for the inhabitants of Tifemum. ^ As it is 
fimshed," (he writes), ^ it would be a sort of impiety to defer 
ihe dedication of it any longer." J These expressions surely 
imficate a serious interest in the afiairs of their reli^oni b<^ 
on the part of the people and the men of rank.§ 

The faith of heathen nations in the real power and providence 
of their diTinities,may be farther inferred from the mukUude 



« R.K. i. 564, f Bk. ii. Ep. 39. tol. ii. ^l.Melm^ 

f 1. iv. Epist.i. See also bis inquiries conoemiDg the temple of 
Cybele, at Nicomedia,* and his description of the river god, 
Clitumnus, and his oracles.t Both are noticed by Colonia and Lard- 
ner.il It is also very bbsenrable, tbat in bis paneg^rric of Trajai^ be 
p(^iitedly ezfols tbat emperor for his sincerely religious character. 
Ipraedpua sanctitas, &c.] in Lar* i?. 38# 
s. § Individual exceptions, such as tbat of Seneca (who v^otie con- 
temptuously of the Gods, dec.) cannot be allowed to controvert this 
geiieral conclusion. Else we might take the instances of Diagprasr 
or the tyrant I)ionysius, as in like manner proving tbat polytbelsnor 



-* k X. ep; 58* -.i \* yili. ep. 8. r| Lur* iv. ^# 
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<d rotkie iak^Ur and ot&er coiily offerings^ pkoed in ihe 
temples, by such as wished to express tWr gratitude; mbith 
jiTe fl!^ently referred to by dassic authors, bodi of the 
Augustan age and of other periods.* A Variety of passages 
are likewise extant, showing the punishments believed to 
have been inflicted on such as despised or offended those 
divinities ;f end, likewise, the many rewards or &vouvs, 
both public and private, bestowed on those who invoked 
tiiem. Of these last a few may be ins^ted, chiefly far 
the sake of their dates, a» refuting the pretence above 
named, that heathenism was obsolete or fed>le when Chris- 
tianity arose. Oi» an anci^it tdl>let of brass are four several 
inscriptions, recording cures at the altar of JEsculapius; to 
Che first of which it is added, ^ the people who stood by 
rejoiced together,*' (i. e. with the person said to have been 
beEded,) ^ that living virtues \giu<rm.afira}] took place under 
our sovereign Antoninus.*'} Athenagoras, the CMstiaii 
f^logbt, thua addresses Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus 4 



was weak and obsolete ia Gwece^some centuries before ; er (b»t 
of Voltaire to show that popeiy was weak in the eighteen^ 
joentary ; or those of Bolingbroke and Hume, to prore that CUuris* 
tla9ity has been sinkiog ia oar own laad. 

* Quotations seeiB needless^ for it is pretty commot^y known 
that tlie offerinics which now adom the diurches of Italy^ took rise 
from a similar habit of heathen worshippers ia the temples. But 
see TibuU. 1. i. el. 3. Hovat. 1. i. od. 5. Strab.1.8. Justin, 1^94. 
e# 6« Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 3. e. 37, Li?. 1. 45. c. 28. all quoted 
by B. pr. pp. 302 — 3. See also the last words in one of Pliny's 
•pistles abore dted (1. viii. epr 8.) 

f Ibid. pr. pp« 303 — 16. Some soch hafd been quoted ftein 
Valcgrius Maximus, (cb. iii. sec. I. p. 00) with a difibreni ppyoer; 
but they should be re-applied here, as strongly confirmatife of our 
present position. 

} Grater's inscript. p.^iri, in Br pr. p. 310, 
I Or Marcos and Commodus, see Lar. i<. 378. . 
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1*4 sutti.tlitiirt'. [cH. V. 

^ Ym, m ezcdfing all ki nHMbm, my oltfed-^ whtt 
soeftin xio (Seltiin of the iiiiagei pmampmaer [tnm rm «9mi*v 
ffi^it], cotcept ihe^ be gocb to whom mm erect them ? For 
jl u not ly^dy tfaatiifeleu and motioiileM Images shouhi hate 
itr^ngth m i hemieh et, without « movtMr."* 

£<ren the philo8o{rfilc Maiviis himself^ among other rensoris 
•for tiiAnkkig the godi, mentions this : " th«t retneiHes were 
pobtcd out to me in dreams, for quitting lof blood, and idr 
gidcfinessinmyhead^ as I remembifer was the ^sase at Cajetti 
and Chrysa :** and eonolndes, '* all these blessing^ eci^ 
nerer haye been obtained without the paiticular favour imd 
ofermling providence of the gods."f More pubtie ttidica- 



♦ lluote4 hi B* pf. p. 313. 
t MeditaU filk. i. p* 64. OraTeft's traosL Tfaelranslator sobjoins 
^**^Galai, physician to Marctis, cur6d &itti^^ «f a datigeoroiiB 
difoaae, by avemedy prescribed to Mm by iBsculapiiisiii a dreoai !** 
If we suppose GaleD insincere^ yet the fiction implies the popular 
persuasion to which he found it politic to conform. It agrees also 
with Strabo's account of cores by the god Serapis. '^ The most dis* 
tiliguidied men sleep in his temple" (to receives revelation of 
•remedies) '' for themselves or others.''* And that this belief con^ 
tinued long after Christianity arose, is clear from the story of the 
blind and the lame, who *« by the admonitioa of the god Serapis," 
applied for cure to Vespasian <t CelsuS likewise, who wrote in tbe 
following age, says that '< a great multitude of noen, both Greelcs 
and barbarians, profess to have seen JBsculapius actually healing 
and oonferriijg benefits.''t Julian writes, yet later, ^* Me also has 
i^sculapius oftentimes healed when sick, suggesting the fit medl- 
oines."§ His friend, Libanius, deploring the eonflagtation of 
Apollo's temple at Daphne, ezclaims^<< Who did not dismiss a 
malady there ?"|| 



• LIb.xvil^ot«dB..tir.p.^l. . . tfMt<«lit;l.W.c«81. 

I Cels. in Grig. 1. iii. in B» pr« p. 312. 
§ Cp-n, l\ yii. quoted in B. pr. p. 31d. | Quoted in ibid« 
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.lMm oi the respe^iof that^mpefor «od bis ^falkett lutQttti 
Jkut ^h^tdivinitiv, .afe^no&ieed by Mr. Gibboi), who remindi 
.m 4hftt the delirerfti^eoff his army in .the iMarcoiDamlic war, 
mm by Ihem ** aUributed to t^e iproT^eace of Jupkoi^«iui 
4^e inteiposkien of Mereur^''* Wie are ioformod lalao, thtft 
be^e the emperor commeneed that ^ar, *^ Jne performed 
lustrations for the city of .Borne, summoned priests from aU 
quarters, and 'adopted 'even ibre^n. rites. ''f 

Mr. Gibbonithufidescidhes th&derotionof another soveaeign 
(AmeBaii, iA..D. 274), tafber a trinn^h. '* A consideraUe 
poisdon <of Ms ed»ental q^otk was consecmted to the fgodi :ef 
Aome. The capitoI^ and every other temple, gMttered whh 
the <^ferings ef his ost^iitatious piety; and the ten^of 
the Sun tkme reeetved Abore fifteen ^h&iMMind pounds 4>f 
«old.''4: 

Amobins, tiie ChriBtian iqKiloEgist, (A.I>.:3b5)y m dtstbi* 
guished liietoxiinsD, and eloquent ^wrker, dHis details Ins 
own pverioos idolatries:: *' i ixdorcd (oh, ibiinduess ! ) iuingfts 
dawn 0*om the fucnace, gods formed m ^ ani^ luid^th 
liM^lsammer* If J ssm the l)on€s -of elephants, embroidered 
-wreaths on tress, or a polished and nnointed stone, as If 
there were a present power within them, I paid homage ; and 
sought benefits even from a senseless trunk/*§ 

3. The conadtathn «f Or»c£?j.— rThrou^ut ifehe same ^es, 
i-e., long afiber the be^niog of ike ChrS^tian«n^ the healiieQ 
oracles were solemnly consulted Jby the most iUustrious 
Romans. Germauicus (on a voyage) ** put in at Colophon 
that he might apply to the oracle of the Clarian Apollo,— 
which is said to have announced to him, in ambiguous verse, 



* R, E. i. S57. and see Lar. iv. 103. 
f Capito}. de vit. Marc. Aur. in Lar. iv, 73. note o. and see the 
sayJBgmenttoaed by AmmkiBus, below. 
{ R. £. i. 317. § Arnob. lib. i. p. 22* in Lar.li. 24^. 
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(aiistfae cuttom of ofades), hh hastening fate.^'* TSb^ 
riuSj although ** he wae negligent of the gods^ and of religidui 
obsenrances/* and ^ attempted to destroy the oracles nearr 
the city," — ^was terrified by the majesty of the Prsenesftine 
lots, and desbtedf Nero expressed the most boundlesls 
confidence in a response given him by the Delphian Apollo. ( 
"^ Vespasian/' (as Tacitus relates, after mentioning the 
miracles ascribed to that emperor,) ** was seized with a passion 
more profound, for visiting the residence of the ddty,'* 
(Serapis,) ^ to consult him about the state and fortune of 
the empire/*§ A ** divine vision^' there seen by him, is then 
described. II ^ Titus, before bis accesnon, going to the 
oracle of the Paphian Venus, while he consisted it respecting 
his voyage, was also confirmed in the hope of empire.^T 

4. 77ie long continuance of these opinions and pracSces^ — ^A 
Bhort passage of Ammianus Marcellinus, gives us an account 
of Julian's perseverance in them in the fourth century, and 
incidentally, of the same habits in two former emperors. 
** He (Julian) was too much given to inquire into presages, 
so that he seemed to equal in this the prince Adrian* 
He made most unsparing sacrifices of beasts, so that it 
was reckoned if he should return" (triumphant) ** from the 
Parthians, oxen would be wanting; like that Marcus (Au- 
rdius) against whom we have heard that sayinjg was 
current— * The white oxen to Marcus the Caesar^^f 
thou conquer, we perish."** 



• Tacit. Annal. ii. 54* f Sueton. in Tib. Co. 60, 63. 

t Ibid, in Neron. c. 40* 

$ Probably he really imagined that he had miracolously wrought 
the cares by the aid of Serapis. We are told by Tacitus that he 
was diffident at first. To make known the contrivaDce and collu- 
sion to him, would have been a gross insult. These miracles are 
considered below in ch. x\, sec. 2 and S. || Hist. 1. iv< o* 89. 

'^ Sueton. in Tit* c, V. ♦♦ l.xxf«c.4. inLar.if#314«iio|e c. 
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More than two oenturite after thiB timei of Oermaiiiciii 
4nd litusy we read. as follows^ ia Maximin^s reacripl ia 
mnswer to the decrees of cities against the Christians :— ^< ft 
was not before unknown to any one, how ^great observance 
4md devotion ye have exercised towards the inunortal ^odi, 
in whom your faith is manifest, not that of mere and empty 
words, but the constant and extraordinary faith of illustrioua 
works; wherefore your city may deservedly be styled, the 
bulwark and abode of the immortal gods; for, by many 
proofs, it is seen to flourish through the residence of the 
celestial gods/** Such a rescript could never have be^ ii^ 
acribed on brass, and set up to public view in several citie^^ 
if there had not stiU existed pagan zeal in the empire. But, 
in fact^ the strength and spirit of heathenism were sUll 
active in a powerful party, and only dormant in many more, 
even after Christiauity became the state religion. Libanius> 
in his funeral oration for Julian, says that '* he esteemed him 
his friend who was a friend to Jupiter, but not every one 
his enemy who was an enemy to J^iplter : for such, as he 
thought, might be changed in time; he did not reject, but by 
good usage gained upon them; and though they refused at 
first, he brought them, at length, to dance about the altars."f 
Nor could such conversions or apostasies be slow; for that 
emperor's own public apostasy was followed in two years by 
his death. X The same celebrated sophist ventured to address 
** an oration for the heathen temples** (about A. D. 390), to 
the Christian emperor Theodosius. The following passage 
shows his temper (in which of course he was not alone)^ 
both towards Christianity and Gentilism i " Here, emperor, 
I need freedom of speech, for fear lest I should offend. 
Let then any of them tell me, who have left the tongs, the 



* Original (from Euseb. 1, ix. c. 7,) in B. pr. pp. 232-^3. and 
see Lar« iv. 986. t Quoted in Lar« !▼. 368# 

X RiE.ii.d26and457. 
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ffn . \mamK^ atia the mtilr and prlen^ tt tftt p^ tf^ ^ffe"*, 
md of ditm that dwell there, what rktt the RomaDt fio4> 
lowed, who aroce from mafl and nean faeghmnngt, and wvat 
on |>revaUiiig^aDd grew great; these, or thdn whoteaaetfie 
i(emple8 and the altan, from whom diey icnew by llie soodi- 
sayen, what they ought to do or not to do?— -They** (the 
Christians) *< have not viettttired to foifl^d sacrifices at Rome. 
—''Neither is it at Rome dtdy diat the liberty of saerifidng 
remaiils, but aldo in the citf of Senipis'' (Aleran(bia), ^ ihat 
great and populous city, which has a multkude of teaa^e^ 
irf Which h renders the pl^ty ^ ^gyp^ common to all 
^men.*^ A year after this ^oration was made, theteaq^Of 
Serapis was destroyed ; belt heatiienism etiH surrWed : for in 
a disputation wiitten by El^rius (circa A. D. 420), the 
heathen, Apollonius says, '^ It does not yet appear that the 
religion of the Gentiles is vain, or tluit the gods are to be 
held devoid of thelionour of divinity, When certam responses 
are still afforded Irom tSidr sanctuaries, and fbture events 
made known in the temples. If these things be true, and 
profit those who se^ them, in Vain do ye Christians labour 
to destroy what ye are not able to exterminate *'f 



• Lnrdner's trandatiolB, to Wks. Iv. SttS. 
t In Luc D'Acbery Spicileg. torn. i. p. 5. 
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CHAPTEllV. 

ON THE OPPOSITION WHICH CHRISTIANITY WA» 
LltSIiY TO ENCOUNTSR 9E0M THE HEATHEN. 



Section II. i 

Lax and optional morality of Peh/theism. 

The facts adduced in the preceding section caa* 
not but have impressed the reader with the strength 
and variety of those obstacles which the new re& 
gbn would ^icounter; but we have still others to 
investi^te; and would next endeavour to Aow^ 
that even had law, politics, belief, and custom, been 
less hostile, yet must the unfixed accommodating 
doctrine and morality of heathenism have been 
intensely adverse to the acceptance of pure Christ 
tianity. This pdnt, whidh is pwhaps the most 
important of all, requires more full elucidation. In 
attempting such^ it will not be my sole or even 
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chief aim to display the extreme corruptness of 
morals frequent among heathens, or the way in 
which some modes of their religion directly che- 
rished or sanctioned what was grossly criminal. 
Were we considering merely ** the advantage and 
necessity'* of the Christian revelation, it might be 
more requisite to exhibit in detml those instances 
and tendencies. But the difficulty of introducing 
Christianity will, I think, more forcibly appear, 
from viewing the religion of the heathen in what 
sceptics will esteem a more impartial manner. Not 
that we should omit to advert distinctly to its more 
immoral aspects ; because it is certain that when 
any part of a system encourages or palliates evil, 
the tone of morals will be relaxed in communities 
receiving that system, even among those who 
attach themselves to its more pure and honourable 
parts or forms. If we admit, even tacitly and 
dubiously, those to be rites of religion, which are 
vicious or which lead to vice,* although for our- 
selves we may select, as more fit and decorous. 



* It is observable that even in the extreme and horrible 
instance of the atrocities at the Bacchanalia, (related by 
Livy, L 39,) iKrhen the senate decreed that there should be 
Ihenceforthno public ritte of that kind in Rome or Jtaly,— 
y^ ^ if any one should account such a rite due by cus(on^ 
and necessary," he mighty by Ipave of thp city pii^tor and 
the senate, celebrate it, "provided not more than five 
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others of its rites, still must our whole standard of 
religious morality be lowered by the admission; 
and proportionable repugnance induced towards a; 
rigorous, uniform, uncompromising system. But 
besides this, the rites of heathenism, by their diver- 
sities, afforded that option (already glance^ at)^ 
which has been in all ages and countries the essence 
of its popularity and strength. The voluptuary 
andthe convivial could never lack celestial patrons;^ 
even the swindler or marauder invoked Mercury*- 
and suppUcated Lavema,® ^^ who not only presided 
over robbers (calkd from her Lavemiones)s but 
protected such as deceived others, or formed their 
secret machinations in obscurity and silence, '^^ Nay, 
even before the venerated altar of the ^* king of- 

assisted at the sacrifice/' &c* So that amidst the just in* 
dignation of that period at the secret crimes connected with 
those rites, they were yet recognised as a part of reUgum^ 
which some might be supposed allowably to practise; al* 
though ih^pubUc and lawful celebration of them had been 
manifestly well adapted to bripg on the secret enormities 
condemned.f 

* In ch. 1. sect. 1. pp. 16 and 31. 
^ See in B. pr.pp. 285'— 91, the grossest proofs of this. 
* Ovid. Fast, k v. 1. 689—90, in B. Pr. p. 292. 
* Hor. Epist. 1. i. 16, v. 60—1, and Plaut. Aulul« act lit. 
sc 2, and iv. so. 2, all quoted in B. pr. p. 290. 

^ Lemp. Class. Diet art. Lavema. ^ Her worship was 
very popular." — Ibid. 



* See DiT. Leg. vol. i. p. 312. (bk. ii. sec. 6.) 
t See Val. Max. I. i. c. 3. note 1. 
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GUxb^^' the plea of corrupt example could not but 
mggBti itaelf, to accommodate and soothe his and* 
Domian worshippers.^ 

But then, on the other hand, it should not be 
oTedooked, that there was also an op^joii for the 
teUer part of society ; for those whom constitution, 
or oonacience, or philosophy, or pride, had nuule 
averse to. certain vices, and apparently exemplary 
in certain virtues. Not only might the gods be 
worshipped by some of these, as afterwards by the 
later Plitonists,^ rejecting the literal sense of ths 
vicious fables concerning them^. but there wen- 



• *^ What place more august than the temples?^ (aski 
the poet Ovid,) ^yet these must be shunned, if we would 
shun the suggestion of evil. Whether you enter that 
of Jove or of Juno, you are reimnded of Uie vices of the 
sovereigp of the gods/'* And the sedueer, in the comecfy af< 
" Terence^" viewing a pietare'whidi represents onessene oft 
those vices, asks,— •'< and wh4d god was tlie aetor here?- 
Bven he who shakes with thunder the lofUest temples o£ 
hcsvea. Shall not I, a sorry mortal^ copy bmf Yes, aad 
cordially.''f This [ego homuncio> &c.] is s^led by Bp.. 
Warburton— ^ the absolving formulary.** ( 
^ R. £. ii. 361. 



^ Ovid. THstia» 1. a. 2Vl. It will be obvioaB to tiMse ac^vahited 
with the original wbgr I give onfy the ^ikit of the pesssge^ and 
omit the mamion of Minerva. The origiaal is qaetod in UmQMat*§ 
Uosheim, vol* U p. 28^ note. 

t Emi. Act, iiL § ^, in B. Pr. p. 286. 
{ Div. Legat. bk. ii. § 4. 
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also other rites, always less obnoxious to the satire 
of the moralist. Socrates might ** pay the cock to 
JSsculapius,^' without doing homage to a recorded 
adulterer or cheat 

In that abstract of laws concerning religion 
\rtuch is contained in the works of Cicero, we find 
passages, which indicate that the state enjoined 
the moral kinds of worship;* — nor is it to be 
doubted, that the more virtuous class .of heathens 
preferred the more (»^itable rites, if only for the 
sake of their conducing to uphold the frame of 
domestic and civil society. Accordingly, when 



^•" Let them adore tho6e qualities for which man attains a 
place in heaTcn; Reason^ Fortitikle, Piety, Fiddity; and let 
there be temples to their praise. Nor let any sacred solemni- 
ties of the vices be attended.'** And in the comment which 
follows, it 19 remarked, that those before named virtues are 
rightly consecrated; ^ of all which (it is added) the temples 
are publicly dedicated at Rome, that the persons who have 
those qualities (and all good men have them) may account 
the gods themselves to dwell within their minds."f 

So at Athens, when an amphitheatre for gladiators was 
thought of, the philosopher Demonax cried out in the 
assembly, — ^^ Athenians, before you resolve on this, go and pull 
down ^e altar of Mercy.''t 



* De legib. 1. ii. 8. Opp. t. ix. 
t Ibid. 1. ii. 11. Opp. t. iz. 3894. 
: Enf. Hist. Philos. ii. 106. 
VOL. I. H 
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the Bacchanalia became distinguished for the 
utmost excesses of criminality, they were pnAU 
bited> The people were ashamed to celebrate the. 
games of Flora in the presence of Cato.* Th^ 
known thief might openly take sanctuary with 
Laverna ; but the hypoprite, whom Horace repre- 
sents as invoking: her aid in a whisper, ov^tiy 
sacrifices to Janus ; with a view to uphold his repu- 
tation as a " good man," *^ just and devout.'^ 
The worship of Juno, though the poet dbserves 
with truth that it might bring to mind the vices, of 
Jove, was in itself an instance of the; more moral 
kind of heathenism ; for we are told that no licen- 
tious character was allowed to enter her temple at 
Rome." The Eleusinian mysteries of Ceres,, which 
were spread over the whole empire, were certainly, 
in the judgment of Cicero, not always immoral, 
but worthy of respect and public support. By 
them, (he says,) we are. taught ** to hope for and 
aspire to a better life hereafter. "<» And Bishop 
Warburton afiirms, that, " notwithstanding all 
occasions of corruption, some of the mysteries, as 



* Val. Max. 1. i. c. 3. p. 39. ^ Ibid. 1. ii. c. 10. p. 232. 
■* Epist. i. i. 16, V. 55—61. " Lempriere. 

• Cic. de legib. 1. il c. 14. Warb. transl. m Div. Leg. 
bk. ii. sec. 4. vol i. p. 164. 
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particularly the Eleusinian, continued for very 
many ages, pure and undefiled."P 

These facts neither apologize for heathenisir, 
nor extenuate " the advantage and necessity of the 
Christian revelation ;" but they greatly serve, in 
my judgment, to show the " strong holds" of the 
former, and the great difficulty of introducing the 
latter. 

. For it is evident, that the mixt and heterogeneous 
system which we have slightly sketched, was adapted 
to win and maintain the attachment of all parties. 
While there were certain departments and certain 
interpretations of it, which met the vicious to their 
hearths desire, it had also other departments and 
aspects, of which the grave senator and " honour- 
able woman'' were not ashamed ; having a bearing 
against crime and profligacy which the legislator 
felt to be very important ;*i and with which the 
purer philosophy did not scorn to symbolize/ On 
this account the need of a change was far less felt, 
though it was really in some respects far greater*^ 



' Ibid. p. 175. See also Hall's Sermon on Modern Infi- 
delity, p. 51, and 64-5, with the testimony of Polybius, there 
quoted. 

** See Cicer. de L^b. 1. ii. c. 7. 0pp. t. ix. p. 3889. 

' See Plato and Epictetus in praise of the mysteries. Div: 
Leg. vol. i. pp. 157-163. 

' Among those drugs of Antinomianism which are offered 
K S 
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If there had been fw gods but the vices, no mys- 
teries but those of Bacchus and Cupid/ the better 
or more decorous part of society might have felt 
more strongly with Socrates the ** need of a 
teacher from God;"** nay, Socrates and Marcus 
Aurelius must have felt it more than they did ;^ 
and the better philosophy must have been quite 
dissociated from mythology, though too proud to 
receive the Gospel. But, because the heathen 
system, taken as a whole, was justtolerabk to the 
better sort of heathen ; and, viewed in some of its 
parts, even venerable, and, by its optional constitu- 
tion, quite agreeable; or because <* superstition"' 
(to accept the happy description ol the historian) 
^' always wore the appearance of pleasure, and often 
of virtue,'*'' we may conclude that there would be, 
even in ^^971, a rooted dislike to such a religion as 



with the label " Christianity" to suit corrupt tastes, — the 
most crude are probably the least dangerous; except for 
those, who, like professed opium-eaters, have learnt to swal- 
low the poison undisguised. So thought a late worthy 
Calvinistic divine, who was used to say familiarly concerning 
such preparations, ** the worse die better.** 
* See Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 170. 
"* In Plato Alcib. quoted B. Pr. p. 588. 
^ Marcus was initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. He also 
learnt to discharge personally all the fuilctions of the priest- 
hood. See Capitol, de Vit. in Lar. iv. 75. 

^ R. £, quoted in sec. i. p. 177, above. 
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the Christian. For, as was observed before, edu- 
cation in so very mixt, corrupt, and unsettled a 
system as theirs, (and the epithets may be applied 
to their philosophy as well as their mythology) 
must have produced a correspondent laxity in the 
tone of morals, both theoretical fmd practical. 

A religion " composed of a thousand loose and 
flexible parts,** which left ** the servant of the 
gods" at liberty to define the degree and measure 
of his faith,^ gave the same l|irge and liberal 
choice as to moral principle and practice. If a 
man aimed at refined purity and elevation of pre- 
sent character and of future happiness^ these the 
Eleusinian mysteries professed to confer ;7 if, on 
the contrary, whether rich or poor, he wished to 
indulge his tastes and passions, and yet creditably ; 
this was qtiite compatible with the more respect- 
able sort of Pagan devotion. It had no quarrel 
with the spirit of war and glory; it was per- 
fectly tolerant of all sensual pleasures within cer- 
tain easy limitations ; it nowhere denounced the 
dangers of wealth ; and it invited the poor to many 
kinds of festive excitement .and license in which 
they delighted. This character and charm of the 



* R. E. ii. 360. 
^ See yarious authorities in Div. Iieg. bk.ii. sec, 4, vol. i. 
pp. 157-9. 
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system cannot be better expressed than by a word 
of the Abbe Bullet, to which I think no English 
word is quite adequate — ** La morale du paganisme 
ne ginait point les passions."* 

Surely, to offer the Gospel to people brought up 
under such a system, was to ask them to endure to 
be fitted to the bed of Procrustes. Used as they 
were to the many flowery ways and classic portals 
of philosophic and poetic fable; believing that 
they, and all besides, might freely and safely 
choose either that of stoic pride, or of Platonic 
mysticism, or the popular union of facile idolatry 
with free self-indulgence ; and might alike look for- 
ward, in hopeful moments, to some congenial 
Elysium, and, in doubting moments, to nothing- 
ness,** — what would they say to a religion which 
came with the announcement, " straight is the 



• Hist. p. 61. 
'* The future pumthmenU which their poets described 
appear to have been spoken lightly of even by eminent 
persons, and in the most open manner. Witness the compres- 
sions of Cicero (pro Cluentio) where he publicly derided the 
supposition that the profligate Oppianicus had gone to a 
place and state of suffering after death.* 



* Quoted in Watson's letter to Gibboo, p. 10, and see cb. i. 
sect. I . p. 40, aboTe. 
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gate and narrow is the way that' leadeth unto life; 
and few there be that find it;^' and which invested 
the future state of all the excluded, — the idolatrous, 
the proud, the licentious, the unforgiving-^-with 
distinct and awful terrors? Accustomed to be- 
lieve, that they, and all, were at liberty to assume 
either the philosophic cloak or the festive garland, 
(perhaps even the thyrsus) as temperament and 
circumstances dictated, how would they greet the 
novel claim, " if any will come. after me let him 
demf himself^ and take up his cross d^uly, and fol- 
low me."" It is not meant to lay any stress on their 
hearing these or other parallel words of Jesus or 
his followers. They are cited only as faithfully 
representing the doctrine and the demands, with 
which the religion of Christ undeniably approached 
them. 

For no h<Hiest and informed inquirer (it is pre- 
sumed) can doubt, that such were the doctrine 
and demands of primitive Christianity ; and that to 
every heathen, of every condition, it offered, in the 
strictest sense, " self-denial," a *^ narrow way,*' a 
*^ daily cross.^ What sceptic, or man of the 
world, or hesitating professor of Christian faith, 
will deny that scriptural Christianity does so stiU; 
or will think the portraiture of Abbadie too severe, 
when he says, ^^ its morality is painful and mor* 
tifying. It constrains all our passions. Self-love 
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complains of h. Voluptuousness cannot endure it. 
Pride finds a grave in it. Those who partially 
approve, yet cannot help hating it in fiecret, whai 
any passion occupies the heart.''**** If we feel thus 
concerning it, how must the heathen of Greece and 
Rome have felt ?*^*^ 



** Bd. Chret t. il pp. J90-I. 
''^ The prefect EmiliaD, in his remonstrance to Dionysius^ 
Bishop of Alexandria, and other confessors, described with 
more justness than he was aware, the distinctive characters of 

heathenism and Christianity. ** The Emperors grant you 

the privil^e of security, if ye will turn to that which is 
according to nature [to wtra ^vavf]^ and worship the gods, who 
preserve this realm, and forget the things which are contrary 
to natwe,*' [twv va^ <py<riy.]* The language of Julian, in a 
later age, (as referred to by Cyril), is quite natural, from 
heathenish lips, in any age. *' He says that we*' (Christians) 
" have deviated senselessly from the straight and unblamed 
path, and go as among rocks [ w; xar* verpouv] and present to 
the Supreme a service every way ununUiingJ*'\ So speaks 
every human heart, which *' has not submitted itself to 
the righteousness of God;'* which calls for the character- 
istics of false religions, their baits for pride, theur tolerance 
and excitement of earthly passions: — even those who have 
felt the ** excellency" of that w|iich is " contrary to" 
(corrupt) ^ nature,^' are still conscious of a rebel heathenism 
within, which often loudly murmurs — ^' these are hard say- 



♦ Euseb. H. E. 1. vii. c. ii. in Lar. ir. 195. 
t Cyr.e.Jul. Ll.pp. 6— 7. Edit. Lutet. 1638. The original 

is, 'oXoTpoffw; ajSovXfiTov* 
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N9 one, I imagine, can adopt the preposterous 
theory, that the first propagators of Christianity 
among heathens were more accommodating and 
compromising than their immediate successors; 
that its propagation, at the very outset, was on the 
plan of Jesuitical accommodation, and soon after 
changed for doctrinal and moral rigour. This 
may happen when rivers are broadest at the source, 
and narrower as they flow forward. 

If any one supposes that the " cross" began to 
be concealed or lightened by the immediate succes- 
s<»'3 of the apostles, let him again take the state- 
ments of Mr. Gibbon to remove that doubt.*^** 



ings/' What then must have been, and must still be, the 
natural repugnance to these sayings, of people nursed in 
attractive idolatries ? 

Yet let not the young inquirer into scriptural Christianity 
be repelled by our delineations. Let him remember, the 
religion which is given by a perfectly " good" and " happy'* 
God, can neither ipean nor do any red wrong to man. Let 
him steadfastly ascend ; and he shall find that those ** rocks" 
have a pure and exhilarating air, and at length a clear 
glorious prospect ; nay, that if they be steep and rude, they 
have sweeter flowers, and fruits more refreshing, than are 
culled in the luxurious vale, for the wreaths and festivals of 
this world's worshippers. 

" ** The zealous fathers*' (he tells us, when ^eating of the 
inoralitjofthe early Christians) ''have carried the duties of self- 
mortification, of purity, and of patience, to a height which it i» 
K 3 
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Then let him revert, for a moment, to the^ same 
author's account of the intertexture of this " religion 



scarcely possible to attain." * And in regard to that grandp<»nt, 
the total refusal by the Christians of all intercommunity of 
worship ; which, (says Bishop Warburton), was esteemed by 
heathens' *' the most brutal of all dissociability/' our histo- 
rian is no less express. After explaining their prevalent 
belief that the gods of paganism were ** demons" or ** evil 
spirits," he adds, " but the belief of the Christian was 
accompanied with horror. The most trifling mark of respect 
to the national worship he considered as a direct homage 
yielded to the demon, and as an act of rebellion against the 
majesty of God.'^f And in another place he writes, ** Every 
Christian rejected with contempt the superstitions of his 
femily, his city, his province. The whole body of Christians 
unanimously refused to hold any communion with the Gods 
of Rome, of the empire, and of mankind.^' ( 

Indeed no attempt of infidels to pallicte this obstacle 
could avail, while we have the words of Ludan, ** they 
secede entirely, and renounce the Gentile Gods,"^ and 
of Pliny, who, after mentioning that some invoked the 
gods, and oflered incense, and blasphemed Christ, adds, 
*< none of which things, it is said, those who are really 
Christians can be compelled to do.*' Trajan also was per- 
fectly apprized of their strictness on this point; for he writes, 
" if any shall deny himself to be a Christian, and make the 
truth of this manifest by an act, that is, by supplicating to 
our Gods," &c.|| 



• R. E. (ch. XV,) i. 4S2. f Il>W. 1. 463. 

I Ibid. i. 524. § De Mort. Pereg. Id B. pr. p. 229. 

II Ep, Piin. et Traj. in Lar. iv. 14-15. 
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of the nations'*' with the whole tissue of social life, 
so that, (to repeat a former citation) ^^ it seemed 
impossible to escape the observance of the rites of 
polytheism, without at the same time renouncing 
the commerce of mankind, and all the offices and 
amusements of society."®* Lastly, let us recollect 
that lax and pliant scheme of morals,^^ just now 
considered, by which heathenism is contrasted with 
real Christianity, and then determine what welcome 
this new, unpatronized faith, (unless ushered in 
and sustained by the might of a divine hand) was 
likely to meet in the Augustan age, and in the 
Roman world. 



p. 177, above. '' p. 191, et seqq. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ON THE OPPPSITIONS WHICH CHEISTIANITY WASh 
LIKELY TO EKCOUNTEE FROM THE HEATHEN. 



Section IIL 

Peculiar disadvantages of the first Christian 
teachers. 

Besides those impediments, to the propagation 
of Christianity among the heathen, which have 
been lately reviewed, there must have existed 
others of a kind quite different ; arising rather from 
the disadvantages of its early teachers, than from 
the habits and principles of those to whom it wask 
addressed. We hare seen from various hostile testi- 
mony,* that the first propagators of Christianity 
were Jews and Hellenists, of low condition, and 



• That of the Jewish memoirs, of Porphyry, Celsiis, Juliai^ 
and others* See ch. ii. Suppl. (B.) above, pp. 90-3. 
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unlettered. Hence we may at once infer, that, from 
their nation, — tl^ir Jewish or Hellenistic Greek, — 
theitimperfeet acquafaitance with other langui^^es,-— 
and their total ignorance of foreign dialects,*^ — ^thejr 
must have been most unacceptable and incompetent 
mi8(»<Hiaries to every people and tribe of heathens. 
First, as Jews, (or even as proselytes and disciples of 
Jews) they were not likely to find very favourable 
auditors in the nations who composed the idola- 
trous wc»rl4. The real separation and reputed 
aversion of that people from all others, had natu^ 
rally brought on them a retaliation of (Uslike.^ 



^ Either tliey had the supernatural gift of languages, or 
they had not. If we grant that they hfld,(wldch I thinly, on 
exaoiining the early progress of the religion, we shall not 
easily refuse,) then their commission was certainly d^ijmc. 
But while this is the cpiesUon at issae> notlung miraculous of 
course can be assumed, — and their being left to ordinary 
powers and acquirements i& the only possible alternative. 

^ ** The Jews are the only people who refuse all friendly 
Intercourse with every other nation, and treat all mankind as 
enemies." (Diod. Sle. ii. 524. in Hornets Introd. ill. 387.) 
Tacitus describes them as having '* a hostile hatred to all 
others.** (Hist 1. v. sect 5.)^ and their rites as " absurd and 
sordid." (See sect i. note *. p. 175. above.) Seneca calls 
their religion ^ the custom „pf that most wicked people,'* 
(quoted in Aug. de Civ. Dei. 1. vi. c. xi.) So that the con- 
tempt of heathen mythology which this philosopher avows, 
had not mitigated his prejudice against those who equally 
contemned it, and were, as Julian testifies, the only mono- 
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But what we wish more especially to notice, i£^ 
that the Jewish origin of these first missionaries 
greatly disqtudified them for being popular teachers 
of the heathens. If they can be supposed masters 
of any one language or dialect, which would X>ar- 
tially serve as a medium of preaching or eonver* 
sation through the central parts of the empire,. it 
must be the Hellenistic Greek; or even, if the 
reader choose to conjecture (though against pro- 
babiUty) that some of them had a similar kind of 
acquaintance with the Latin tongue, he will per- 
ceive, on reflection, that these were but poor and 
awkward instruments for their arduous work. For 
they must have attempted to teach and convert, either 
the literate, or the illiterate. If the^^m^r, what 
shall we think of the advantages of a Hellenist 
addressing his Jewish idioms to the attic audience 
on '^ Mars' Hill,*' or his exotic Latin to liberally 



thebt8 in the world. The " polite"* conformity of Augustus 
to their rites, was doubtless a politic conformity ; but though 
it must have moderated, it could not annul the popular 
prejudice. 



* B. E. i, 451.— and see in Appendix I. some account of that 
emperor's offerings in the temple of Jerasalem. 
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educated Romans ?^ If the latter ^ (in Tillages, or 
in remoter districts and countries,) then, while that 
disadvantage might be less felt, a more radical 
difficulty would arise. The peasants or artisans of 
Egypt and Lybia, of Gaul or Cappadocia, were, 
it is true, no critics, either in the Greek or Roman 
idiom; but they doubtless had dialects, if not 
languages, of their own ; while the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, must, to very many, have been alike 



^ Yet it is certain, if only from the origin of the word 
Pagan, that the greatest successes of those teachers were in 
cities and towns; and therefore among such heathens as had 
been used to hear their own languages eloquently and ele- 
gantly spoken ; many in the schools of rhetoric or learning, 
more in the theatre, and most (if not at all) in the pleadings 
of the forum. 

But neither was tn///;^e*preaching unattempted or unsuc- 
cessful. Origen writes^*' It is manifest that Christians have 
not neglected to disseminate the word through the whole 
world. Some have made it their business to traverse in a 
circuit [{xirfp(fpxc(rdai] not only cities, but villages and lone 
houses [mtft/Xiif], that they might instruct others in piety 
towards God.*** And to their early success in ihu depart- 
ment, let Pliny bear witness. ** The contagion of this super- 
stition has wandered through not only the cities, but the 
lesser towns and the open countTy,"f [vicos etiam, et 
agros.] 



* Cent. Cels. 1. iii. p. 116. Ed. Spenc. 
t Ad Trajan. 
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uiUDielligible, and by others understood only in 
the lowest degree, or with difficulty.* 

Let a foreigner, whose French or Italian is as 
near the clasncal standard as the Greek of the 
Septuagint is to the Greek of Demostlienes, 
attempt to persuade, by his eloquence, the nauves 
of Italy or France. No matter what be his topic ; 
suppose it agriculture, diet, or any thing else that 
involves a serious change of habits; and that he 
meets with no sort of opposition from public autho* 
rities. Those who have travelled abroad will best 
judge of his perpetual disadvantages. If he 
address Parisians or Florentines, his want of refined 
idioms, and of the most copious and select phraseo- 
logy, is strongly felt ; if he speak to villagers, his 
want of colloquial idiomatic freedom not less 
strongly ; i^mong the rustics of Dauphin^, or Nor- 
mandy, or Pi^«K>ot, he will scarcely be under- 
stood ; much less will he understand (which for a 
teacher of religion among heathens is known to be 
quite necessary) their objections and inquiries/ 



• See Supplement to this section. 
' The writer had some years since a walk and conyersa- 
tion with a Norman, (ci-devant gardener to the Marquis de 
Conflans), whom he contrived to make understand about 
two-thirds of his Anglo-French, comprehending on his part 
about one-third of the Norman-French of the peasant, and 
obscurely guessing at the rest. The guide^ however^ not 
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It is gnunted thsA the foreign 
doctrine already believedj the fore^ envotj^ 
society already bekwed^ may be heiod with&your ; 
and even his mistakes and difficulties >may at. times 
excite a feeling among partial hearers "which is 
friendly to his aim ; but the case is -totally different 
wha*e a complex prejudice subsists. 

If some Portuguese Jews abould «Kidertake.a 
mission to Colombia, (trusting to the compora- 



being rewarded at the dose as if by a real nnlord, rempn- 
stratedy in the same dialect, at so hasty a pace as made only 
one-sixth intelligible, and then charged the Englishman 
with pr^tenSng not to undecstand him ; jhresvdly say- 
ing, << you undfii^stood medupng the Asalk." The fact was, 
ttd^^had clearly understood the other; though each had 
supplied, by guessing, the defects of the medium, so long as no 
precision was required. But this dark -mode of oommunioa- 
tion cumot suffice for the apostl&of a new r^ifff^ i {l^ast of 
all when his prejudiced audience (or some of th^ni) ^re 
<* both hearing him and asking him questions.** Mr. Bryant 
has well said, that there must be *^ in the teachers an aptness, 
copiousness, and fluency, to preach with any effect, and to 
captivate the hearts of the hearers.*'* The Abb6 Bullet still 
better—" A language which fatigues the understandmg, is 
not fit to win the heart.**t 

Nor is this last a superfluous or unprofitable hint for some 
teachers of their own countrymen. 



* On the Authent. of Scripture, p. 48. 
t Hist. p. T3. 
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tively tolerant spirit of the new states,) and 
attempt to convert the papists from the invocation 
of saints, I suppose no one would judge them, even 
if chosen from among accomplished Rabbis, td 
stand on as fair a footing for siico^ as a native 
reformer; much less that their listiooal: physiog- 
nomy, and foreign ill-pronounced "Sp&ni^,'* would 
procure them sympathy and admirdtion nrther \Kan 
ridicule. As far and as long as the first Chrisx 
tian missions were conducted by the men of Pales- 
tine, so far this parallel holds ; and as soon as we 
substitute a number of native and local teachers, 
carrying on the work of preaching in small circuits 
where Christian societies had been planted, so soon 
we lose in the chance of distinguished talent what 
we gain in familiarity with local dialects; for 
eminent natural talents of persuasion have been 
always rare :«? it is even quite unproved whether 
any of the apostles possessed such :** much less can 



' Cicero asks, '* Who does not justly wonder that in all 
the records of ages, tiroes, and states, so scanty a number of 
orators is found ?" But after considering the many requi- 
sites, he concludes, that '^ we may cease to be astonished at 
the paucity of the eloquent/** 

* There is, indeed, a fragment ascribed to Longinus, in 
which that ancient critic numbers <^ Paul of Tarsus'' with the 



♦ De Orat. 1. 1. c. 4. Opp. T. ii. 246. Ed. Lugd. Bat. 
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it be ima^ned that their converts generally did so, 
and least of all by those who are inclined to esti- 
mate the understanding of these converts, as did 
Celsus ; who says, " they are neither willing not 
able to persuade any but the imbecile, the mean, 
the stupid, slaves, weak women and children."* 
Fit agents then, in truth, and nobly furnished for 
their great enterprise ! How probable, — whether 
we think of the Jewish missionary or the Gentile 
catechumen, the language and repute of the one, or 
the station and talent of the other, or the several 
force of ancient law, of established policy, of con- 
genial and revered superstitions, of diversified 
customs, and of heathen doctrine and morals, all 
adapted to the inclinations of mankind, and all 
opposed to them ; or the comparatively small suc- 
cess of similar efforts since ;— how probable, that in 
a lettered age, these men should sensibly shake, by 
words and attitudes, the antient and august insti- 
tutions of a mighty empire ! 



greatest orators; but Fabricius and Lardner judge that this 
clause (if not the whole fragment) is spurious (Lar. iv. 204); 
and I think there needs nothing more to show this, than our 
considering, that a finished censor of the delicacies of Greek 
style, is made to place a Jew who spoke and wrote the fiJpA 
leniitic dialect, in the same line with Demosthenes, and other 
Attic speakers. 
* In Orig. 1. ill. p. 141, Ed. Spenc. qu. in B. Pr. p. 367. 
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•Actual persecutions from the state we have not 
here anticipated among their difficulties ; because 
it is very conceivable, that these m^ht not have 
occurred. For actual religious pa*secution, pro- 
perly so called, was practically a new thing in the 
Roman world. Though the laws of the empire 
fully sanctioned it, there had been little (if ^^y^ 
occasion for their exercise;^ and to put them in 
Ibrce imight be an odious or very questionable 
measure. Many laws which remain unrescinded 
are yet suffered to drop into oblivion or disuse, 
from their execution having become difficult or 
impolitic; nor are the nmxims of governments, in 
general, rigorously unalterable. We can, there- 
fore, believe, that had there been a succession 
ol moderate rulers, such as Antoninus Pius, or 
Nerva, judicial rigour might have been waived, 
and even .popular violence in great part curbed. 
But, grapting, for argument's sake, that the public 
treatment of the religion was likely to be thus 
lenient, (or regarding it, for the moment, as having 
been so) we cannot believe that, even then, Chris- 



^ The pumibments inflicted on that secret societyy (already 
mentioned p. 190, note), who celebrated the Bacchanalia, 
can hardly be thought an instance of religious persecution, 
for the members of it were punished as convicted of the most 
horrible and complicated crime*. 
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tianitj, an a fictionj would have made any consi- 
derable progress in the heathen world.— Let us 
recollect, once again, what these teachers attempt. 
They come to the Grenlile as itinerant Jews, who 
speak imperfectly the language or dialect in which 
they affect to teach; they denounce the religion of 
the state, of his forefathers, and his connexions, 
as a guilty idolatry ; they call on him to forego the 
offices, festivals, and amusements of social life, with 
which this idolatry was eX> every point combined ; 
they propose to him a humbling faith and a rigid 
morality, in lieu of his romantic creed and his 
optional course of habits and worship, which may 
be now severe, or dignified, or festive, or licentious 
at his choice ; they ask of him, as it were, to tear 
and trample on the garland of his country^s rites, 
and put on fetters from a foreign land ; and all this 
in the name and on the promise of one who was 
lately executed like a slave at Jerusalem. Is it 
credible that this proposal would- be acceded to, 
except the bearers of it were armed with some in- 
contestable proof of the truth of their commis- 
sion? 

Let us not shun that sort of case where the 
acceptance of Christianity by heathens may appeair 
to the sceptic most probable. He may imagine 
that the poor and ignorant^ suffering from bodily 
disease or from oppression, having nothing to 
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cheer them in this Kfe, and a very confused hope 
of another, might eagerly listen to the magnificent 
hopes held forth by the new instructors. We grant 
it ; but only on one supposition, and that directly 
opposed to the sceptic^s theory ; namely, that the 
truth of the message was supernaturally attested. 
For the ignorant and suffering had, perhaps, as 
many and powerful checks as the lettered and the 
prosperous. The terrors of an established super- 
stition hung more fearfully over them, though they 
might share more scantily in its enjoyments : the 
ary of atheism and impiety against these new. 
teachers was prevalent in their own sphere, and 
adapted to impress them far more than their supe- 
periors. The idea of a heaven of spirituality and 
holiness will not be thought more congenial to the 
lower and grosser orders of heathen society, than 
to those minds which had some philosophic tinc- 
ture. They lived in an age in which they cannot 
be supposed unaquainted with imposture, or un- 
prepared for it ; since at no period did it probably 
so much abound. But we may also appeal to 
modem facts. — Are sickness and penury, hope- 
lessness and weakness, absent in any age or any 
zone ? — What persons can have been more igno- 
rant, or more subjected to physical privations 
and sufferings, than the Greenlanders ; or more 
accustomed to hardship and contempt from their 
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* 

superiors, or more feeble-minded and credulous, 
than many classess of Hindoos ? — How very slowly, 
notwithstanding, has this same message been 
accepted and believed by them? Yet there are 
points of advantage in the case of the modem 
missionary, exceedingly considerable, though not 
perhaps fully considered. He is superior to the 
poor and suffering among those whom he attempts 
to convert ; nay, in many cases he is superior to 
their native chiefs and leaders ; more possessed of 
the conveniences of life ; more versed in art and 
science ; able and willing to impart some of those 
civil benefits; belonging to a nation which they 
camiot but respect if they do not admire. He 
teaches also, in many cases, the religion of their 
actual, if not their original rulers ; and he is' under 
the protection, if not direct sanction, of the state. 
This difference is perceived and pointed out by the 
learned missionaries at Serampore, who, in referring 
to a period when Asiatic and native brethren may 
have to stand alone, speak of them as " deprived 
of all that adventitious weight at present added to 
the cause by the European name.^^ But the 
Jirst missionaries of the gospel (if either enemies or 
friends describe them faithfully) were but on a 

^ Paper relating to Serampore College. 
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level in station with the mean and poor whom 
they addressed ,* as Jews, they were of a nation 
universally considered inferior; they taught a 
faith, whioh if the state did not prohibit; it was 
known to detest, and were themsdves a sort of 
discountenanced wanderers, whose impunity (when 
they were unpunished) arose from contempt, or 
the supposed impolicy of persecution. 

Again, the modern missionary can present a 
book prepared and multiplied by a wonderful art, of 
which the poor heathen knows nothing ; and con- 
taining professed histories of the grounds on which 
this faith was first received, and the rapidity with 
which it then prevailed; he has prepiured and 
printed it for him in his own native tongue; a 
task which of itself must be a sort of prodigy 
to an untaught mind ; if he cannot read it, he will 
quickly teach him. But the first propagators of 
the gospel had no New Testament, no fixed and 
collective annals of the events which they orally 
declared. Only portions of those, from time to 
time, came into their own hands ; and the epistolary 
parts suppose the prior existence of Christian com- 
munities (formed in part of heathens) to whom 
they were addressed.*" But even had the first 

" Besides which, theiofidel has no right to attribute any thing 
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missionaries possessed the whole, they had no 
means of procuring and bestowing many copies^ 
even of a part.™ 

Thefe are, happily, important and increasing 
excepHumSy and principally, no doubt, among the 
poor and depressed part of mankind, to the ill 
success of modern missions. Of those^ perhaps, 
the sceptic will seek to avail himself. But we 
answer, if Christianity he divine, then here are 
the instances of a secret divine power attending it, 
seconded, instrumentally, by those exterior acces- 
sions of influence and proof which go to com- 
pensate the absence of outward miracles. If, on 
the contrary, it be supposed a fiction, these very 
material and marked advantages of the modem 
teacher may suffice to account for its occasional 
though very partial successes at present; leaving 
the fact of its being at all received by heathens 



to the credit or character of the hooht^ in the first reception 
of Christianity^ unless he admits them to be genuine, (or at 
least cotemporary with the age they treat of, which is nearly 
tantamount to dlowing their genuineness), and not, as he 
usually suspects or a£Erms, the surreptitious productions of a 
subsequent age. 

^ The argument on certain superior advantages of modem 
missionaries will be resumed (in ch. x.), when treating more 
specially of the need of miracles in the apostolic age. 

VOL. I. L 
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in the apostolic age, when there were ne such 
advantages, stiD unexplained, and still inexplicable, 
— except by the contrary supposition, which is 
rejected, of its divine truth and miraculous attes- 
tation. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN THE BOMAN 
XMPIAE. 

Mr. Oibbon has affirmed, that * the language of Yir^, 
diough wkh some inevitable mixture of corruptiony was so 
uidTersally adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and 
Pumonia, that the faint traces of the Punic or Cdtic idiomt 
were preseryed only in the mountains, or among the pea* 
•ants.*** This last saving dause, it is true, may correct (or 
explain) the statement : itis in efibct saying,— Latin was spoken 
oniversally, except by the mau of the native population. 
But in another place, and for a puipose — that of showing 
how very natural and easy a thing was the rapid spread of 
Christianity— he tells us, that ^ as soon as the gospels were 
translated into the Latin tongue, they were perfectiy intelHgi* 
ble to all the subjects of Rom^ excepting only to the 
peasants of Syria, and £gypt.**f The learned antiquary 
Whitaker, in a letter to the historian, points out, among other 
errors in his great work, this assertion, ^ that the native hn- 
guage of Gaid and Britain was driven by the Romans to the 
hiUs and mountains ;** ^ which,^ he says, ^ is undoubtedly s 
mistake in the island, and I believe is equally so on the conti- 
nent.** X But I think it may be further shown, that one of Mr. 
Gibbon's own highest authorities ybr this assertion, rather c<hw 

• R. E. i. 38. t Ibid. p. SQS. 

X Autobiog. Gibboo, vol. U. p. 154, Duod. 
L 2 
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futes it. He has stated, in a note to the first cited passage^ 
** Tacitus, in the life of Agricohi, will answer for BriUdn/^ 
What then says Tacitus ? Comparing the Gauls and Britons,, 
he says, <* their language does not much differ;'** [sermo hand 
multum diversus] eyidently referring to their vernacular 
tongues. 

Afterwards, describing the politic endeavours of Agricola, 
(in the reign of Domitian), to soften and conciliate the 
Britons, this writer states, '' He now began to instruct the 
sons of the chie& [principum filios] in liberal arts, and t» 
show preference for the genius of the Britons rather than 
the studies of the Gauls, so that these who had lately refused 
to learn the Roman tongue [qui modo linguam Romanam 
abnuebant} desired to attain its eloquence/ 'f This surely 
proves, that, till the age of Domitian, even the chkfk of 
Britain had been ignorant of Latin, and had chosen to remain 
so. > Indeed, knowing as we do, that all the subsequent ages 
of amicable union and commerce have not extinguished the 
language even of South Wales and of Lower Brittany, and 
that t)ie preachers of Genoa still often address their flocks, 
and catechise their scholars, in a dialect which is not intel- 
ligible Italian, it is certainly not to be credited that within 
two centuries from the conquests of Julius Csesar, such a 
change as Mr. Gibbon asserts, could have happened. But our 
historian, moreover, may be allowed in some measure to con- 
fute himself. For when he has another purpose, — ^that of inti- 
mating doubts concerning the duration or existence of *' the 
gift of tongues/* — ^he suggests, as one among the perplexities 
of the subject, that <' Irensus was left -to struggle with the 
difficulties of a barbarous duUect while he preached the gospel 
to thenatives of Gatd/^X 

« Tit, Agrio. c, xk f Ibid. c. xxi, % R. E. i. 4TJi« 
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CHAPTER VI- 



OK THE KNOWN OPPOSITIONS WHICH CHRISTIANITY 
EXPERIENCED FROM JEWS. 

In the two preceding chapters, we have inferred 
from the principles and position both of Jews and 
heathens (collected, it is hoped, from unexcep- 
tionable sources), the repugnance of feeling with 
which Christianity mu«t have been met by both ; 
and this, {as was intimated above,) without ad- 
verting to any of those actual modes of resistance 
and opposition, which, as we shall now learn 
from similar witnesses, it cS^/. encounter. Had we 
been compelled, however, for want of historical in- 
formation, to stop at that point, — were there, no 
facts to be gleaned either from Jewish or heathen 
antiquity, as to the early treatment of Christians, — 
iiay, had our own ancient church histories been lost, 
imd even the canonical Acts and Epistles not come 
idown to us ; yet would our argument, as I conceive, 
fadv^ been forcible, and in n certain sense complete. 
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Grant only that Judaism and heathenism were such 
as Jews and heathens have described them ; grant 
also that primitive Christianity was taught by such 
persons, and in such a manner, as its bitter ene- 
mies not only allow, but contemptuously maintain; 
grant finally (what none will deny), the backward- 
ness which both Jews and pagans have shown to 
its reception in more modem days— -and these 
data might preclude, in any unbiassed mind, the 
belief, that, as a human invention, it could have 
met with large success. Yet it would be doubtless 
possible, for readers pre^occupied with the i^Hrit 
of conjecture, to extenuate those arguments; to 
imagine that the original aversion to Christianity 
was not actually so great ; or that, Arom causes now 
unknown, it was soon mitigated; and that the 
growth of the religion was subsequent to this 
favourable change of Jewish and heathen feding. 
Facts, indeed, have been already adduced, for dif« 
ferent purposes, in the foregoing pages, which, if 
conindered, might destroy such a vague theory : 
but it will be expedient to revert to these, and to 
oflfer such others as we possess : and it has pleased 
Divine Providence, that, in addition to the general 
historical grounds on which we might conclude 
how the religion of Christ, whether true or ficti- 
tious, would be received, we also learn in part, from 
similar sources, how it was received. Not that we 
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can expect to know any Urge proportion <3i its 
enrliest history, even from Christian records ; ^11 
less from hostile authorities. A few decisive facts, 
however, may often afibrd strong confirmation of 
general reasonings.* 

Some testimonies, therefore, are annexed,^ as to 
the temper and treatm^t whidi Christianity and 
its early propagators met with from the Jews; 
though, were it only from the paucity and ob- 
scurity of Jewish writings, (in which such testi- 
m(Hiy must be chiefly sought,) these can least of 
all be expected to be dear Or numerous.*" 



* A naturalist may correctly infer^ from the descriptions of 
travellers, combined with the general truths of science^ that a 
certain chain of mountuns, or ridge of cliffs, in a remote 
country, must have been formed under the action of volcanic fire. 
But if afterwards he can procure fragments, (however small,) 
known to have been taken at different hdghts, and sides, and 
extremities of the ridge^ all bearing unequivocal marks of the 
same dement, these specimens will of course greatly cor- 
roborate, both to himself and others, his previous conclusion. 
See Supplement (B.) to this chapter. 

^ See Supplement (A.) to this chapter. 

^ It should seem also that there was another reason why 
we find very few distinct references by the ancient Jews to their 
hatred and persecution of Christians firom the beginning. It 
could not be because they were ashamed of either, for to this 
day, and at alldmes, they have gloried in their practical enmity. 
It may therefore be presumed, that the large or circumstantial 
mention of Christians and thdr tenets was avoided, because 
it would have laid on themsdves the onus of refiiting that 
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HowereTj we there asceFtain^ from sources quite 
within our chosen limitation, (if the ^ reader de- 
cKne adverting to any others,) that, from the 
days of Tiberius even to those of Theodosius, 
Christianity met with a general fenmity, in feelii^y 
in language^ and, as far as their means allowed, in 
conduct, both from Jews by birth and proselytes 
to Judaism; — for our previous argument* that 
these latter were probably among the most viru- 
lent foes of the Gospel, is sufficiently confirmed 

heresy; or at least of accounting for its growth, and justifying 
more clearly their own active detestation of it. It was much 
easier and less critical (and has been often found so on other 
occasions) to execrate viva voce, and join in a cry for the ** argu- 
ment of force/* than Mcly to argue down with the pen *'a 
sect every where spoken against." This may explain the 
silence of the Mishna, or that covert and equivocal sort of 
calumnious allusions to Christianity which is supposed to be 
in it* 

Many years after, when the conversion of Jews and all 
probability of it had ceased, the Talmudists and the com- 
pilers of traditionary memoirs, becoming, not more rancorous, 
but less apprehensive, publbhed those gross distortions of 
facts which had been before circulated more privately, with 
a view to perpetuate (for they could scarcely wish to augment) 
the acrimony of the nation against the now ascendant *^sect.** 

^ In Appendix I. (end of vol. ii.) referred to in Ch.iv. and 
now termed ^ previous," because recommended to be then 
read. 

« See ID Lar. iii. S6%, those passages firom tlie MJshoa, and his 
ooroments. 
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by the incidental appeal of Justin,® even without 
resting on the strong particular instance also given 
ft!om TertuHian« 



• Seep. 253, below.— I am not fprgetlul that *e *< prose- 
lytes" of Justin and TertuUian lived in a much laler age than 
diose to whom our conclusions in Appendix I. are -chiefly ap- 
plied, and were probably mnch fewer in number ; for it cannot 
l>e supposed that after the Jewish hierarchy was so signally 
overthrown, and Christianity bad been more widely spread, 
there would be so m^ny proselytes to Judaism. But whatever 
the number might then be, such testimonies to their continued 
hatred of Christianity in the second century, corroborate those 
^conclusions; for It cannot bethought probable that proselytes 
to Jndaism under the Antonines were worse or more worldly 
than they who became or remained such under Claudius or 
Nero.* On the contrary, the proselyte after Titus's or 
Adrian's time was lett likely to be governed by secular 
ipoiotlves tiian they of earlier date. For he had seen the 
temple destroyed, the nation slaughtered, dispersed, and de- 
graded, and (in the latter case) the false Messiah Barcho- 
chebas discomfited* Yet we find from the fathers, that the 
ptoselytes, even of those days of Jewish humiliation, were 
secular and Ingotted enough to hate and persecute the 
Christians. Much more then were those likely to be so 
who had joined the Jewish party in its days of pride 
and hope. 

^ We, indeed, who bdieve ia the truth and supernatural attes- 
tations of Christianity, must therefore belieTe that at both periods 
(and especially the earlier) those heathens who, after the promulga- 
tion of Christianity* and an acqtMtntance with its proofe, embraced 
Judaism, or continued to adhere to it, were (ipso facto) irreligious 
and worldly^ — ^Qut the divinity of our religioii and its proofs are 
not to be assumed (as I have before observed) in the present inquiry. 
l8 
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After a review of these facts, it may not be 
thought that Moshdm has expressed himself too 
strongly, in saying, that *^ the rage of the Jews 
against the Christians was conyeyed from father 
to son, from age to age, so that the church of 
Christ had in no period more bitter and desperate 
enemies,'*' 

The details also, though, from the causes above 
mentioned, they are not, and could not be, fuU or 
precise, yet entirely agree with, and strongly cor- 
roborate, our previous estimate of Jewish feeling. 

They show, that the Jewish Christians were, 
* from the first, objects <^ bitter enmity to that 
countrymen, and that some of the first disciples or 
apostles of Jesus were even put to death by them,^ 
although such tumultuary acts exposed them to the 
displeasure and rigour of their Roman lords. They 
assure us, likewise, that other modes of persecution, 
excommunications, curses, and such degrees of 
punishment as were within thdir power, w^re not 
neglected. 

All this further indicates, that there were Jews 
who from the first became followers of the crucified 
Jesus ;^ some of these were Hebrews of Jerusalem, 

' Eccl. Hist vol. i. pp. 70—1. Maclaine's tnmsl. 
' See Supplement (A.) to this chapter, (I aad 5.) 
^ This was assumed, and indeed summarily proved, in 
Ch. iv. pp. 1 55—6. 
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dwelling on the very spot where his death had hap- 
pened; others were in constant communication 
with that city. They knew this teacher to have 
been condemned as a heretic and enemy to their 
law. They could have no prospect of honour, 
wealth, or enjoyment in this life from adhering to 
his cause, nor any promise for another life which 
was not previously held out to them by the religion 
which they had always revered;^ — ^moreover, they 
were exposed (as we have ifum ascertained) to ex- 
communications, mockings, stripes, and even to the 
hazard of death, by professing themselves his fol- 
lowers. And this must have been known even to 
the^r^ who meditated such a profession after the 
death, of Jesu^, before they did so, and without 
waiting for experience. For having seen the fate 
of the leader, urged on by the priesthood, the 
magistracy, and the^ people, and consented to by 
the Romans, what less could they possibly expect 
than alienation, hatred, and severity towards hi» 
adherents ? 

Further, all Jews had been taught and accus- 
tomed, from their law and whole sacred history,^ 
to look for superruUural signs as indispensable to a 

* SeeCh.iT.pp. 156—8. 
^ Whether the reader account that history true, cannot 
affect our argument. The Jews certainly did so. 
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divine missioh, and yet at the same timeto tie\tr 
with entire distrust and aversion any semblance of 
such signs which might be exhibited by a false pro- 
phet. They had also been habituated, as we have 
fully seen,* to expect in the Messiah or Christ (the 
title ascribed to this crucified teacher) a splendid 
conqueror and prince as well as prophet. When we 
lay these facts together, is it credible, that, without 
some cogent and indisputable miracle, there could 
have been, after the crucifixion of Christ, any Jews 
who became or continued the followers of his apos* 
ties, or indeed any Jewish fipo^tles remaining to 
lead them ? 

^ In Ch. iv« Supplement (CO 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



A. 



ON THE TEMPER AND CONDUCT OF JEWS TOWARDS 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 

Of these I would offer the following indications. 

1* — In extant Jeunkh books,-r-^ The Rabbins have taught 
thisre were five disciples of Jesus, — Matthai, Nakai, Nezer, 
Boni, and Thodah."* After this the Talmudist goes on to 
relate the several defences made, and sentence of death passed 
on each of these, containing in each instance a childish play 
of words, connecting the names of the parties vnth texts of 
scripture. Dr. Lightfoot remarks, *< perhaps five are men- 
tioned because five were chiefly employed among the Jews, 
Matthew, Peter, James, John, and Judas.'*t But we are not 
anxious to vindicate the accuracy of the Talmud; the 
number is probably as fictitious as the names and circum- 
stances : yet the passage, not the less, proves by the Jews* 
own authority, grounded no doubt on tradidon,t that the 
companions of Jesus met with no favour at their hands.5 



* Talm. Babyl. in Lar. iii. 6S5. f In ibid. 

I See Supplement (A.) to introduction. 
4 The tradition is intimated also by CeLsus, who, in the person of 
a Jew, blasphemously addressing our Saviour, asks, " who heard 
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<* Ilieie things haTing happened,*' (L e. the life and death 
of Jesusy) ^ 80 lii^y did contention between the Nazarenes 
and Jews prevail, that they mutually separated, and that a 
Nazarene beholding a Jew massacred him;** It is much 
more easy to believe that the first Christians were passive 
than active in massacres, whether we condder thmr princi- 
ples or their circumstances; but we may take the passage as 
good traditional testimony for the ^ prevailing contention" 
(or ^ controversy") which, except as far as an exalted charity 
on either side could soften it, must have been mutual. The 
same book subsequently represents the wise men as praying, 
^ Lord, for thy name*s sake, suggest to us what it is & we 
should attempt, that we may be delivered from the congr^a- 
tion of the Nazarenes;*' and one of the elders, as taught of 
God to say to them, ** Hear m^ brethren and countrymen, if 
ye shall approve my counJBel^ I will exterminate those wicked 
ones from the society of the Israelites.'*f 

i,--InciiaHons<fJewithbookt,'^^Je9mmth his disciples 
was arrested as a prisoner, and the king (Herod) ordered that 
diey should wait for the feast of tabemades to stone the dh* 
dples of Jesus, in order that the execution might take place 
in presence of all the people, which was done."} ^The 
death of Jesus caused a war among the Jews.'*ji ** The 
great Herod and his son took op arms against the inhalHtants 



the voioe which proclaimed thee the Son of God, eioept some 
culiirit of those'' (the disciples) '< who were ;»iiiii«Aed like tkysel/V* 
[nva ivttyq vm fxtrti ay xnttlKufffuiw*]* 

* Toldoth Wagens. p. 19. and in B. Pr. p. 129. 
t Ibid. p. 20. and in ibid. p. 130. 
t Toldoth Hnldric. pp. 59-60, in Basil. H. des Joi^s Hv* 4. 
t. iii. p. 436. 
§ Ibid. p. 96 in ibid. p. 440, and hi B. Pr. p. 132. 



• In Origen, 1. !. p. 92, Ed. Spene. qaoted in Lar. iv. 122. The reading 
of that edition ii Ttva *tv» nro^. 
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of a deaert of Judoa, becaiise they ibUowed tW party of 
Jems Christy and adored his image, and tiiat of Mary, his 
mother.*** 

5. — In ohfeethm and ikstemenU cf Jevfi^ at given ky (^mtian 
wrUert. — ^Trypho tells Justin that ** it bad been better for 
him still to cultivate the philosq)hy of Plato or some other, 
exerdsing temperanee, fortitude, and wisdom, than to be 
decdved by false discourses, and follow men of no reputation 
or worth;'* foi^mc «l<ofcl,t which implies that some Jews of 
that age, however striedy monotheists themsdves, even pre- 
ferred some approach to heatiienism (for there was a well 
known affinity between the Platonic doctrine and the heathen 
mythology) to the profession of the Christian feith. What 
stronger pnx^ could be given of deep enmity to the 
latter?t 

In the same dialogue we read, ^ Then and Trypho,*--oh 

* Told. Huldric. in Basn. liv. iv. t iii. p. 429-30. The wilful 
aoachronisms of these memoirs have been mentioned (p. 163, above) ; 
and their ''frightful confusion," as Basnage terms it» is manifest in 
various ways ; but amidst it all, they concur uniformly to support 
this point, the ori^nal, constant, and active hostility of the Jews to 
the followers of Christ. 

See the character and value of tfaehr evidento discussed in cb. is. 
see. 2, below, and in Supplement (A.) to introduction, 
f Dial. p. 153. Bd.Thirlb. 

X Even if Trypbo had not been a real disputant, Justin wonU 
scarcely have been so weak as publicly to attribute to learned Jews 
of his own time, an opinion and advice (not in any way necessary for 
his argument) which they could publicly disclaim. But Thiriby, the 
learned editor of Justin, is entirely convinced that the disputation was 
real : (see Dial. p. 334, note) and Dr.I^e Smith observes, " I think 
there is internal evidence that the dialogue is founded on a real 
disputation, which Justin had maintained with an adversary much 
more able and acute than himself."* 



• Script. Tettim. vol. i. p. 47S. 
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B, it hMd been better for us to attend to our teodiersy who 
have given ui a law, that we should not exchange words with 
any one of you."* 

4* In appeals or expottulaHons concerning the Jews by earfy 
ChrisHau writers, — ^Justin, addressing Trypho and his com- 
panions, says (on the subject of the last citation) — ^ your 
teachers — command you neither to hear us at all, nor to 
enter with us into any intercourse of words/'f 

He alsoy after charging them with ^ cursing in the syna- 
gogues those that belieye on the Christ," j: adds, ^ for you 
have not now the authority to be our executioners yourselves 
{•vnx*if*s]9 because of those who now bear rule, But this 
you have done whenever you have been able J* [*o<raxif h av t^wfn- 
9nTt, %a% 7ot/To fvpo^aTt.] ** Nor have other nations showed so 
much injustice to us and the Christ as you, who are audiors 
of that evil prejudice which they have against that just one, 
and us, his followers. You have not only been authors of 
this iniquity to yourselves, but also truly to all mankind."J 

The same author, in his first apology, addressed to the 
emperors and senate, says, ** the Jews account us enemies 
and opponents, killing and torturing us, as you do, when 
they can, as you also may be convinced; for in the very 
recent Jewish war, Barchochebas, the leader of the Jewish 
sedition, ordered Christians only to be led to dreadful punish- 
ments, excq[>t they would deny and blaq>heme Jesus, the 
Christ."||— " Your proselytes' (he says to Trypho) "not 
only do not believe in Christ, but are twofdd more 



♦ Dial. p. 109. Edit. Jebb. 1710. f IMd. 

X Some other passages from Justin are adduced, with this, for a 
different purpose, in cb. U. Supplement (A.) p. 83. Those also, 
being appropriate to our present topic, may be now referred to. 

§ Dial. pp. 169-71. Ed. Thirlb. twice quoted with different 
translations, by Lar. L 94. and iii. 486. 

li Apol. i. p. 49. Ed. Thirlb. and see Lar. iii. 488. 
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Uaspberaers of his name than yourtelves, and d^ire to 
slaughter and torment us who believe in him. For they are 
anxious in all things to equal you.*'* 

TertuUian relates, that a Jewish proselyte had, in the city 
where he wrote, lately assailed the Christians with a most 
gross libel. And he adds, << the populace believed the Jew : 
for what other race are the sowers of defamation against 
us ?'* [seminarium infamise nostraej.f The term intimates 
that the Jews origjnated those gross calumnies which the 
heathen adopted. ;[ In the same sense he elsewhere styles 
the synagogues of the Jews <* fountains of persecutions/'^ 
So in another work he writes, ** when with persevering fury 
the name of the Lord also was blasphemed by them (for from 
them b^anthe obloquy), and through the time' from Tiberiui 
even to Ve^asian, they came not to repentance, therefore 
their land was laid waste, &c. &c.^*|| 

We find, in Justin and Origen, some partiadars of this 
Jewish obloquy, cast both on the character and doctrines of 
Christians. 

Origen, aftor charging Celsus with having advanced calum- 
nies *' senseless in the extreme, out of an unphilosophical 
enmity i^inst us,"T adds, " he appears to me to have done 
very like the Jews, who at the beginning of the teaching of 
Christianity, scattered abroad, opprobrious reports, such as, 
that having sacrificed a ' child, they (the Christians) partake 



* Dial. p. 309. Ed. Thirlb. quoted in Horne's introd. iii. 3^7, 
but with a less close rendering. 

f Adv. Nat. 1. i. c. 14. qu. in Lar. iii. 486, note. 

{ Of this adoption some instances will appear in the sequel, 
from the controversial work of Celsus. 

§ Scorpiac. c. 10. qu. in Justin M. Dial. Ed. Jebb. IT 19. Annot. 

Ij Ady. Maic. 1. iii. c. 23. in Lar. Iii. 486. 

^ If the good father had lived in the times of certam French, 
and even English '' philosophers," be would perhaps have doubted 
whether to describe ** enmity against us/' as ^< unphilosophical ;" or 
At leastj would have done it with a comment. 
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of hi fltih ftr food,** ftc^ Wennyhereremaikftciirionl 
ioeongnii^ betwMn the raproachef cast on the lect and on 
the doctrine. Christian men were dni^ widi excesuTe 
debasement and deprarity; Christian books and teachings 
with excessire elevation and austerity* ^ I know" (says 
TVypho to Justin) *^ yovr precepts, in what is called the 
gospel, to be so wondroui and greats that I suspect nobody 
can keep them ; for I hare been at the pains to acquaint 
myself with these.**f He uses the same term as Ludan ; 
[&9VfjuuTr9(]X — both doubtless in irony: andthoog^ the Jews 
had more talent for fierce nuling than for refined raillery, it 
would seem, irom Justin's description, that they were not un» 
used to scornful ridicule ; since he says in the context, ^ Tb^ 
thM were with Trypho laughed, and he faimsdf smiled,'* and 
then after an aigument interposed, ^ they that were with 
him laughed again, and shouted indecoroa8ly.''§ Tryj^ 
also charges sereral Christian doctrines with absurdity and 
blasphemy.il 

5. — ^The following testimonies are corroborative: but as 
they do not come strictiy within the class which our proposition 
includes, the reader who objects can pass them over. It b 
presumed, however, that few will refiise to admit Christian 
evidence (though not exactiy in the shape of appeal or re- 
monstrance) when it relates to ^ts of such publicity, and 
vriiich, unhappily, have too much claim to be deemed com- 
mon facts. Eusebius quotes Clement of Alexandria, affirming 
the martyrdom of two aposties by the Jews. *' There were 
two named James; one the Just, who was thrown down 
from the battlement of the temple, and killed by a fuller's 
staE The other is he who was beheaded.^^ He also quotes 

• Coat. Gels. U vi. pp. 293-4. Ed. Spenc qu. in Lar. i?. 141. 

t Dial. p. 156. Ed. Tbirib. 
t Who says that Peregrinus ** learnt the wondrous wisdom of 
the Cbristians.'' § Ibid. pp. 153-4. 

11 In ibid, see quotations in B. Pr. p. 378. 
t Quoted in Lar. iU. 371-2. 
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Hegedppusy (a Jewish Chriitiaa of the first ceDtuiy,) thus de-^ 
scribing the martyrdom of James the Just ** The Scribes 
and Pharisees cast him down*" (from the temple) ^ and began 
to stone him,«-and a fuller took a pole, and struck him on the 
head. And soon after, Judaea was inyaded by Vespasian.*'* 
—The martyrdom of this apostle is also mendoned by 
Jerome and £piphanius.f 

If the instances of yiolent deM inflicted by Jews on Chris> 
dans were not numerous, thb is readOy accounted for, by 
dieir not haying, at that period, the ^ power of the sword/*! 
However few, they dedsiyely indicate the measure of that 
hatred, which led the Jews to incur» for its gratification, 
the hazard of illigal acts. 

But deadi, as we shall show hereafter,§ was not the only, 
nor always the most afflicdve kind of martyrdom; and the 
Jews had those, which are called nrnm punishments, generally 
wkhin their power. 

In ihe account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, at Smyrna, 
we read, that when he was condemned to be burnt, " the 
people brought together dried wood, &c. in which the Jetn 
eqpeciaily, at i$ luual with them, readily assisted." || Jerome 
(in the fourth century }t mentions that ^ the chieft of the 
Jews — till this day persevere in thdr blasphemies, and thrice 
every day anathe m atize the Christians, under the name of 
Nazarenes.'*— And ekewherehe speaks of the Good Shepherd, 
as ^ an abomination to the Jewish people, whom they 
cmrse daily thrice in their synagogue, under the name of the 
Nazarenes.** And again, <* retaining their andent fury and 
wrath, they blaspheme, even to this day, the Christian people. 



* Quoted in Lar. iU. 375. f In ibid. 378. 

X See cb. iv. p. 152. § See cfa. vii. sec. 2. below. 

H Eateb. H. B« 1. iv. c. 13. qn. Lar. Hi. 487, and tee Wake*t 
GeDuine Epistles, p. 147. 

^ See Supplement (B.) to tkis chapter. 
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in thdr synagogues, under the name of Nazarenes, and so 
that they might but kill us, are willing to be burnt (branded) 
with fire."* 

Augustine, treating of Seneca's dislike to the Jews, ob- 
serves, ^ yet he ventured not to mention the Christians, 
though even then" (i. e. in Nero's time) *^ most hateful to the 
Jews," &c. [tamen jam tunc Judaeis inunicissimos]. If this 
be not an allowable rendering of Augustine's word, and we 
should rather read, ^ most hostile to (or most unfriendly with) 
the Jews," still the real sense is the same; for every one 
knows, that in Seneca's time the Jews were the far stronger, 
and the persecuting party; and the hostility or hatred of the 
Christians to them (whatever might be th&r temper) must 
have been, in fact, of the suffering kind ; they must have 
been ** hostile," as the sheep is to the wol£ 

The heathen in general, ignorantiy confounded (on account 
of their common origin) Christianity and Judaism ;f but those 
who had at all investigated the matter, fully perceived then: 
opponthn, and contrasted the new religion as well with the 
Jewish as the heathen institutions^ 



* In commentaries on Isai. v« and xlix. and on Amos, i.'-qu. in 
Lar. ill. 487, note. 

t See proo& of this in ch. vii. sect. 1. Supplement (A.) below. 
Nor ought tbat ignorance to surprise us, if we ba?e e?er dianced to 
meet with an iofon^ed prptestant Christian, who, while be has studi^ 
floealously and accurately, the Tarieties and distinctive characters of 
mosses, or shells, or butterflies, has been content to throw to- 
gether large bodies of his countrymen, some of them marked by 
strong distinctions and oppositions, under the generic namo— 
llethodist— or — Calyinist, because he perceives that in certain 
fiews of scripture, and habits of life, they differ less from each 
other than from him. 

{ Thus Diognetus asks, how it is that Christians << neither 
account those to be gods who are held to be so by the Greeks, nor 
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Le Sueur states, that in Julian the Apostate^s time, ** the 
Jews, haying the curb loosed, [la bride l^he,] mahreated 
the Christians wherever they could, and ruined many ol* their 
churches.*'* 

It will be well to subjoin Dr. Lardnefs opinion of the 
degree in which, during the first ages of the church, they 
could effectually exercise this enmity. They had a right to 
cdl men before the council ; could excommtmicate, scoui^, 
and beat them ; could bring men before the governor, and 
prosecute for capital crimes. Doubtless they exerted all the 
power they had, — and did other things they had no right- to 
do; partly, through the connivance, it is like]y,of the governor; 
and partly, perhaps, because he could not hinder them.'* 
^ Nor ought it to be supposed that the Jews were inconsider- 
able enemies. The malicious, however unfurnished, will always 
find some weapons." ''What vexation must it not have given 
tb the generality of these people, who were now in fiiU ex- 
pectation of subduing the whole world to themselves, to see 
a number of men of their own nation travelling over the 
Roman empire, teaching that JesUs who had been crucified 
was the Messiah, the great king and deliverer that had been 
promised to the Jews, inviting Gentiles also to the participa^ 
tion of all the privileges of the people of God, without 
insbting on circumcision or other rites of their law.'* In 
connexion with these just and weighty observations, the 
author gives various instances of the turbulence and power 
of the Jews, and says, ^ If the Romans were not able 
to preserve the heathen people from all injuries firom the 
Jews, (as it is certain they were not,) much less could they 
secure the Christians, who were above all others the object 



yet observe the superstition of the Jews ?'' (Refened tola the epistle 
ascribed to Justin. See B. Pr. p. 335. and ch. iii. p. 141, above.) 
* Hist. del'Egl.t.iU. 122. 
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of their oivj**** A itroog intimtion of the power whkh 
die Jews had at timei possessed, and of their eagerness at 
such tines to use it» is conveyed in two passages of Justin 
lately quoted, which well agree with these remarks of Dr. 
Lardoer.f The reader will not suppose we have forgotten 
that the testimony of the acts and qpistles in the New Testv- 
ment, (even were they qpurious,) is quite as good in kin4 and 
better in degree or amount than any whi^ we hove adduced^ 
as to the temper and oonduct of the Jews^dcc.-— on account of 
the mtniftst absurdity of mis-stating sudi things in the ftfie 
of a nation. But our plan forbidt us to rest on such kmds of 
proof* 



* Lar. i. 108-10. f P. 232,abofe. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



B. 



ON THE PEOPEIETY OF ADVEBTIKG TO THE LATEH 
PEESECUTIOMS WHICH P&BCBDSD THE ESTA* 
BLTSHMEKT OF CHEISTIANITY AS A STATE 
EELIGION. 

These must not be thought inreWmnt or of aiiiaU?9liiet9 
our argument. In the first place they are of great we^^ 
retrotpedwefy ; for they surdy warrant the iB]foreDco«-*if socfc 
were the oppoutions when the relig^ was of kogec itaiM^ 
Ing and had gained a degree of strength, much more must 
they, or many of them* have existed while it was noio 
daringly a novelty, and yet obtrusive and hostile (as we 
know it to have bc^n) in its dayn of greatest weakness. Thss 
inference would be just^ eren from the state-persecutionB of 
Julian, which/oOoti^ Ae estah&hment of the rellgioB by 
Constantino (for though not saogulaaiy, they were still 
malignant and effectiye); and from the continued virulence 
of the Jews, as described by Jerome even in his om 
days. Both contribute to piove (& fortiori) what the 
sfuritapd conduct of Jew» and heathens towards Christiiiis 
^^been. 

But besides thisj^ in di^ying the oppositions to Chris- 
tianity and its progress, and aiguing its truth from these, it is 
quite relevant to include the whole period in which this 
religion remained unprotected by the states for a reason 
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which perhaps some of its advocates have not enough set 
forth. It is indeed 2i first great wonder that tuck a religion 
(unless divinely true)^ arose at all ; — and sl second, that it b^an 
to spread; — but its beginning to spread is not the last, and 
(perhaps) not the greatest wonder of its propagation. The 
next, and, I think, at least equal wonder or series of wonders, 
supposing it built on fiction, is, that it went on to spread ; that 
it continued to exist and to augment, and was not long since 
numbered with the things gone by. 

How great this wonder we may judge in pert, from what 
Julian and others said of its character ;* but not wholly, with- 
out also taking into account its continued treatment, the 
successive attempts made to quell it, the spirit acting against 
it for ages. It were much, if a very weak and ill manned 
ship, quite untried, built against all rule and ustom, should 
succeed in clearing out of port through a violent storm ; but 
it were much more for her to make good her course beyond 
Cape Horn, with contrary winds and heavy gales, and a suc- 
cession of combats with whole fleets. If such a voyage had 
occurred, and we were anxious to know what sort of skiU or 
destiny guided it, we ought surely to inspect the ship's whole 
journal as far as her great difficulties lasted. We should 
then be apt to say, not only— what a miracle that she cleared 
the bar or the breakers at first, — ^but also, what a miracle 
that she was not stranded on that bank-— or sunk in that tem- 
pest — or captured in that bay — or burnt in the last great 
engagement 1 The consideration which this comparison is 
meant to impress, will be adverted to again ; but it is im- 
portant that the reader should always bear it in mind, par- 
ticularly through the present and following chapter, since 
otherwise it will appear that a part of our testimonies might 
have been as well omitted. 

Perhaps this is a fit occasion to observe, that certain readers 



• Seep. 200, and compare pp. 211—13. 
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may here object, and may have objected before, (not cap« 
tiously, but from judgment and taste) to analogical reason- 
ings and supposed cases; as always unsafe, because often 
fallacious. I am aware there must be in them always tome 
defect of parallelism ; but although they have their danger, 
they have also their value, as a touchstone of argument, by 
which sometimes the reader detects a flaw, if the writer miss 
it; and as a means, frequently, of conveying (if I may judge 
by personal experience), clearer conceptions and deeper 
impressions of what is de8ig;ned to be proved or enforced. 
To the reader who partakes in this experience^ the^ will not 
require apology. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ON THE KNOWN OPPOSITIONS WHICH CHBISTI- 
ANITY ENDURED FROM THE HEATHEN. 



Section I. 

Oppositions of force from the Roman State. 

We have now to enter on a larger survey, than, 
in regard to the conduct of the Jews, the scantiness 
of their national records has allowed ; reverting to 
the heathen, and examining (from like authorities) 
*how far the actual oppositions recorded to have 
been exercised by them against Christianity, may 
correspond with our previous reasonings,* as to the 
reception which it would unavoidably experience 
at their hands. It will be perceived, that, if those 

•InCh.v. 
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i^easonmg3 were correct, we must expect the pagan 
oppositions to have been in some respects much 
greater, more effective, and more various than the 
Jewi^. For, as every reader knows, all political 
power was then in the hands of heathens, and 
was united, as it respected the western part of the 
civilized world, under one despotic head ; besides 
which, the Jewish subjects of the empire were, in 
comparison with its whole vast population, few ; 
while it was among these Gentiles of the west, that 
learning, policy, and eloquence had attained to an 
unrivalled height. Here then were weapons of all 
sorts, — in the arsenals (so to speak) of many na- 
tions. If they really had ihat temper towards 
Christianity, which we lately contended they must 
have had, then we shall surely find some traces of 
its action and effects. If we could not^ it would 
induce (unless the history of these ages were for 
the most part lost) a suspicion of fallacy in our 
prior view of the subject. But this is far from 
being the case: it is true that from heathen 
writers we can by no means expect minute or con- 
nected details of the treatment of Christiaiis : but 
the hitits or glimpses which they afford us, (sup- 
ported and illustrated by some few particulars 
ftoin the fathers,) will best suit our limits, and 
will suffice to show, — the early cdmmencement — 
the late cessation — the frequency and intermissions 
m2 
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— the extent — the severity — and the diversity— of 
those heathen oppositions which our religion sur- 
vived.** They may be divided into (1)— Oppoa- 
tions otjiyrccy and (2)— Oppositions of opinkm and 
of contrivafice. 

Under the former head we shall have to notice — 

I. The acts of the State ; 

II. 7^ public acts which were more or less 
unauthorized. 

In the present section, a brief account is offered 
of those oppositions of force which were directed 
or fully sanctioned by the Roman government: 
— ^and in reviewing such we may endeavour,^r^ 
to ascertain the period at which they began. 

It is presumed that — whether the common events 
and dates in the Acts of the Apostles be received 
as true and accurate, or not — ^no one will assign an 
earlier date for the first attempts to propagate 
Christianity among heathens than that book as- 
signs.^ The first public preaching to the Greeks or 

^ If some readers think we have no right, or that it it not 
much to the purpose, to carry down our notices of these 
oppositions for centuries firom their commencement, I refer 
them to the reasons advanced for doing so in Supplement 
(B.) to the last chapter. 

® Acts. xi. 20. ** Greeks or heathens** f^^'^'^l ^ the best 
supported reading of that passage, not ** Grecian Jews or 
Hellenists'* ['ixxuvkm^] as the common Greek text has it, 
(See Griesbach; and Doddr. Expos, hi loo.) 
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ido^trous Gentiles, is th^e stated to bisive been at 
Antioch, in the early part of the reign of Claudius.^ 
Infidels, indeed, will scarcely suppose that the 
obscure and unlearned followers of Jesus, whose 
master had achieved and attempted nothing beyond 
the limits of Judsea, and had left them nothing but 
a wamikig of peril and disgrace, would venture to 
assail the strong holds of AecUhenism in less than 
seven or ten years after his crucifixion, and the 
apparent ruin of tlie cause.^ The whole reign of 
Claudius, which lasted fourteen years, will hardly 
be reckoned time enough, even by those who rate 
^ost highly the power of ** secondary causes," to 
allow such a spread of Christianity among heathens, 
particularly in the west, as would call forth formal 
edicts and general severities from the ^^ mild in- 
difference'*' of the Roman government. Yet it ap- 
pears highly probable from the accounts of his- 
torians, (as compared in the supplement,) that the 
persecution of the Jews, in the reign of Claudius, 
by banishment from Rome, was put in force, only 

* Between A. D. 40, and A. D. 44. 
* Especially as Mr. Gibbon fully concurs with Christian 
iustory in assuring us, that '< the enfranchisement of the 
xbupck from the bonds of the synagogue was a work of some 
dme, and of some difficulty."* 



« R. £. I. 456. 
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or specially, against those Jews (and judaized 
Gentiles, if any,) who had become followers of 
Christ ; and on account of dissensions which the 
preaching of his Gospel had excitedi^ The un- 
believer, therefore, can scarcely argue that Chris^ 
tianity was not persecuted early enough, even 
by heathens; since it had not been formally 
offered to themselves as heathei^ till dfter the 
third or fourth year of Claudius,^ and nc^ extenr 
sively till towards the latter end of that rrign; 
so that if the government did in any way per- 
secute it earlier, it must have been only under 
the character of a Jewish schism or feud ; which» 
except for a suspected political bearing, or as dis- 
turbing public peace, cannot be supposed to havf^ 
awakened its attention. In this yfdLjy for the reasons 
given in the supplement, there is strong ground to 
believe it was persecuted by Claudius : and thus 
persecution by the state, though not in its severest 
or most general sense, appears to have begun, in the 
same reign when the preaching of the Gospel first 
passed beyond Judaea. 

We inquire, secondly, into the conimtum^ of 
such persecutions. Although Julian, the apostate, 
as will be afterwards seen, made bitter, artful. 



' See Supplement (A.) to this section. 
^ See Macknts. life of Paul in Apost. Epist. v. iv. 448. 
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and cKverufied attacks on Christianity, yet as 
he cloaked his hostility, under the garb of 
partial toleration, and as the religion may also 
be supposed to have then owed much of its 
strength to the favour of his predecessors, we shall 
not assign so late a period as his death for the 
dose of persecutions from the Roman state, but 
rather fifty-»two years earlier; A. D. 81£, or 311. 
— To prove its continuance till iMs period, we 
need only cite the edicts of Galerius and of Maxi- 
min,' m Jhvour of the Christians; documarta 
whidi may convince the most cautious, that the 



* The ianaxst was issued wlien that emperor was on his 
^ath-bed, and contiuus the following passages : — ** We <yd 
indeed heretofore wiH to correct aU things according to the 
aid laws and established constitution of the Romans, and to 
provide that Christians ako, who had forsaken the opinions 
of thdr fathers, should return to a right mind.— Wherefore, 
wlwn after we had published our edict, that they should 
retom to the institutions of the ancients, many were subdued 
by peril, and many treated with great ^ojence, {deCurbati] 
«^we have thought proper to hold forth to then our most 
prompt indulgence, that they may at length be Christians^ 
and may renew their assemblies of worship [conventicula sua 
ct>mponant.].*'* ^ Maximin, who succeeded a few days 



* Tbis.edict is eitant in Greek in Euseb. H.6. 1. Tiii.c. 17, 
p. 3J5, &e. and in Lot. in Cseoil. (or Lactamiwi), de Mart. Pers. 
c 34. Tbe Utter is gives in Lar. iv. 282, (witb m tersion also of 
the Greek of Easebius,) aud in B. Pr. p. 243. 
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persecutions against Christianity did not in any 
sense finally terminate till the fourth century of its 



afterwards to the provinces of Asia, a^cted to adopt the 
prudent counsels of his predecessor: and Sabinus, bis Prae- 
torian praefecty addressed a circular to the governors/' &c. 
directing toleration. ^In consequence, great numbers of 
Christians were released from prison and from the mines.*** 
Qut not long after, ^by the influence of the magistrates and 
pagan priesthood, a great number of dutiful addresses were 
obtained, particularly from Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, 
which expressed their abhorrence of the Christians, and 
humbly prayed for their exile." The answer of Maximin 
to the address from Tyre is extant. He ** betrays, by the 
readiness mth' which he consents to the banishment of the 
Christians^ that he considered himself as receiving rather 
than as conferring an obligation."f But in the same year, 
A. D. 312, Constantine and Licinius having issued an edict 
of full toleration in the west, Maximin was reluctantly 
obliged to change his measures, on the requert of those more, 
powerful princes. In a letter to Sabinus he thus r^ers to 
the recent persecutions. ^ Our lords and fathers, Dioclesiati 
and Maximian,— rightiy ordained that all men who had fom 
afdien the worship, of their immortal gods should be recalled 
to tiie worship of the gods by public punishment and 
penalty-'^j: He then goes on to vindicate and extol Idt^ 



* R. E. oh. svi. vol. i. p. 580. See the original letter (fromEaseb. 
1. ix. c. i.) in B. Pr. p. 247, and a translation in Lar. iv. 285. 

t R. E.i. pp.581— S, abridged, and see the edict in Lar. !v. 
p. 287 ; the original also in B. Pr. pp. 252 — 4. 

t Tlie original eipressions are strongep— irpoJtiXw xoXcm^ %eu 
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a*a had begun, — i. e. (without including the reigns 
either of Claudius or, Julian) two centuries and a 
half after their commencement.^ . 

But it will be material to inquire, Mrdbf^ how 
Jregtientand how long were the state-persecutions 
which occurred during that period. Dr. Lardner 
is of c^inion that the early Christians called only 
** those troubles persecutions, which were ordered 
by edicts of emperors," — " Of such there were 
ten or eleven^'^ and he supposes that all persecu^ 
tions so ordered were general, " intended far the 
whole empire, though possibly they did not all 
actually reach to every part of it."* " The perse* 
cutcHV mentioned by Eusdbiue,"^ are Nero, Domi^ 



own milder policy, and to excuse those degrees of severity 
which he had necessarily used in compliance with the peti- 
tions of the cities ; and concludes by instructing this prsefect 
not to permit henceforth that any of his magistrates should 
*^ oppress them with injuries or vexations/* [*uj8pi<ri wt <rti<rixotc 
«riTpi>|'*i.l (B. pr. p. 257, and Lar. iv. 28S). And in a preceding 
passage he says, that although he had before directed thift 
Oiristians should not be treated harshly, ** yet, jthat they 
might not, either from the officers or from any other persons, 
endure injuries or vexations," he now gave more particular 
instructions^ &c. 

^ For if they be reckoned not to have begun till the lOth 
of Nero, A^D. 65, and to have ceased A. D. 3 1 2,' this includes 
a period of 247 years. 

* La#. iv. 300. " .Quoted in ibid. iv. 299. 

H 8 
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tian, Trajan, Marcus Antoninus, Septiniins Se* 
verus, Maximin the First, Decius, Gallus, Valerian, 
Aurelian, Dioclesian, and bb coUeagues.^*^ Jerome 
and Augustine omit (only) that of Grallus;* but 
Mosbeim affirms that this emperor renewed the 
persecutions which raged under Decius.? 

It will have been seen below that this catalogue 
is well established. Of the twelve or thirteen 
emperors (including Dioclesian^s colleagues and 
successors)^ who compose it, the^imited reigns 
make up 132 years of the S47 just mentioned; 
but as the conduct of some of them was quite 
variable, it would not be correct to take the sum c^ 
their reigns as that of the years of the authorized 
violence. The length of the several persecutions 
cannot always be ascertmned. The intervals also 
between the reigns of these princes are very un- 
jequal. The fairest view, therefore, of the amount 
and probable effect of state-persecution, will be to 
consider (as is done in the supplement) its longest 
supposed or alleged intermissions; which certain 
writers have been careful to record/ 

It is thence, I think, clearly apparent, that 

" See Supplement (B.) to this secdon. 

* SeeLar.tv. 299. 
* De Reb. Christ, qu. in ibid. ir. 194. 

•" See Lar. iv. 276. 
' la Suj^le^ient (C.) to this tecdon. 
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neither of those three periods in the first three cen- 
turies in which the direct hostility of the Roman 
emperors to the Christians was intermitted, extended 
.probably beyond twenty-five years. The other 
renewals of persecution were at much shorter inter- 
vals, not exceeding, on the average, half that 
iime. 

Doubtless, in the review of the series, it is ob- 
vious, that the state-persecutions of Christianity 
fmig^ have jbeen much more junremittingy^that 
«ome eonpercMTS of odious character appear to have 
taken no new or special measures against it-- that 
the clepoency of Antoninus Pius, the bounds pre- 
.seribed to cruelty by Trajan and Adrian, the 
favour of Nerva in his y^ry short reign, and of 
Alexander Severus, and Philip, must have mate- 
rially cheoked thdr enemies at certain periods." 
It is, no doubt, easily conceivable^ that a angle 
•tyrant, <Mr a succession of tyrants, might have waged 
the war of extermination with as horritde success 
against the Christians of the Roman empire, as 
monsters called emperors did in Japan.' But then 
there must have been a sort of miraculous revolu* 
tion in policy, if in a lettered State, where the most 
diverse and extreme opinions in philosophy had 



* See Supplement (D.) to tbis section. 
* See Mosheim £« U. voL v. 35—8, Macl. transL who says 
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kmg been tolerated, and under princes who (ac- 
cording to Mr. Gibbon) ^* beheld without concern 
H tlnnisand forms of religion subsisting in peaolfe 
under their gentle sway,^ — a society such as w^ 
have seen the first Christians to be, had been, unin«. 
terinittingly, and to the uttamost, pursvied #ith fir^ 
and sword/ If the reader can deem Christianity 
an ascetic and enthusiastic dehision, yet, consider- 
ing its moral character and the prior ms^ims of 
Rome, it would have been a pdlitical miracle (whe^ 
ther to be ascribed to fate or providence) if such a 
i^ligion had been subjected to state>p^*secut]on8^ 
strictly perpetual and invatiably extreme. Had 
there, on the other hand, been no state-persecutions, 
or but very slight and temporary, this might have 
induced a suspicion either of original fiction, or of 
a very early accommodation to heathen tastes ; but 
the measure of it which actually bccurred — frequent 

the horrors of this porsecution were such ** as the most seor 
^oinary and atrocious ioaagination will scarcely be Me to 
conceive." The only detail of them which I have seen is in 
** 0^vie*s Japan/* which, if authentic, does indeed depict the 
spirit and work of demiw. 

"R.E.L619. 
^ Accordingly, in estimating the probable oppositions to 
Christianity from heathens, I did not include state-persecu- 
tbns, because it was perhaps nearly a» probable beforehand 
that the «tate would not actively persecute. (See Ch. v. 
sect. 3. p. 212). The oppositions discussed in the present 
Section are over and aboife what we there enumerated. 
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but not constant, variaUe, both in its vic^nce, its 
duration, and its intervals—- iqipears to me to be 
quite what one should expect (when the odious 
principle of persecution bad been once introduced) 
from such a goyerhment towards such a religion. 
By its rigid purity and irreconcilableness to heat* 
thenism, it always passively annoyed and irritated 
the rulers of the state ; keeping them — at least with 
few years of exception-— in that attitude of con» 
temptuous hatred, which allows or connives at aU 
oppressions ; and very often rousing them into moist 
extended and barbarous violations of equity and 
tderance. Yet, on the other hand, by its hated 
inoCPensiveness and patience, it made the State some- 
times recede, as if ashamed at its own want both of 
justice and of judgment, to v^sume for a while the 
ancient and more tolerant course. This seems pre^ 
eisely the fluctuating policy which might be ex«> 
pected, from the temper of human nature, in suc- 
cessive Jieathen despots ruling a civilised domain. 

Fourthly^ — with regard to the extent^ or sphere^ 
of these state-persecutions ; — they must have been^ 
usually, co-extensive with the Roman' powerl 
When they were begun or quickened by a new im* 
perial edict, it of course had effect throughout tlM 
eippire ;^ when continued under the sanction of 
/ ■ • ■ 

" See p. S49, above. 
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former edicts (as was probably the caie in the first 
years of AdriaD, and of Marcus AureUua), the 
applioation of those would be equally wide,^ though 
more would depend on the temper and policy of 
provincial governors, than where the will of the 
ragning emperor was expressly made known.^^ In 



* Mr. Gibbon speaks of the ** virtuous predecessors" of 
••Trajan," whose edicts were received into the ** civil and 
criminal jurisprudence." (R. £. i. 540 — 1.) Of course he 
would consider the edict of Trajan himself (which he there 
x^mroends), as equally a standing rule of law. It ** gave," 
(he remarks,^ ** a veiy great latitude to the governors of pro- 
vinces.'* (Ibid. L 545. note 67. — and see Moshdm, quoted 
in Lar. iv. 52. note b.) Under this ** ancient law" ApoUonius 
appears to have been condemned, during an interval of per- 
secution.* 

^ ** A glance from his eye was sufficient to kindle or to 
extinguish the flames of persecution." (R. £. i. 585) ThU 
is in some sense true; but, surely, while the whole govern* 
ment, from its highest to its lowest offices, was administered 
by heathens, it must have been much more easy to kindle 
such flames than efiectually to extinguish them. What was 
a mere pretext in the tolerating edict of Maxiratn, must no 
doubt be truly descriptive of what had happened under better 
emperors. '* Some of the judges have misunderstood our 
orders, and have endeavoured to make our people distrust 
the sincerity of our intentions, and have made them afraid 
Co perform the worship agreeable to them."t This fact 



* Enseb. H. £. 1. v. c. xxi. in Lar. iv. 801, and Jortin's Remarks, 
i. 371. 
t IbM. 1. ix. c. X. in Lar. iv. 202, (and original in B. Pr. p. 262.) 
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both cases, however, some diversity would arise 
from the character of the president and his advisers, 
and therefore our estimate c^ the extent and degree 



Boay be illustrated by various remarks of ancient Christiaii 
writers. Eusebius observes, that by Trajan's edict, which 
forbad Christians to be tought for^ ** the violence of the 
persecution was in some measure abated. Nevertheless, 
they who had a mind to disturb us did not want pretences for 
so doing: in some places the people, in others i\keg(n>emorf 
cf provincet^ laying snares for us."* 

Lactantius, speaking of the provincial governors or magis- 
trates, says, ** when they had received their power, each poe 
was cruel according to his peculiar character. Some, from 
too great timidity,^* (which must mean a dread of not coming 
up to the real wishei of the government,) " ventured on 
more than was commanded. Some, from their own special 
iiatred towards the just ; others from natural ferocity of spirit; 
some that they might please, and by this service pave their 
way to higher 8tations."f 

Sozomen, after relating the expulsion of the Bishop of 
Bostra, in Julianas time, adds, *' it is likely there were many 
such things, partly owing to the command of the emperor, 
and partly to the violence and petulance of the people. But 
the whole fault of all is to be ascribed to the emperor him- 
self, who neglected to punish according to the laws those 
who out of hatred to our religion transgressed In those 
.respects; seemingly reproving them in words, but by JU0 
actions really exciting them to such irregularities. There- 
fore, though he did not openly persecute, yet the Christians 



• H. E.l.iiuc.83. inlior.iv. 15.. 
f InstU.lv.c. ll.iDLar.iv.2S?,nQted. 
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of judkial persecution, (which must be in part 
oonjecturally made), will be influenced by our prior 
nodons of heathen moderation and philosophic 
lenity. The historian whom we have so often cited 
is every where anxious to counteract exaggerated 
views rf heathen severity.* He has great confidence 



were banished from cities and villages. Of this, as many 
others of my ancestors, so particularly my grandfather was an 
instance.''* This was after the period of which we are treat- 
ing; but it is doubtless a picture of what must have occurred 
often before. 

' He was unwilling that even Nero should be thought to 
have extended his cruelties against the Christians of the pro* 
vincesrf and denies the genuineness of the inscription said 
to have been fouiid in Portugal, which records that emperor's 
clearing the province '' of those who taught mankind a new 
superstition.** It has however been ably defended by the 
Abb^ Bullet,]; and appears to have been thought genuine 
by Lardner, (Wks. iil 608.) But if this b^ given up, it would 
na way disprove that Nero^s persecution was general; which 
ancient Christian writers distinctly assert. (See Lardner, ilnd.) 
Dr.Paley well observes, that as Suetonius, wiien he mentions 
the punishment of the Christians by Nero, neither relates the 
pretence of their having burnt the city, nor states that the 
Christians of Rome alone suffered, ^it is probable that he 
refers to some more general persecution.**§ It has been 
forcibly remarked byanothdr writer," — ** the persecution* (of 
Nero) *' was not the cmue,hut the effect of the public hatred ; 



♦ So«. 1. ¥. c. 15. is Lar. lv.847. f R- E. i. i3T. 

X B. Pr. pp. 3»T-^01. i Efid. i. 44, 
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m ^* the calm breast of a Roman magistrate,^^ and 
in *^ humane judges"*^ of *^ polished manners and 



and as the Christians were erery where equally hated, they 
must have been persecuted in the proyinces as well as in 
Rome. When the dogs of persecution, in whatever place, 
saw the iron chain which had bound them, struck off by the 
band of the emperor, they necessarily sprung upon their 
unprotected victims.*^* This is not the sole instance of 
what Bishop Watson has significantly termed Mr. Gibbon't 
''good natured pleasure, in extenuating the truculent barn 
barity of the Roman persecutors.' 'f But as to the ejeterU of 
the persecutions, extenuation cannot usually be even at^ 
tempted. The two inscriptions in honour of Diodedan and 
his colleagues, vainly boasting that they had *' extinguished 
the qame of the Christians,'* and ** abolished the supersti* 
don of Christ,** t (which are confirmed by an extant medal of 
Dioclesian, bearing a similar legend,)§ show us their wide 
and determined aim; and that of other persecuting emperors 
must have been similar, for nothing surely could urge them to 
take life or liberty from the most unresisting of th^ subjects, 
exc^t the desire and hope of extinguuking a religion which 
they hated; and /Mir/ia/ persecution, (though very likely to 
Uke place by the act of subordinate governors,) could not 
have proceeded fi'om the lords of the whole empire, without 
inducing the douUe r^roacb of inefficiency and unfiup^ 
aess. 

••R.E.i. 531. ** Ibid. 543. a 



• Jjnes Exler. Reseaicbes, p. 424. f Apology, p. 59. 
t B. Hist. p. 89, and Lar. iv. 293. 
§ Ibid, who refers to BibK BritUmique, pour Oct^-4)eo. 1755, 
p. 200. 
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Kberal educations f"^ but if we look to his own 
eulogy of Marcus Aurelius and of Dedus,*** and 
bis accounts of the conduct of each towards the 
Christians, we shall hardly adopt his confidence 
in this particular.^® If the best of Roman princes 



*^ R. E. i. 545. ** Supplement (B.) to this section. 

^ No doubt there were honourable exceptions; as among 
the emperors, so among their lieutenants, &c. Tertullian 
mentions several.* Mr. Gibbon however seems to have 
added one to their number withoilt cause, in his mention of 
Arfius Antoninus. His account of th^t proconsul's address 
to the Christians, ** If ye are so weary of your lives, is it 
4ifficult for you to find ropes, &c. ?*'f leaves on thereader^s 
mind the impression that the philosophic governor ym& forced 
0r provoked into persecution by the *' superstitious phrenzy* 
of the subjects. But our historian has overlooked the fact 
that Arrius had '* grievously persecuted the Christians^' [cum 
persequeretur instanter,]^ before they so presented them- 
idves at his tribunal. The comment of Dr. Lardner is as 
follows. ** The persecution of Arrius was so violent, and so 
long continued, that the Christians in Asia were reduced to 
great distress. Under Ahis affliction they came in a body to 
the governor, and told htm he might -even take them all, if 
nothing else would satisfy him, for they were not afraid to die. 
This resolution of mind in diose generous Christians asto« 
nished him,^' &c.$ We may add, that the step was perhapsr 
more politic than bold ; for in a district wh^e Christians were 



* Ad<Sca{^. quoted in Lar. i?. 163. 
t R. E. i. 552. 
I TertttUiaa ad Sc«pu|. quoted in Lar, iv. 33. 
^ Lar. ibid. 
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could calmly decree persecution, why might not the 
best of proconsuls calmly inflict it ? 



numerous, so sanguinary a treatment of the multitudes would 
have been incompatible with any civilized administration. 
But our view of the temper and conduct of Arrius is entirely 
changed by this account of the fact, which can alone ration- 
ally explain the conduct of the Christians. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



A. 



ON THE MANNER IK WHICH CHRISTIANS WERB AT 
FIRST CONFOUNDED WITH JEWS, AND THEIR 
PARTIAL PERSECUTION UNDER CLAUDIUS. 

Not only before the Christians b^n to preach to the 
heathen, mml they have been ** neglected as a sect of Jews;** 
but afterwards, through the reign of Claudius, and even Nero, 
it 18 probable they were often, and in many places, so viewed; 
i. e. by most of the wise, the mighty, and the noble,** who 
scorned alike to examine attendvely the faith of either. This 
error, however, could not much fticilitate proselytism to 
Christianity; for whoever b^gan to take any interest in the 
nttter, must have soon found out that Jews and Christians 
hated each other, and were, as to some points, at the anti- 
podes of fiuth, the one revering whom the other reviled.* 
But the confused views of the heathen tended, for a while, 
to prevent state-persecution, the new sect being sheltered, 
as it were, under the national cloak. The hatred, how- 
ever, of Jews to Christians, appears, as we have men- 
tioned in the text, to have caused tumults at Rome, in the 

* See Augustine and Diogoetos, pp. 236-7, abore. 
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rdgn of Claudius, which led to a partial penecadon : for wn 
Jfi^ in his life^ by Suetonius, that ** he banished the Jewa 
from Rome, who, by the impulse or instigation of Chrestus^ 
were constantly tumultuous.*^ 

It is evident, from the Others, that our Saviour was frequent- 
ly called Chrestus by the heathen.f B^en Gibbon says of tluf 
^ obscure passage,** that it ** may seem to offer a proof how 
strangely the Jews and Christians of Rome were confounded 
with each other/*:( — There is, however, a great apparent disf 
cB^mncy, between this account of Suetonius, and that given 
by Dion ; who says, ** the Jews having again multiplied, so that 
it was difficult for them to be without commotion excluded 
from the city, ike ^ not expel, but commanded those who 
lived according to thmr national law, not to hold assemblies.'*} 
Such discrepancy, although it were irreconcilable, need not 
indeed surprise us, in historians who lived a century apart, 
and who, in common with other Gentiles, felt or afEbcted a 
contempt for Judaism and every thing related to it But I 
would suggest it as very probaUe, that Claudius bmpg in- 
Ibrmed of frequent tumults, arising from the rancour of the 
Jews against those of their own nation in Rome who had 
enribraoed the gospel of Christ, had first ** commanded tM 
Jtm%,U)i depart*'|| from the city; but afterwards, on th« 
remonstrance of the influential persons of that commumty, 
had rescinded this edict except as it applied to the Chrutim 
Jcws^ who would be represented by their hostile countiymea 
at the authors or impeUers of the dissension, and who wer^. 
(jU least) the passive occasion of it; nay, by their zeal, 
though not by their violence, in some sense its active cause.. 

• Suet, in Chuid. xxt. quoted inLur.tU. 618. 
t Tart Ap. c. 3. and Laet. Div. Inst. 1. 4. €• 7. qaotod hj 
tf iU. 618. 

} R. E. note tS to cb. zri. 

$ Hist. Iz. 669, quoted in Lar. i. 13^. 

II ActAp.e.zvlU.i. 
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^'thkparikd change or rmiflnoii of his policy, he might be 
MtovaUy governed by a wish to conciliate the stronger party ; 
by a fpedal hatred to the Ckrittum Jews, (as sectarians, &c.); 
and also partly by the reason which Dion has gtyen, that it 
wionid be practically inconvenient or even hazardous to 
banish all the Jews. 

' WMle the statement therefore of this< historian would 
rfgfatlf record the fact that he *^ did nol expel" the majoritjr 
or great body of Jews, but only forbad their assemblies, die 
words of Snetonius are sufficiently met and justified by the 
dCher fact that he ** M expel" those who, as Chrittian Jews, 
were charged with giving rise to perpetual commotion. And 
though it is foreign to ofoar direct purpose here to vmdkale 
the accuracy of the Acts of the Aposties, it may be well to 
ilkistrateboth that and the pagan histories by remai^ng, that 
this faypotheris warrants the expression of the audior of the 
ActSy^ ** Claudius had comntanded all Jews to depart from 
Rome.*' And further, that the character of AquOa and 
PHsdlla^ as friends of Paul and teachers of Christianity, 
^th-ely agrees with the 6U{^sidon that Chrisdiuis were (at 
\eBBi)4Hoktded^ Thevt being besides designated expressly and 
sf^Iy as «7(nc># by Mo^ author, who was more likely to- have 
styled^them Christians or Jewish - believers, serves to: show 
how nacnral it was for Suetonius and other pagan wiiters to 
uae die term- Jews, when really speaking of Christians. If 
the above explanation be received, it follows that a partial. 
heaven persecution, arising incidentally out of a Jtwitk one^ 
todc place under Claudius; and as this heathen peisecutiMt 
did not ionount to the infliction of death, it is rather oon^ 
firmed than disproved by the appeal of Tertullian as to 
Nero*s being the first who employed the imperial sword 
against the Christians."* We may add, that if any reudents 



• See cb. il. Supplement (A.) p. 80.— With both facts an indirect 
reference of Jerome remarkably accords; wbo treating of Paul's 
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at Rome, originally heathons, had thus early embraced the 
gospel, they were regarded by law and custom a$Jew»^ 
(Jews of the worst sort, having gone over to " atheism and 
Jewish customs)," and were included as such among those 
to whom the edict of banishment strictly applied. — The 
custom of terming Christians Jews seems to have partially 
continued to the times of the Antonines ; for in .Arrian*8 
Epictetus we have this passage : — ** When we see a person 
vacillating, we are used to say, he is not a Jew, but pretends 
it ; but jf he take on him the temper or spirit of one dipped 
[to vaBo^ TV jStjSojucjUEVtf] and professed, then he really is, and is 
caUeda Jew. So we also,"' (he is censuring, a fabe iNPOfies- 
sion of philosophy,) <* are but as baptised in prtitenoe; 
[impafin'jt'rKrrai] \n name Jews, but in conduct something ebe."* 
There is mo evidence that Jewish proselyte-bapdsn» took pkoe 
till e^^ thk date r|*^ but if it did, it was only one rite tMong 
several, and iiiFOuld hardly account for the uM of tfape t^m 
«rpes)SavTurT«( ; whereas, bi4f>tum being the sole initiatory rite 
t^ Christianity, both the terms alluding to it seemfuUy to 
indicate that the Christians were h&e intended under the 
name of Jews* 



early imprisonments and liberations, writes, '* for, as yet, deerea 
of the senate had not denounced the Christian name, nor, as yet, 
had the Neronian sword devoted Christian blood,'* (Comm. in 
Philem. in Lar. i. 110, note.) The proper name of the sect was 
but just begtnning to be used. The Hebrews caUed them iVaia- 
renes; the Gentiles still called them Jews: and as ** tumultuoiM 
Jews'' they were exiled; 

* Arr. Epici. in Lar. iv. 49, and in Pd. Synops. in Aot. 
xviii. 2. 

t Home Introd. iii. 268, and see Innes^s £agenio->-Conveni« 3, 
and Appendix I. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
B. 



ON THE CATALOGUES OF PERSECUTIONS. 

Perh^M it will not be thought contonaDt with our plan to 
accept thetit unconfirmed. We may therefore inform or 
remind the reader, Ist, — that the persecution under Nero 
iflt distinctly mentioned by Suetonius,* and its barbarity de- 
fcribed by Tacitus ;f and >td.-^that . under DomUkm^ by 
Bmttius, (quoted in Eusebius, and the Paschal Cbronicle,)^ 
and by Dion Cassius:! 3d. — that the rescript of Trqfaiti 
though it &L certain limits to perseeutbn, yet cknAj 
legalises and sanctions it withm those limits ;|| 4tlk — ^that 



• In vit. NeroD. c. 16. It is strongly confirmed also by TertuUian's 
Appeal, and Jerooie's incidental reference, both very lately ad- 
duced, (p. 268.) 

t See Paley End. r. i. p. 41. Pt. i. c. 2. 
{ See Lar. iv. 56. 

§ Ibid. pp. 184~.5. We sbaU see below, that Melito, in bit 
spoloiry, mentions Domitian (with Nero) as having had a special 
enmity to the Christians ; and his persecution of them seems Jn- 
sinilated by Juvenal ; [oerdonibus timendus] (Sat. iy. last lines.) 
See Lar. iii. 617, and compare the passage there dted fiom the 
book De Mort. Persec— The expression of Juvenal is illustrated by 
those of Celsus, (see in Origen, 1. iii. p. 144, Ed. Spenc). and at 
Iiibanius, (pp. 187—8, above.) They both satirise Christians as 
plebeians and mrti^ers, who affected wisdom. 
(I See it at p. 134, above. 
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Jiistm, Athenagoras, and M elito, in their several apologies, 
expressly complain to Marcus Antoninus of the then existing or 
quite recent persecutions at Rome and in *< all Asia." Melito 
mentions edicts against the Christians, and says, " if this new 
edict proceeds not from you (as we hope), much more would 
we entreat you not to neglect us in this public rapine."* 

The letter from the churches of Vienne and Lyons, de- 
scribing the martyrdoms at the latter city in this reign, states 
that ** the president," (who is believed to have been Sep- 
timius Severus, afterwards emperor,)f "sent to Caesar" 
concerning the imprisoned Christians ; in answer to whom 
^ it was written by Csesar that they should be put to dei^h by 
tortore,t but if any denied that &ith, they should be dii- 
charged."§ [svurrayMrros yap n xma-ufog rag /uwv airoTVfjirana9nfm* 
u h rmg apvoiyro, ttrrag a^roXu^au] After quoting this very 

circumstantial account of the martyrdoms at Lyons, Eusebius 
observes, '* such things befel these churches of Christ in the 
rdgn of the before-mentioned emperor, whence it may be 
reascmably concluded what happened in the other pro- 
vinces." || And truly, when we compare with these state- 
ments the appeals to Marcus by the several apologists,! 
think we cannot easily avoid the conclusion of Lardner, — 
** certainly Marcus deserves to be put in the number of per- 



• See Lar. iv. 80, 81. f Ibid. p. 85, note c. 

X The word a/nvru^Mtttn^v), originally meant to kill by violent 
beating, the person being extended on a kind of frame [rtz/ucirfltm] 
(see Scapula and Schleusner); but probably afterwards was used 
more generally for any of the severer capital punishmenio. A 
dreadful instance of its strict meaning may be read in Z Maccab. vi. 
where, in the account of the martyrdom of Eleazar, the word " tor- 
ment," (in V. 19 and v. 28) is ry/jwravw. Celsus appears to apply it 
to the crucifixion. 

§ Euseb. H. E. 1. v. c. i. p. 162, (in Lar. iv. 88-9.) 
II ibid, in Lar. iv. 90. and see ib. i. 360. 

VOL. I. N 
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sMutifig einpeFon."* Mr. OiUkhi strtes it more ^oagfy ; 
(and he was litde dispoBcd in general to oveiBtate the enemiet 
or sufi^ngs of the church), — ** during ^txe whole courRof his 
rtign Marcus despised tbe Christians as aphUoBopher, aad 
punished tbem as a soyere^n/^f It is not for me to recon- 
cile this with the same eloquent Idstorian's character of 
MarciiSy where he describes him as ** just and beneficent to all 
maiddnd/'t I have no desire, howerer, to detract from tiiis 
character^ except as far as truth appears to require : for we may 
draw fiom his eminent qualities both instruction and warn- 
ing. Tillemont says too truly, after describing his treatment 
of one who had wronged him, ^ There are many Christians 
whom this mildness of a heathen emperor will condemn in 
the last day."§ 

5. — ^Of Septmkus Severus we are told by the heatiien his- 
torian ^artian, that " he forbad, under a severe penaky, 
that any should become Jews. A like edict was pubh^ed 
by him against the Christians/' || Dr. Lardner refutes the 
opinion of Mosheim, (borrowed by Gibbon to illustrate tlie 
mildness of polytheism,)! that this law ** aibctednew converts 
dnly.'^ He justly observes, that Maximin, one of the worst 
persecutors, described Dioclesian*s edict in the same specioss 
form ;** but that such ** cannot be supposed to be the spirit 
of the law, or the intention of the makers of it." Besides, it 
appears from Tertullian's apology, which was written before 
this law of Severus, that the Christians were even then suf- 
fering greatly, the magistrates acting under, and going beyond, 
tl^ edict of Trajan.f f 

— u ^__ - 

* Lar. iv. 93. + R. E.i. 557. 

X R. E. i. 79. § In Lar. iv. 72. 

II Spait. Sev. Cap. 17, quoted in Lar. iv. 250 and ld8. 

^ R. E. i. 558 

•* Lar. iv. 169 — 70, and see Maximin's letter to Sabinus, above, 

p. 248, note. 

ft Mosh. De Reb. Christian, c. vii. quoted in Lar. iv. 169. 
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6^— The persectttioii of JIojMii /. oj^peax^ to have been 
partial in its extent; but he << ordered the ppeeidents of the 
churches to be put to death.*'* 

7. — As to the persecutkMi and edict by Deciui, the Chris- 
tian testimonies are so numerous aad circumstantial that they 
cannot be questioned, and Are fully admitted by Mr. Gibbon.f 
Indeed, the unqualified oommendationfi of that writer, who 
dsewhere terms Decius ^ an accomplished prince, active in 
wjo; and affable in peace; deserving to be compared with 
the brightest examples of ancient virtue ;"| and stUl mojne the 
praise of Zdsimus, who ranks him with *' the best of piinces,"§ 
might well prepare us to believe that he was no favower 
of the new faith. Those eulogies are instructive ; for if this 
" excellent, affable, and virtuous prince" saw it meet to visit 
** the bishops of the most considerable cities with exile or 
death,'' II and the ''just and beneficent^' Marcus Aurelius 
" punished" while he " despised'* them, we may surely 
infer the probable dispositions of most heathen rulers and 
heathen subjects towards Christians, however policy or other 
causes may have often modified and even reversed their 
procedure. 

8. — The persecution under Valerian is mentioned by 
many writers. He was mild at the beginning, but afterwards 
** shed much blood in a short time."ir Details are given in 
letters of Dionysius of Alexandria, quoted by Eusebius, who 
also gives the edict of the next emperor, Gallienus, putting 
a stop to those severities.** There is a letter of Cyprian, 
who himself afterwards suffered martyrdom in this reign. 



• See Lar. iv. 186, and the authorities there referred to. 

t R. E. i. 560. t Ibid. i. 254—^, abridged. 

§ Quoted in Lar. iv. 191. note m. For the temper of that 

sealous, though late advocate of heathenism, see Lar. iv. 399, <fec. 

11 R. £. i. 660, ^ De Mort. Pers. and Oros. in Lar. iv. 194. 

** H. E. 1. viii. cl3. in Lar. iv. 195—6. 

N 2 
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written while in eidle^ and ^ inscribed to nine buhopt by 
name, and to others, presbyters, deacons, and the rest of the 
brethren m the mnet, martyrs,** &c.* 

9. — AureUan^i ^ cruel edicts'' had but begun to be enforced, 
when he was arrested by death.f 

la — The persecution under Diocletian and his colleagues 
was '< the longest and most fierce of all, having been carried on 
unceasingly for ten years ;**{ aAd Mr. Gibbon describes it as 
including demolition of the Christian churches and scriptures, 
confiscation, outiawry, and bloody executions. We have al- 
ready seen, (pp. 248 — 9 above,) fit>m tiie edicts of Maumin n. 
aud Galerius, that the same course was for a while pursued 
by his successors* 



♦ Lar. iv. 197—8, and R. E. c. xvi. note 68. 
t Ibid. iv. 209. $ Orosius in Lar. iv. 277, note. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE CHIEF INTERMISSIONS OF STATE PERSE- 
CUTION BEFORE THE REIGN OF CONSTANTINE, 

These are three : the first is the period from Trajan's death 
to the accession of Marcus Antoninus, A. D. 117-161. But 
Sulpidus Severus has stated, that there was a temporary 
persecutioa under Tn^an's successor* (Adrian); and Jerome 
writes, that die '* book of Quadratus, presented to that 
emperor, checked a most grietxms persecution.*'f Now this 
apology of Quadratus was presented A. D. 126,1 in the 
ninth year of Adrian. The rescript of that ^nperor, before 
noticed,§ is supposed to have been procured by its influence. || 
And even that rescript, although, as was then stated, it implies 



* '^The fourth persecution k reckoned under Adrian, which, 

however, he afterwards forbad.'^ B. S, L 2, c. 46, quoted in 

Lar. !▼• 61. f HieroD. ep. 83, al. 84, in Lar. ibid. note. 

t See Lar. ibid, and Jortin Remks. i. 311-<-313. 

4 Cb. iii. sec 2. p. 135, above. 

It Jointly with that of another from Aristides. See Lar. iv. 6%^ 
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the moral innocence of the Christians, does ** not manifestly 
exempt them from punishment.*' In fact it only provides for 
their being legally tried, but leaves full scope for the ^ con- 
struction'*' of the judge.* It can only be taken, as we there 
observed, to have been " equhocalfy in their favour."f The 
reign of Adrian, therefore, may be added to the list of those in 
which state-persecution took place; during its former years un- 
der the edict of Trajan, and even afterwards by their continued 
exposure to accusation under his own more favourable edict. 
For to order merely, that ^ no man should be put to death with- 
out a legal accusation and trial'* [non sine objectu criminum] 
which is the account that Eusebius gives of his decree, { was 
only to order what is essential to all civilized polity, and to 
leave the Christians open to capital punishment at the discretion 
of the presidents. If the judge may punish when he pleases, 
the government cannot be deemed tolerant, whatever be the 
rulers personal feeling. I think, therefore, we may justly 
limit the first long interval of ito^persecution ta the single 
reign of Antoninus Pius, which lasted twenty-three years. 

The next long suspension of it which has been alleged, is 
under the successors of Septimius Severus ; when (it has been 
affirmed) " the Christians enjoyed a calm of thirty-dght 
years.'*§ But during thb calm, only twenty four years after 



♦ See Jorlin's Disc, quoted in Lar. iv. 52. 

t Dr. Jortin elj«ewhere observes it is " ob.<t;ore, " and adds, " it is 
probable that he composed it so on purpose.^ Remarks, vol. i. 31 5. 
J Quoted in Lar. iv. 52, note. 

§ R. E. c. xvi. V. i. 558. In the note (11 1 ) it is added, " this 
computation, (allowing for a single exception,) is confirmed by 
Eusebius, Ac,** The reader woold much more naturally mider- 
stand this '< single exception'' to mean a single ease of persecution, 
than a single reign. It must, however, mean the latter, na mely, the 
reign of Mazimin. 
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the d^th of Septimras, the above-named local penecution 
of Maximin first occurred; chiefly against the tninistert of 
the churches, whom he ordered to be put to death, at bjBtag 
** guilty of the doctrine or teaching 6# the gospel."* No one 
who knows the character of Maximin can doubt the cruelty 
with which his decrees would be designed and fulfilled ; or 
can suppose that while the pastors were put to death, their 
flocks were unmolested : Capitolinus says *' he was called the 
Cyclops, and Busiris,** (seeLar. iv. 186, note h); and Gib* 
bon that he was compared to the gladiator Spartacus. Dr. 
Lardner considers this persecution, though by some called 
local, to have been 'intended against the clergy every 
where : because some who were imprisoned lived in the dis- 
tant province of Syria :V+ and Mosheim observes, "we be- 
lieve those, who judge that the Christians were every where 
troubled during the whole of Maximln's reign." (Lar. iv. 
187, note h.) 

The third period is that which followed the restraining 
edict of Gallienus, in A. D. 260, after which, as Mr. Gibbon 
represents, " the disciples of Christ passed above forty years 
in a state of prosperity ;'* i. e., as he reckons, to A. D. 303. 
But we remark on this — 1 That the persecution of Dioclesian 
though it did not become general till A. D. 303, had begun 
in the army some years before, probably A. D. 298, when 
many renounced their military stations, and some suffered 
death, on account of their faith.:^ 2* In the last year of 
Aurelian, A. D. 275, that superstitious tyrant commenced a 
persecution, which was cut short by his death, '* before his 
cruel edicts reached the farthest provinces," but which (ob- 
serves Mosheim), " if he had lived, would have been more 



* Euseb. H. E.l. vi. c. 28 (and other authorities), Id Lar. iv. 18<5> 
Dotek. 

t Wks. iv. 300. X Lar. iv. 278. 
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Bt^iotis than all the past*** We conno^ reckon more thaii 
twenty-four or twenty-six years from the breaking off- this 
incipient persecution to the banning of that which waa so 
cruelly protracted into the next century. 



« See the authorities in Lar. iv. 208—9. Mr. Gibboii, it is right 
to remark, makes &o exception as to the ** hostile intentions attri^ 
buted to Aurelian ;"* but the sneer of his note is meant toha?e mora 
weight than this hesitating intimation* It is easy to dismiss in a 
parenthesis the '' cruenta scripta/' and the tem»rs, if not torture^ 
which they must have caused. 



* R. E. c. xfi. note 124, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



D. 

ON A PASSAGE IN MELITO^S APOLOGY. 

A remarkable passage is cited by Busebius from this apo- 
logy for the ChristianSy presented to Marcus Antoninus.* 
Melito writes — ^ For our philosophy formerly flourished 
among barbarians^^ (meaning the Jews); *' but budding forth 
[i^aiQnaaca] for thy nations under the great dominion of thy 
forefather Augustus^ it has become^ especially to thy realm, 
an auspicious benefit. For from that time the power of the 
Romaps was increased to greatness and splendour ; to which 
thou hast been and shalt be a welcome successor, with thy 
son^ preserving the philosophy which has grown up with the 
realm and began with Augustus, which also thy forefathers 
honoured, together with other religions. Only Nero and 
Domitian among them all, beitig persuaded by certain male- 
volent men., willed to place our doctrine under accusation* 
From whom also it happened, that the calumnious fidsehoods 
were spread concerning such** (i e. concermng us Christians) 
''by a senseless habit; but thy pious fathers [oi (ronvatfint 



* Only iMurt of it m given in Lardner (iv. 69 — 70), which has 
been q^uoted (io hit trantlatioD) above, at p. J34f. 
K 8 
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itaTifig] corrected their ignorancea often by their rescripts re- 
buking many who dared to innovate in these matters. 
Among whom thy grandfather Adrian is known to have 
written, as to many others^ so particularly to Mnucius Fun- 
danus, pro-consul of Asia. And thy father (thyself also bemg 
joined with him in the government) wrote to the cities not 
to innovate at all concerning us/'* 

Were this statement to be taken in its fullest apparent 
import, it would contradict the opinion that there was state- 
persecution in the reigns of Trajan and Adrian. It would 
also imply that those emperors who did not persecute the 
Christians, gave them a positive sanction and encouragement. 
I have not found that the passage is noticed in the work of 
Mr. Gibbon. If it be not, we may be pretty sure that it 
escaped his own observation. It might have formed the 
basis of a plausible paragraph in hb sixteenth chapter, and of 
a note, suggesting, with fit hesitation, the doubts which such 
admissions might seem to warrant concerning the reality of 
the state-persecutions. It might also have been of some ser- 
vice towards the historian's apology for Nero, which has been 
already mentioned. 

But it deserves inquiry, what is the true and impartial sense 
that must be attached to such a passage ? Undoubtedly it con- 
firms our admission as to the personal moderation or neutrality 
of some emperors towards the religion : for it would have been 
" senseless'' in the apologist to tell Aurelius, concerning the 
acts of his forefathers, that which was not, in a certain degree 
and manner, warranted by their conduct. But we cannot 
read the passage without perceiving that Melito entirely 
adopted the ** oeconomical method,"+ studiously accommo- 
dating himself to the taste and prejudices of the party ad- 
dressed ; and even carrying this considerably farther than 



♦ Euseb. H. E. 1. iv. c. 26. 
I* See Mosheim E. H. vol. i. 100, and Maciaine's note. 
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refined (kill would diijtute. tlik flppe^rs, niot merely in his 
twttiingthe religion <^ our jpAi^ic^y,*' and insinuating th^t 
SB an oftpriug of Judai^n, it might claim the same ^Eivour 
which that elder ^' philosophy^* had received i but morepiwr 
ticularly in availing himsielf of our Saviour^s hkih under 
Augustus, to represent tbe religion as having thm ^ budded 
forth" for the nations of the empire, so as to associate its 
origin with a revered name and a prospeirous era ; whereas, 
in truth, its rise bdonged to a very difi^rent reign, that of 
Tiberius. It is also manifestly in a quite modified and even 
ironical sense that we tmist understand the term ** h^ooured," 
in reference to the conduct of Trajan and Adrian towards 
Christianity. No one surely can apply it in the ordinary 
sense to that of Trajan, after reading his letter to Pliny,* or 
the narrative of the martyrdom of Ignatiusf in that reign 4 
Those sovereigns " honoured'' the religion by a reluctant 
admission of the innocence of its profess(Nrs,$ and by direct- 
ing that they should not be ** sought for,*' nor put to death 
** without trial." But this apologist, who could select the 
term ** pious" or " devout," to designate the high priests of 
heathenism, was certainly more courteous than consistent. 
It is no excuse that " pious'' was a surname or title of Anto- 
ninus, the predecessor of the emperor addressed. This was 
not the case with Adrian or Trajan; and had it been so, 
there would still have been no need to prefer that title as an 
epithet of respect. The term ** august" [<rf^ros], or " for- 
tunate'' [turvwig], assumed by the emperors, (see B. pr. 
pp. 226 — 7 and 261,) would have been, equally appropriate. 



• P. 134, above. 

t Wake's Epistles, p. 129, and see Lar. i. 313—15. 

I Grotius, (quoted in Lar. Iv. 34, note b,) goes so far as to say, 

''they err much who think there was less blood" (of Christians) 

" shed under Trajan than under Nero and Domitian." 

§ P. 136, above. 
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It was dexterous and courtly to plead with the reigniiig 
^ philosopher/' for neutrality towards this '^ philosophy/* from 
tl^ most favourahle aspect of some illustrious femily exam* 
pies ; and to connect persecution with none but the odious 
names of Nero and Domidan : but he seems oo^^acting the 
part of caudous respect towards the imperial dignity, when h^ 
would throw off the crime even from ^em upon ciertain 
malevolent advisers.* 

This view of the style of Melito takes away all wei^t from 
his words towards contradicting other testimony, and affords 
at the same time a warning against those artifices of argu- 
ment into which even good men have been too much be* 
trajred. 



* Dr. Jortin, (in his own peculiar style,) commends the ** genteel 
ci?ility" and '' politeness'' of the apologies of Atbenagoras ami 
Melito ; and adds, " Tertulliao, compared to these two fathe]:8, in 
point of address and courtesy, is a very down, and so is Justin 
Martyr." (Remks. vol. i. p. 3 12.) Was not their honest bluntness 
iar more worthy of their cause and profession, than this specimen 
of Melito's «« address?" 
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CHAPTER VII, 



ON THE KNOWN OPPOSITIONS WHICH CHRISTIAN 
NITY ENDURED FROM THE HEATHEN. 



Section II. 
Oppositions of violence more or lesstmsmictiofied. 

Those oppositions of force to Christianity which 
were made by the Aoman state, have been briefly 
reviewed under four aspects : i, e. their early com- 
mencement — their long continuance — their fre- 
quency and intermissions — and their extent. 

It remains to notice — 

II. Others^ which were often equally pubUc^ but 
wfire (more or less) u/natUhorized. 

There will be found annexied^ a sufficiency of 
evidence, that this kind of oppositions, originating 

* See Supplement (A.) to this section. 
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in popular clamours and threats, and often proceed- 
ing either to judicial compliances with the spirit of 
the people, or to acts of tumultuary outrage, 'was 
as early, as long continued, and more frequent, 
(though not so simultaneously extensive) as the 
persecutions fully sanctioned by the state. In all 
these respects, the hostile disposition of the popu- 
lace and of the inferior magistracy seems to have 
gone beyond the hostile acts of the government. 
It preceded them, it accompanied their recurrence, 
and it had less of intermission. 

But, in the next place, some view must be at- 
tempted of the severity of these persecutions: 
in presenting which, however, it will not be neces- 
sary (as indeed it would not always be practicable) 
to distinguish between the acts of the state, strictly 
so called, and those which were, more or less, 
unsanctioned. Neither have I any wish to do that 
from which Mr. Gibbon <* purposely refrained," 
— " to fill many pages with racks and scourges, 
with iron hooks and red-hot beds, and with all the 
varieties of torture."^ But it will be proper to make 
some remarks on the sufferings, characta*, and 
number, both of the martyrs who endured death, 
and those who were otherwise punished. The 
expressions of Eusebius certainly cannot be under- 

«» R. E. i. 582. 
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stood o£ any inconsiderable number of sufferers, 
when he says, " What multitudes [pu^taJaj] of 
martyrs there were throughout the empire, may be 
concluded from what happened to one nation :''*= 
or when, in another place, treating of Egypt, he 
declares, " innumerable men [fMv^ioi rov »^i9iM>y ayJ'^i^J 
with their wives and cAiMr^n— -underwent viuious 
sorts of death ;^ still less, when, after describing 
the horrid inventions of persecutors in the Thebais, 
he adds, " such things were done, not for a few 
days, nor a small space of time, but for whole years 
together ; when sometimes more than ten, at other 
times above twenty in number, were destroyed ; at 
sometimes not less than thirty, at other times 
almost sixty, and at other times an hundred men 
together, with many little children and women^ were 
killed in one day,''® But let it be granted, that 
the numbers who were condenmed to death in the 
several persecutions, may have formed a much 
smaller total than some writers imagine,^ does it 
follow that those persecutions were not atrociously 
severe ? Mr. Gibbon appears to think their cruelty 
is much extenuated by such a kind of reduction. 



Referring to Oanl. H. E. 1. v. in Lar iv. 64. 

* Ibid. I. viii. c. 8. in Lar. iv. 280 — 1. 
• Ibid. 1. viii. c. 9, quoted in Lar. iv. 281. 
' See Supplement (B.) to this section. 
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But let us attend to the accounts which Eusebiua 
and others have given of those sufferers who were 
not capitally punished ;^ who were commonly styled 



' ** No end," (he writes,) ** was put to these calamities, till, 
despairing to add any thing new to those already practised, 
wearied with slaughters, and satiated with the effusion of 
blood, they betook themselves to what was esteemed by them 
clemency and humanUy, Nor was it fit, they said, that the 
cities should be polluted by the blood of thdjr inhabitants; 
nor that the government of the emperors, who were benign 
and merciful to all, should be blemished by any excessive 
cruelties ; but it was reasonable that the imperial benevolence 
should be extended to all, and that Christians should not 
suffer capital punishments; forasmuch as we were now 
exempted from it by the indulgence of the emperors. From 
that time, therefore, it was enjoined, that their eyes should be 
plucked out, and that one of their legs should be debilitated. 
Such was their humanity, and that the most gentle punish- 
ment that could be inflicted upon us. And henceforward, 
upon account of this lenity of those impious wretches, it is 
impossible to reckon up the number of those [ovxen ivwrov 
t(stvny TO grx»j0o; rwy 6vsp ntayra xoyov] who had their right eyes first 
thrust out with a sword, and then seared with red-hot irons ; 
and of those who had the flexures of their left legs seared 
with irons; afler which they were sent to the brass mines in 
the province, not so much for the sake of the service th^ 
could do there, as with a view to increase their miseries." '^ 
See also this historian's account of the sufferings of Pamphi* 
lus, his own intimate firiend, who was cruelly tortured by 
order of Urbanus, and then sent to the ^ rest of the confes- 



• H. 1^. lib. viU. c. 12, as translated in Lar. iv. 281. 
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confeasarsy in distinction from those martyrs who 
sealed their testimony by a violent death. Even 
from the slight and distant review of \jrhat this 
** great cloud of witnesses^' were called to en- 



8ors in prison :" and of the treatment of John, Silvanus, and 
others, who, after repeated mutilations, were sent to the 
copper mines.* Lactantius also had acquired the same view 
of heathen clemency. ^ He is the more grievous and severe 
executioner, who has resolved to put no one to death. It 
cannot be told, how great and what grievous kinds of tor- 
tures such judges have devued, that they might attain their 
purpose.** And he adds,'' I have seen in Bithynia, a governor 
exulting with joy as if he had subdued a nation of barbarians, 
when one Christian, who had resisted with great courage for 
two years, at last seemed to yield«"f The same kind of pro- 
cedure (by Firmilian) is referred to in the book ** of the deaths 
of persecutors." *• For professing clemency in outward shew, 
he forbad the servants of God to be killed, and commanded 
them to be maimed. Therefore, the eyes of the confessors 
were put out, their hands or feet were amputated, their ears 
or nostrils cut.**^ Donatus, to whom that book is in- 
scribed, was set at liberty after six years imprisonment, during 
which he had been ** nine times subjected to tortures and 
various painful puni8hments.**§ And although these authors 
refer chiefly to the persecutions of their own age, under Dio- 
clesian and his colleagues or successors, there is no reason to 
doubt that the same cruel policy had been adopted, more or 



* De Mart. Pal. c. T, quoted in Lar. ii. 118—19. 
t Inst. 1. 5. c. 11. in Lar. U, 19. 
X De Mori. Pen. c. 3d. in Lar. i?. ?82. 
^ Ibid. o. 10, in Ibid. 883, note a. 
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counter, in the cause of *^ undefiled reli^on,*^ our 
impression, I am persuaded, will be materially 
different. We shall feel that it was not so much a 



less, in all the former. For it must soon have been evident, both 
to the supreme and inferior magistrates of the Roman state, 
that the punishment of death could not, according to any rule 
or precedent of government, be extended to so numerous a 
body of subjects. Pains, and penalties, and tortures, would at 
once seem more lenient, as being in their nature corrective^ and 
be both more cruel and more efficacious. If it may be argued, 
and with great appearance of reason, that these would be 
more frightful than what is called capital punishment, to real 
criminals, how much more so to many sincere Christiani, 
especially of the weaker sex. What Mr. Gibbon has said of 
Cyprian is equally true of others ; " if zeal was supported by 
sincere conviction, the crown of martyrdom must have ap- 
peared rather an object of desire than of terror.*'* And this 
not only on account of the present glory which attended it, 
but as a refuge from impending exile and mutilaUon, from 
torture, spoliation, or slavery, and a passport to repose. This 
must have been soon perceived by the ** acuteness*' of those 
whom Eusebius denominates '' noble and legal judges."f 
Accordingly we read of the exile of St. John, and of Domi- 
tilla, in the persecution of Domitian ; and of others who then 
suffered ''the confiscation of their goods;** and that Nerva 
'' pardoned those condemned for impiety, and recalled the 
banished ^''i In the Epistle of the Church at Lyons, persons 
are mentioned who, '' although they had suffered as martyrs, 
not once only or twice, but oflen ;§ although they had been 



R. E. i.650. t Ii«r.iT.281. 

{ Dion Can. quoted in I^ar. iv. 185. 
§ In the time of Marom Aurelius. 
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temper of forbearance or humanity, as the dictate 
ci political wisdom, and sometimes oi refined 
cruelty likewise, which often occasioned life to be 
spared ; and we shall not, I believe, hesitate at the 
conclusion, that in every age of persecuticm the far 
greater number who endured it without suflFering 
death, were really in the strongest and most ap- 
palling sense of the term, martyrs for the faith.** 



tossed by wild beasts, and then committed again to prison ; 
although they had the marks of fire, and scars, and wounds 
all over them, did not declare themselves to be martyrs, nor 
allow us to call them by that name."* 

^ Tertullian, in his enumeration of the punishments of 
Christians, in the reign of Septimius Severus, besides some 
dreadful modes of execution, mentions several torments which 
were probably not designed to be fatal — and adds, " we are 
condemned to the mines, banished into desert islands.**^ 
Some kind of branding or mutilation (together with forfeiture 
of all possessions) usually accompanied condemnation to the 
mines, according to the Roman law;:|: and that severe tor- 
tures were not always followed by death, might be inferred if 
only from the proverb in Cyprian, " to come to the pulpit 
after the rack or scaffold [catastam] ;'* speaking of Aurelius, 
a confessor, who having been tormented on this engine, was 
afterwards ordained a reader in the church.§ But a more 
signal and express instance is given by Eusebius, who in 



» Lar. iv. 90. (his transl.) 
t Apol. quoted in Lar. iv. 169. 
J See Cave. Prim. Christianity, pt. 11. c. T, p. 167 
^ Ibid. p. l«3. 
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Their appropriate title was that of ccmfessors^ but 
they were often styled martjrrs; and though, as 



treating of the Decian penecudon, writes, ** how many and 
how great sufferings Origen endured at that time, imprison- 
ment, chains, fetters upon his legs, his feet stretched in the 
stocks to the fourth hole, for several days, menaces to burn 
him alive, and other torments, the judge all the while care- 
fvUy endeavouring that he might not die under them, may be 
fully known from some letters written by him.*** Dionysius, 
writing in the persecution of Valerian, mentions ^ the con- 
fessors in prison,** and the prefect^s ^ torturing some, and 
making others pine away in fetters and dungeons, forbid(Hng 
any to be admitted to them, and strictly inquiring, likewise, 
whether his orders are obeyed/ 'f The rescript of Valerian 
decrees (in the spirit of Domitian) — ^^ that ladies of quality 
should be deprived of their goods, and sent into esdle ;*' also, 
*^ that the emperor's freedmen shall lose their goods, which 
are to be seized by the treasury; and that they be sent 
chained to the emperor s estate, and that they be put in the 
list of slaves to work there.'*}: These scattered hints may 
serve to convince us how incorrect it would be to estimate 
(at any period in the annals of persecution) the number of 
real and severe martyrdoms by that of violent dsaihi. The 
historian of the Roman Empire observes, that Cyprian was 
the first African bishop who obtained the " crown of martyr- 
dom;" evidently insinuating that this fact evinces the mode- 
ration of the government. It is fair to ask, how would he 
have esteemed the temper of a government which had made 



• H. E. 1. vi. c. 39,qaotedLar.iv. 192. 

t In Euseb. H. E. 1. vii. c. 11. quoted in Lar. iy. 196. 

X Cypr. Ep. T9. in Lar* iv. 198. 
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we shall see below, they disdaimed that honours- 
able title, it could not be because they accounted 



him and his friends not '' martyrs'* but ^ confettors'' in the 
cause of philosophy, (they choosing, of course, as he says 
Cyprian did, '' the alternative of honour,*')* by sending them 
like those ^ nine bishops, presbyters, and other brethren/' 
to the '' mines j'^t the multitude crying out meanwhile, (af 
Ludan tells us they did in Pontus,)^ " away with the Epicu* 
reans!*' Mr. Gibbon has been careful to inform us else* 
where^ that confessors so placed were ** permitted, by the 
humanity or the negligence of their keepers, to build chapels.** 
Would the permission to build a lararium or a portico, in the 
intervals of compulsory subterraneous labour, have so solaced 
the philosophic brethren, as to make their lot seem scarcely 
dq>lorable?|| 

But other considerations have likewise been adduced, to 
give to these punishments of confessors a sort of benign and 
consolatory aspect. It has been remarked, that the Romaa 
magistrates, ** contenting themselves, for the most part, with 
the mUder chastisements of imprisonment, exile, or slavery 
in the mines, left the unhappy victims of their yto^e some 
reason to hope that a prosperous event, the accession, the 
marriage, or the triumph of an emperor^ might speedily 



* R. E. i. 550, and R. E. cb. xvi. note 68. 
t See p. 268, above. 
X Pseadom. qu. Id Lar. iv. 152. § R. £. i. 583. 

** Tbe devotion of Epicurus was assiduous and exemplary.''* 



• R. E. c. ii. note 8. 
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the deceased martyrs greater sufiPerers by deaths 
but because persev^anoe to the end under such 
trials could not be ascertained till death had sealed 
it.* They rejected the honour, while the uncertain- 



restore dieiii, by a general pardon, to their former state.''* 
Was it overlooked that these cheering possibilities of libera-^ 
tion could include no hope for an ey^e destroyed, a linA 
scared or laoera^d; and, eren if these cruelties had XKft 
been inflicted, could give no promise for the lost pro- 
perty of the captive, or for the renovation of health, soon 
broken in the prison or the mine? — Having noticed this 
degant writer's comment on the privileges which alleviated 
Christian slavery while it lasted, it appeared not less proper 
to advert to his intimation that its evils might be often very 
transient. 

* The language of the confessors of Lyons quite agrees 
widi this our view of the condition of suflering Christians 
in those ages. " If at any time any one of us, either in a 
letter or discourse, termed them martyrs, they reproved 'ut 
sharply. They commemorated the departed martyrs, and 
said, * these now are martyrs, whom Christ has vouduafed 
to take to Mmself, in the midst of their <:onfession, teaUng 
their martyrdom by their death ; we are mean and humble 
confessors.' And with tears, they besought the brethren, 
entreating that earnest prayers might be made for them 
that they might be perfected."f The primitive Chris- 



♦ R. E. i. 545—6. 
t Epist. of Vieone and Lyons, in Lar. iv. 90 — 1, and 85, note d. 
where it will be seen that they were often styled martyrs. 
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SE. I.] FROM HEATHENS. 

ties of the conflict were yet before them. 
it does not follow that they felt a protracted 
and insecurity, even though there might be i 
vals of trtice, to be better than the lot of those who 
had fallen faithfully, and were gone, as they verily 
believed, to rest and triumph. 

There is another characteristic of these persecu- 



tians have been often reproached by heathens and by infidels 
with their haste and eagerness to suffer the martyrdom of 
death. Lucian wrote ^ they contemn death, and the greater 
part give themselves up willingly" [ixovrtg']* The Jew 
Trypho says, ^* For his sake*' (i. e. Christ's) ** ye now thought- 
lessly or vainly [tKmoirw;] perish/'f Epictetus speaks of fearless- 
ness of violent death *' from madness or from habit, as the Gali- 
leans.'^ Celsus, contrasting the fearfulness of the disciples 
before Christ's resurrection, with the fortitude (or as he 
deems it, foolhardiness) of Christians in his own day, says, 
** But now ye die with him."} The rescript in favour of die 
Christians, erroneously ascribed to Marcus Aureliu8,|| says, 
** it is to them preferable, when accused for their opinions, 
to die rather than to live, for their chosen God** If ficti- 
tious, as I think it is, it nevertheless, no doubt, here 
records a well known fact. In the ancient acts of Martyrs, 
these expressions are addressed by the judges to the Chris- 
tians. ^ Thou hastenest to die.'* '* Thou desirest to die," 



* De Mort. Vewg. in B. pr. 229. 

t Dial. p. ISS, Ed. Tbirlb. { Lar. iv. 49. 

§ Orlg. 1. ii. 88. 

II Lar. i?. 71. B. pr. p. 227, and see p. 137, above. 
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tions — both the judicial and the tumultuary — 
which should not be lost sight of in estimating their 
rigour. It is, that no distinction appears to have 
been made on account either of sex or age. The 
annexed instances^ amply and horribly assure us 
of the fact ; and it seems in a considerable measure 



&c,T Marcus Aurelius calls them ** the forlorn hope."** 
But may not all this readiness to die, and even choice of 
death, be both explained and justified by the foregoing &cts 
and reflections? There was, no doubt, something to stimu* 
late them (perhaps sometimes from false unchristian notions 
of merit, and desire of glory) in the view of a martyr*s death ^ 
but was there not, besides, much (nay far more) to alarm 
and chill their spirits in the scene of a confetsor^s life ? 
^ See Supplement (C.) to this section. 



*Tf RuiD. Act. Mar. Id B.pr. 353. 
** Medit. lib. xi. sect. 3, Graves's trans, p. 334. " Readiness 
to depart should proceed firom its'' (the souPs) " proper judgment of 
things, (and not from mere obstinacp, like tliat of the Cbristians«) 
so that it may meet death with a rational fortitude." Such is the 
common rendering of %ctr» 'l^tXivf va^ra^iy, but I think the Abb4f 
Bullet has satisfactorily shown that the term alludes to the *' light 
troops," or ** forlorn hope,*' in the van of an army, who encounter 
the first asssault.* The learned reader may question this ; but 
will at least be interested by referring to his criticism. 



• B. pr. p. 230-1. 
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peculiar to Christian martyrdom ; a circumstance 
D^hich afFords an important topic of reflection. 

If the " weaker sex*^ were early distinguished by 
their attachment to the faith, — which hasbeen matter 
of heartless sarcasm to its enemies, both ancient 
and modern, — it was clearly not in hope that their 
weakness would secure them from exile, outrage, or 
torture, or any of those evils which for them are 
most intolerable."* Most emphatically may it be 
said of the primitive Christian women, as the 
writer to the Hebrews finely says of more ancient 
martjnrs, ** they received inward might from 
weakness."** Why call them the weaker sex ? As 
Clement did, in reference to the feebler frame : not 
surely because Ckristian women, then or now, were 
not often stronger than ourselves in moral heroism, 
meek endurance, untiring love, and patient hope. 

We have thus slightly reviewed the severity 
of the persecutions. Will it be said that we 
have resorted too much to Christian authori- 



*" Pliny seems almost to predict, as well as declare, their 
exposure to these : — ** Many of both sejpes are brought and 
will be brought into danger;'* as if he foreknew their devo- 
tion and their constancy. (£p. ad Traj.) 

" Heb. xi. 34, ntlxnufjMBr^wt aito eurBiYHo^ — frigidly rendered 
(I think) by Schleusner and Macknigfat, as if referring to 
recovery from sickness. — Compare Philipp. iv. 15. — I Tim. i. 
12. ii Tim. iv. 17. and see Clemens Rom. p. SOS, below. 

VOL. I. O 
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ties? I answer, — ^whence are we to expect the 
detail of such transactions, except from the party 
most interested, and most likely to be at or near the 
spot where each occurred ? Let the reader look to 
the edicts of Galerius and Maximin,^ in which a 
reference is made to former severities; to the 
rescript of Valerian,? to the conduct of PlvMf^ as 
related by himself; and he will find enough (if I 
mistake not) in these deliberate and official papers 
of lawgivers and governors to convince him 
that the Christian details are substantially true. 
But if more of heathen testimony, even on such 
points, be asked, we oflPer it in a brief summary 
from the pen of Libanius ; who, in a funeral ora- 
tion for his patron the apostate, depicting the fears 
at first entertained by his Christian subjects, thus 
describes the pn/cyr conduct of the Roman govern- 
ment. " Dread hung over the corrupt,'* (i. e. the 
Christians) " who were expecting pulling out of 
eyes, beheadings, rivers of blood flowing from 
slaughters, and that this new sovereign would in- 
vent new ways of compulsion; so that fire and 



• Quoted Sect. i. p. 247 — 9, note. 

' Quoted p. 284, note ; and which further ordained, that 
** if Roman knights, after the confiscation of their property, 
persisted in being Christians, they should be punished with 
death/* Cypr. Epist 80, in B. pr. 238. 

' Suppl. (C.) p. 305, below. 
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sword, drowning, burying dive, and amputations, 
would seem but slight t!hings. Such things had 
been practised by those who had preceded him, but 
now more grievous things were expected. Julian, 
however, — observing that their strength had been 
increased by carnage, shunned what he disap- 
proved."' Libanius here appears to refer to the 
acts of preceding emperors generally ; but even if 
we should limit his description as applying parti- 
cularly to the last persecutions, and then turn to 
another pagan for his well known account of that 
under Nero, which was the Jtrst^^ we shall surely 
find no room to suspect exaggeration in the Chris- 
tian record of any severity or violence that inter- 
vened, on account of its barbarous character. 
Indeed, had they noty in the history of the religion, 



' (Or. Funeb. in Lar. iv. 351 — 8> and in B. Hist. p. 41, and 
Pr. pp. 241 — 2.) ** Remark here (subjoins the Abb6 Bullet) in 
the statement of a j9agan> and a pagan thoroughly informed^ those 
" rivers of blood'* which infidels have dared to reproach us 
with as gross exaggerations, and as the impostures of mar- 
tyrology." Hist. p. 41. 

' When the ** Christians" were '' clad with the skins of wild 
beasts, and torn to pieces by dogs, or affixed to crosses, or 
covered with combustibles, and burned alive like lamps.** 
(Tacit. AnnaL 1. xv. 44.) This was the first which could be 
properly called a heathen persecution, for though we have 
argued (p. 262, above), that Claudius banished the Chri^r 
tians, this has been viewed as the efiect of Jewish enmity, 
P2 
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given U8 fiome detail of enormous and wide-spread- 
ing atrocities, we might well have asked — how came 
that spirit to subside which prompted a Taci- 
tus to pronounce Christians " worthy of the 
Beverest punishments;^ and a Pliny to declare 
that their ^^ contumacy and inflexible obstinacy" 
deserved death : how came Libanius also to libel 
his own party^ by enumerating horrors of which 
ecclesiastical history has produced no local or cir- 
cumstantial examfdes? — The Christians, in fact, 
have only preserved some frightful spedmerut- of that 
course, which even philosophic pagans could in 
some sort vindicate ; of the regular cruelties which 
we find heathen edicts ordaining, and the irregular 
outrages which the emperors indirectly acknow- 
ledged, and did but partially repress. 

* See p. 223, note. 
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SUPPLEMENT 



ON THE CONTINUANCE AND FKEaUENCY, &C. OF 
THE POPULAR AND LOCAL PERSECUTIONS. 

It has been already seen from Tacitus* how early and how 
virulently the common people ** hated** the Christians. [Quos 
per flagida mvitos vulgus Christianos appellabat.] And it was 
there shown that, without any slander as to their morals, all 
this hatred and condemnation would have been, from heathens, 
quite consistent. Besides which, as to moraUti/, the notion of 
the heathen vulgar (great or small) under the Ccesars, hating 
any society for the want of it, is fit rather for the taHrut than 
the*annalist. They were predisposed, from much more natural 
causes, to clamour and outrage against the new sect ; and that 
these were often the incitement of bloody persecution is very 
evident from the rescript of Adrian ; which, however equivo- 
cal in its tendency and efiects,f forbids the continuance of 
punishments that had taken place in compliance with popular 
rage, ordering that the people should proceed legally agadnst 
the Christians, ^ and not by importunate demands and loud 
clamours only." J The temper of the populace is well illus- 
trated by the known complwnt of TertuUian, *« If the Tiber 
inundate the city, if the Nile fail to water the plains, if there 
be earthquake, fieunine, or plague; — at once — the Christians to 
the lions!" 

• Ch. iii. sec. i. note c. pp. 05-100. f See p. 270. 

I Lar. iv. 5%, 
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It does not appear that this check to pc^ular enmity was 
long effectual, for we find that in the succeeding reign, it 
was in many places prevalent. " Your father** (says Melito)* 
referring to Antoninus Pius, " wrote to several cities, that 
they should not give us any vexation, and, among them, to 
the Larisseans and Thessalonians, and the Athenians, and to 
all the Greeks." This mode of interference, (by addressing 
particular cities or communities,) implies that it was against 
popular and local outrage, or persecutions taking rise from 
popular and local feeling, that the interposition was needed 
and solicited. Otherwise, a general edict (such as that Which 
has been by some, though I think incorrectly,f ascribed to him 
or his successor) would have quite sufficed. But vexations and 
cruelties arising from the temper of the general population, 
or even of a strong and malignant j9ar/y among the people,, 
require a much more detailed interference for their prevention; 
and, unless some dear )aw|.-admitting of no evatkm^ had been 
in force, (which probably there never was under theheathen 
emperors), that temper must have frequently urged or biassed 
the local authorities to judicial persecution, under various 
pretexts. A strong instance, not only of evasion of the 
edict, but of conduct by a provincial governor in direct 
contravention of it, is pointed out by Lardner. '' By the 
edict of Trajan, Christians were *' not to be sought for ;"? but 
the president at Lyons, issued out public orders that strict 
searches should be made for them/' [avofnTfirdai^avTWfJJ It 



♦ In his apology, quoted already p. 135. 

f S«e p. 137, above* I am confirmed in this by an acute ob- 
servation of Dr. Jortin (since met with) — that the martyrdom of 
Apollonius, under Contmodus, (see p. 254, note x, above,) proves 
the spuriousness of that supposed edict. Surely an express edict of 
either Antoninus, would then have had more force than Trajan's 
" ancient law." (See Jort. Rem, i. 369 — tlj) We may add the 
similar instance of Marinu^y— p, 298, below. 

I Wks. iv. 92. See also Mosh. De R. C. p. ZSi, in Lar. iv. p. 169. 
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may be worthy of notice, as an item of indirect and hostile 
evidence on the prevalence of popular and local persecutions, 
that David Ganz, a noted Jewish chronologist, treating of 
the Rabbi " Judah the Holy/' says, that ** he lived under 
three emperors, who persecuted the Christians, and were 
very favourable to the Jews: Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Commodus."* Now the first and last of these 
emperors have never been ranked among persecutors ; but if, 
during their rdgns, popular and local persecutions were un- 
checked, we can easily understand how Jewish tradition 
(never the most accurate) might ascribe these to the rulers : 
to whom, indeed, they were, in some sense, negatively, ascri- 
bable. And this state of things can be confirmed by parti- 
cular facts from Christian writers. Eusebius says, << in the 
seventeeutn year of ^ (Marcus) ** Antoninus, the persecution 
against us was more vehemenUy enkindled in several parts of 
the world, through the aggression of the people in the 
cities.*' [«f mt9(o-tw{ rw jcttT* ras «ox»if itifMn,]f And what this 
aggression vras, may be seen in the letter firom the churches of 
VIenne and Ly«ns, which describes " the insults of the mul- 
titude — ^their shouts and blows, and draggings about, pillaging 
their goods, throwing of stones, confinement to their dwel- 
tings, and all such things as an enraged muldtude is wont to 
practice against adversaries and enemies." || The same letter 
describes the temper of the populace towards an eminent 
Christian. ^ Now Attains was eamestfy called fir by the 
multitude^ for indeed he was an eminent person, and by 
reason of the clearness of his conscience came forth as a 
champion prepared for the combat. He was led round the 
amphitheatre, with a board carried before him, on which 
was inscribed, in the Roman tongue: this is Attains, th« 



* VorstU Versio D. Ganz. p. 107. and see Basn. H. J. 1. iii. 
c 3. sec. 4., and B. Hist. p. 20. 

t Lar. iy. 84, and i. 360. |) Ibid. p. 85. 
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Christian: the people dU the vMte expretmg great indignation 
agmmt hioC^* There is also a striking example of it in the 
conduct of the people of Smyrna, after the accusation of 
Polycarp, which is computed to have been in the seventh 
year of Marcus Antoninus. ** It having been proclaimed by 
the cryer : Polycarp has confessed himself to be a Christian, 
— the whole multitude of the Gentiles and Jews, inhabiting 
Smyrna, with furious rage, and in a loud voice, cried out, 
* this is the teacher of Asia, the father of the Christians, 
the destroyer of our gods, who teacheth all men not to sacri- 
fice, nor to worship them.' Having uttered these words, 
they cried out, and requested Philip the Asiarch to let out a 
lion upon Polycarp. ^'f By these two specimens in the same 
reign, and in countries so remote as France and the Levant, 
we may estimate the state o£ popular feeSng: particularly 
when it is considered that in the two preceding reigns this 
spirit had been reproved by imperial edicts and letters. 

Similar facts occurred, and sometimes to a great extent, 
during other intervals of state persecution. Thus, we learn 
from TertuUian, that Septimius Severus (afterwards a perse- 
cutor), at the beginning of his reign, was ** favourable to the 
Christians,'^ and ** openly withstood the fury of the people 
against some men and women of the first quality whom he 
knew to be of this sect*' J Here the **fwy of the people** 
is incidentally disclosed ; besides which, the same author, in 
another work, written before the persecuting edict of Septi- 
mius was issued, informs us that the Christians then under- 
went extreme sufferings. «* They were crucified, burnt alive, 
and thrown to wild beasts.''^ This must have been from 
<* popular fury" stirring up judicial severity, which, frequently, 

* Lar. iv. 88 (his translation), 
f Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, quoted in Lar. iv. 83. 
X Ad. Scap. c. 4. in Lar. iv. 165. 
§ Apol. 0. xii. and c. xxx. quoted mih Motheim's comments, in 
Lar. iv. 160. 
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needed no stimulant. We have already noticed tiie conduct 
of Arrius.i'. Tertullian mentions severid other goyemors who 
had exercised especial crudty.f Even the comparatively 
humane Pliny, in a former age, had acted without ^law, or 
contrary to law."!]: 

The temporary &vour of Septimius to the Christwns^ 
was very limited, and arose much more from reqfiect or 
attachment to certain individuals, than from a general 
principle of toleration; which must, indeed, be inferred 
from his subsequent decree: but the emperor Philip was so 
far from being a persecutor, that some have even supposed 
him a Christian. It is probable '^that he favoured the 
religion, as Alexander Severus had done, but without re- 
nouncing idolatry.^ ^^ Yet, in this reign, a year before the 
death of Philip, there was a cruel persecution at Alexandria, 
where *^ a soothsayer and poet, such as he was, stirred up 
'the mulAtude of the Gentiles.** These are the words of a 
letter from Dionysius to Fabius. || He goes on to particularize 
the horrid outrages of that tumultuary persecution, and 
adds, ^ nor had we a safe passage any where, through high 
streets, or narrow lanes, but continually, and every wheroi 
the people were universally crying out — * if any one refuse to 
pronounce such and such impious words, let him be immedi^ 
ately taken up, and thrown into the fire.' So things went on 
for a while. — ^We had then a short breathing time; but 
presently news came of the end of that reign which had 
been favourable to us." If such things could happen in a 
rdgn which was ^vot<m^, what might not be perpetrated 
in times of a contrary character ? 

* P. 268, above. Some think ke li?ed m the reign of Commodusr 
See Lar. it. 33. 

t Ad. Scap. c. 3. in Lar. iv. 162. } Lar. iv. 300, and 20, 21, 29. 

§ This is the judgment of Crevier. See Lar. iy. 189-90, where 
the question is discussed at large. 

fl In Euseb. H. £. 1. vi. c. 41. quoted in Lar. iv. 192. 

o 3 
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Other instances^ of a more judicial sort, are given by 
Eusebius; as the martyrdom of Apollonius, a senator, 
already mentioned,* who suffered when, ** by the divine 
fiivour the churches enjoyed tranquillity;^* and of Marinus, 
who was put to death as a Christian, *' when peace had 
been restored to all the churches,^' that is, after fiill tolera- 
tion bad been granted by the edict of Gallienus.f How long 
this spirit lasted, and how easily it was rekindled, when 
dormant, by imperial encouragement, may be collected from 
a passage of the same writer, where, a^r mentioning the 
infamous forgery of blasphemous acts of Pilate, by order of 
Maximin, he says, '' the boys in the schools had nothing in 
their mouths all the day but Jesus and Pilate, and the acts 
which had been forged to our prejudice."^ Those who know 
human nature will not doubt this trait to be correct. 
These facts may surely support Dr. Lardner's conclusion^ 
that, " in times, called times of peace,*' — " the Christians 
were generally in sufiering circumstances, and were always 
liable to suffer. *'$ Probably there was no montJt, in the 
centuries before ConstamUne, in wbieh Christians were not 
wmewhere enduribg persecutions of force, either by outrage, 
penalty, or privation, on account of their faith. If so, 
these persecutions may, in some sense, be termed continuous ; 
the flame was never extinct ; in many places it was at times 
concealed, as under the ashes; but the death of the emperor, 
the appointment of a new president, the change of an inferior 
officer, or even the malice of a private accuser or agitator, 
might render it quickly destructive. 

There are various passages in Celsus, which indicate 
their extreme insecurity, ** After this" (writes Origen) " he 
speaks of the Christians as doing and teaching the things 



♦ Pp. 254 and 294, abovF, 

t Ibid. 1. Tii. c. Id. quoted in Lar. iv. 199 and 196. 

I Ibid. I. ii. c. 7. in Lor. iv. 286. ^ Wks. vr. 301 c 
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that please them, iecretfy; and that Ihey act thus not 
without cause, to ayoid the sentence of death impending 
over them/** And again, << no field or hearth is left to 
you/' (i. e., as we may conclude him to mean, none in 
quiet possession,) ** and if any one of yon wanders, still 
lying hid, he is sought for the punishment of death."f This 
may shew that Celsus wrote in a time of active persecu- 
tions; but it depicts also the general dangers and hardships 
to which the sect were liable.^ 



* Coot. Cebj. 1. i. p. 5 f Ibid. 1. Yiii. p. 424. 

X See other references to Celsus on this subject in B« Pr. p. Z%} . 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
B. 



ON THE NUMBER OF EAELY CHEISTIANS WHO 
WERE PUT TO DEATH FOR THEIR FAITH. 

Origen has been skilfully brought forward as a witness in 
this question, by those who would show that such martyrs 
were not numerous. « He declares," (we are told,) " in the 
most express terms, that the number of martyrs was very 
inconsiderable." " His words,'* (it is added in the note), 
" deserre to be transcribed."* The historian then gives them, 
in Greek only, as if he feared they might hurt weak believers. 
But as Origen had no such fear, why should we f The words 
of that father are— -**A few at certain times, and exceed- 
mgly easy to be numbered [o-cpoJpa 8i;apt0|Lc»iTo«3, have died for 
the religion of the Chri8tians.*'f Did not however the 
clause next following likewise " deserve to be transcribed," 
which conveys Origen's explanation of this fact? "God 
forbidding that their whde nation (or community) should be 
exterminated (or overthrown and destroyed) in warfare." fro 
iTMv cxTToXcpidtivai ttvrm c^vo^.] Mr. Gibbon has sometimes referred 
to Ruinart. He might not, however, observe that writer's 
comment on Dodwell's use of the above passage: ** By these 



* R. E. ch. x?i. vol. i. 546, and note 71 . 
t Cont.Cels. 1. iii. p. 116, Edit. Spenc^ 
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words^ Origen means nothing else than that the persecutiona 
raised against the Christians were not so severe, as that they 
could be utterly destroyed, and that in fact few suffered death' 
in comparison with those who snrvived."* He further ob- 
serves that Celsus, (quoted in the preceding context), had 
charged the Christians with iedUion, which Origen disproves by 
the fact that they had never resisted their persecutors. This 
led him to the remark in question, the spirit of which is, that 
their runM'esistance, in obedience to Christ's command, had in 
fact occasioned the number of violent deaths to be the less, 
(than as if they had taken up arms), ** God forbidding, 
&c. &c." Ruinart also refers to several other passages in 
Origen^s works, which imply that such martyrs were very 
numerous. It, is very obvious that a number may be abso« 
lutely great, and yet relatively smalL No one will say that 
only a few were slain in the battles of Leipsic and Waterloo ; 
yet were those martyrs of ambition <<easy to be numbered" 
in comparison with the population of France. It happens^ 
however, that Mr. Gibbon has himself furnished us with 
another statement of Origen, which would neutralize any 
wrong construction of this, even if not so explained by its 
context. In the preceding chapter, treating of the general 
proportion of Christians to pagans, he refers to Origen*s 
** irreproachable testimony" that it ** was very inconsider- 
able when compared with the multitude of an unbelieving 
world.'*f And Origen does so testify, in the following 
manner. Having spoken of the efficacy promised to the 
prayers of " two or three that shall agree," he asks — ** what 
ought we to think, if not only, as now, quite few should 
agree [vavu oxiyoi (n/joc^wvoio], but the whole empire of the 
Romans.":^ Now, without quoting Origen's own accounts) of 



* Prsfat. in Act. sine. p. xzvi. 
t R. E. (oh. XV.) vol. i. 513. 
J Com. Cels. 1. viii. p. 424. Edit. Spenc. 
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tke wide extension of Christianity^* it is perfectly well 
known how great, long before his time, were the numbers of 
the Christians. " Quite few/' therefore, manifestly signifies 
(indeed Mr. Gibbon has so applied it), quite few in com- 
parison with pagans. I think also there might be some allu- 
sion to the divisions among Christians (Which Celsus else- 
where mentions), and that Origen might mean by the vaw 
oXiyoi those who substantially agreed in doctrine and worship. 
We will however take it in Mr. Gibbon's sense, as describing 
the whole body that had renounced paganism, and suppose 
for the moment his own computation correct,f that they were 
as but one-twentieth among one hundred and twenty mUSom. 
(R. £. i. 4Z and 515.) Even then the ** quite few" of Origen 
would mean a minority of «iar tmUiont: and hu phrase con- 
cerning those who suffered death, (which is not at all 
stronger), would of course equally aliow us to believe that 
each twentieth Christian did so ; L e. of one generation 
three hundred thousand. It b not meant to calculate or can" 
Jecture on such grounds, for they are quite vague ; but to 
show by the examination and collation of the passages, how 
fallacious is the historian's appeal to Origen — ^in both cases. 



♦ Cont. CeU. L ▼. p. 2T2, and see eh. viiiv below, 
t The correctness of that tow computation, however, is not at aU 
admitted. An ingenious but anonymous writer has shown its basis 
to be unsoundly (not to say unfairly) assumed ; and that the propor- 
tion of early Christians, either locally or generally, ooald not on 
such principles be rightly estimated.* Nor indeed can it, on any 
other grounds, be estimated with accuracy. 



• *' Bvideace of Mir»des/' Edin. 1802. Constable.— pp. 73— 86V 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON PERSECUTIONS WITHOUT DISTINCTION 01* 
AGE OR SEX. 

Pliny, who, for a heathen, \^as certainly humane, professet 
to have been perplexed as to this ; — *' whether any difference 
should be made on account of age, or whether the tender and 
the more robust should be treated alike?"* His scruples 
however had not been very practical, for he afterwards states^ 
*— '* I judged it necessary to examine, and that by torture, 
two maid-servants, which were called ministers/'f These 
are supposed to have been ** deaconnesses,** and therefore 
aged. (See Rom. xvi. L and compare i. Tim. v. 9.) Lord 
Orrery, in his notes on Pliny, observes, '< age might have 
pleaded in behalf of these unhappy ancilia.^^ | But whether 
aged or not, it gives too clear promise of what tender mercies 
Chrisdans were to expect, when such a governor^ could put 
W(men to the torture. 

One of the most remarkable of the martyrs at Lyons, 
(A.D. 177), wasAfenude slave named Blancyna, labouring 



* Ad^Tiaj^seeLar. iv. 16. f Ibid. 

I See Lar. iv. 26, where the passage is more fully considered. 

§ See his character at p. 96, note, above. 
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under great infirmity of body ; who endured the most dread- 
ful, prolonged, and reiterated sufferings. After relating her 
previous tortures, the epistle adds, " on the last day of the 
shows Blandina was again brought in, with a yovih (named 
Pondcus), abovi fifteen years of age,'* They " made him go 
through the whole circle of tortures." But " Ponticus, ani- 
mated and established by his sister, — after having courageously 
endured every kind of torment, expired." Afterwards the 
death of Blandina is described.* 

Dionysius of Alexandria, in a letter to Fabius, de- 
scribing the local persecution there in the reign of Philip,f 
relates that the people '' dragging a faithful woman named 
Quinta to their idol temple, required her to fall d6wn 
and worship; but she refusing, they tied her feet and 
dragged her through the city, which b paved with sharp 
stones, and having dashed her against mill-stones and 
scourged her, they led her to the same place without the 
city and stoned her. Moreover, at this time they laid 
hold of an admirable virgin of a great age, named Apol- 
Ionia- They struck her upon the cheeks, and beat out all 
her teeth ; then lighting a fire without the city, they threa- 
tened to burn her alive,'lf &c. Vivia Perpetua was two and 
twenty years old, of a good family, honourably married, 
having a young child not weaned at the time of her imprison- 
ment. She sufiered martyrdom by being exposed to wild 
beasts, in the reign of Severus § The heathen historian, 
Spartian, in his life of CaracaUa, mentions that << when 
seven years old, hearing that a boy, his play-fellow, had been 
grievously beaten because he was of the Jewish religion, it 
was long before he would look upon his own fiather, or the 
father of the boy, or those who had scourged him.*^|| It is 
probable that this child was a Christian, not only because 

• In Lar. iv. 80. f Mentioned p. 297, above. 

X Eus. H. E. L vi. c. 41, quoted in Lar. iv. 102. 

§ Ruinart. Act. Mart* See Lar. i. 578. ij See ^lar. iv. 250^ 
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heathen writers often gave that name to Chiistiamty,* 
but because TertulHan says, that Caracalla was ** nursed 
by a Christian woman/' — whose child might be hu play- 
fellow.f 

We have seen already from Eusebius, that ^ women and 
little children'* suffered in the Thebais ; and with these spe- 
cial instances the more general language of other writera 
agrees. ^ Our boys and feeble women make light of crosses 
and torments, wild beasts, and all the terrors of punish- 
ment, with an inspired patience of pain."jl ^ Our boys and 
women, (to say nothing of men), silently subdue their tor- 
tures. The infirm sex, and the fragile age, endure to be 
lacerated and burned," &c.§ There is also a particular and 
very early testimony to thii feature of persecution, as well as 
to its general severity, in the epistle of Clemens Romamis, 
which some suppose to have been written shortly after Nero's 
persecution, others after that of Domitian.H ** Let us come^ 
(he writes,) to the most recent combatants : let us take the 
noble examples of our own age/*T And then, after mention- 
ing the martyrdoms of Peter and Paul, he adds, ** with these 
men of holy conversation, there has been associated [<rvyt^fotc9n\ 
a great multitude of the elect, who having suffered through 
wrath many punishments and tortures, have been among us a 
most admirable example. Through wrath women being per* 
secuted, having endured dreadful and flagitious torments, 
attained the firm career of faith; and those who were feeble 
['cm a<TBtm; tw (rwfMtTi] in bo(fy, received a noble reward."** 

I add here part of the observations on Chrbtian martyrdoms, 
made by a celebrated writer of the last age. " Let any man 



* See p. 263, above. f B. Hist. p. 29. 

I Min. Felix, c. 37, in Lar. iv. 17, note d. 

§ Lact. Inst. L S. c. 1 3, in Ibid. || Lar. i. 290-^1 . 

If Clem. Rom. ep. i. c. 6. p. 22. Ed. Wott. 

♦* lb. c. 6. p 28. 
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calmly lay his hand upon his heart, and ask himself, however 
zealous and sincere be is in his religion, whether, under such 
acute and lingering tortures he could still have held fast his 
integrity, and have professed his faith to the last, without a 
supernatural assistance. For my part, when I consider that 
it was not an unaccountable obstinacy in a sin^e man, or in 
any particular set of men, in some extraordinary juncture ; 
but that there were multitudes of each texy of everif age, of 
different countries and conditions, iidio, for near three hundred 
years together, made this glorious confession of their faith, in 
the midst of tortures, and in the hour of death; I must con- 
dude that they were either of another make than men are at 
present, or that they had such miraculous supports as were 
peculiar to those times of Christianity, when, without them, 
perhaps the very name of it might have been extinguished."* 
This subject, and these words of Mr. Addison, are agidn 
referred to in the sequel.f ^ 



* AddisoD oo the Evidences of Christian Religioo, pp. 58 — 9, 
abridged. How well this sentiment responds to the fine expression 
of an ancient eje- witness. " Pueri et mulierculfls nostrs— onanes- 
suppliciorum terriculas inspiraid patientii doloris illudunt.'^ 
(Min. Pel. qaoted in last page.) 

t Ch,zi,sect.2« 
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CHAPTER Vll. 



ON THE KNOWN OPPOSITIONS WHICH CHRISTI- 
ANITY ENDURED FROM THE HEATHEN. 



Section III. 

Oppositions of opinion and contrivance. — Rectx- 
pitvlMion. 

It was proposed, when commencing the view of 
heathen oppositions, that we should attend to their 
diversity. This characteristic indeed cannot have 
been unobserved, in the sketch of forcible persecu- 
tions, with which the two preceding sections are 
occupied. There is, perhaps, no variety of pain or 
privation to be named, which was not, at some 
dme, inflicted on those who suffered for the religion 
of Christ. 

But our sense of the diversity of the actual ob- 
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stacles to the growth of this religion will not be 
complete, till we shall have taken some view, 

III. Of the oppositions of opiniofi and contri' 
vcmce. 

From the collections subjouied,* (though pur- 
posely limited) it will evidently appear, that the 
grossest calumnies and reproaches, — such as impu- 
tations of horrid cruelty and licentiousness, of athe- 
istical impiety and political disaffection, and of 
bringing down all kinds of public woes and judg- 
ments on the empire — the most disdainful ridicule 
and sarcasm, controversial, popular, and official — 
with the varied devices of persuasion, intimidation, 
and seduction — were all by turns employed, be- 
tween and jointly with those acts of judicial and 
popular violence which we have reviewed, in the 
persevering effort to subvert this hated fsuth. 

It is also quite indubitable, that similar persecu- 
tions, even of force to no small extent, and of 
opinion and contrivance through all their wide 
variety, were multiplied through the countless 
modes and opportunities of private connexion, and 
of domestic power.** 



* See Supplement to this section. 
* We cannot indeed produce records of the sufferings of 
private life in those dbtant ages. Were we treating of the 
more disgraceful persecutions of later times, when pagan 
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The sketches which have been here attempted of 
heathen oppositions to early Christianity, even if 
not compressed for brevity's sake, would be neces- 



cruelties were renewed, to the indelible shame of govern* 
ments, nations, and hierarchies called Christian, some scenes 
Off family biography might be perhaps presented, which would 
give affecting proof how little is disclosed of what " human 
hearts endure,'' when only the acts of the state or the public 
movements of the people are described. But surely we do 
pot need such scenes for our conviction. Who that knows 
mankind, the force of their interests, passions and prejudices, 
— ^who that has heard of the sternness with which private 
and domestic authority is sometimes exerted, even in our 
days, against what is called religious waywardness, scrupu- 
losity, or hypocrisy, — ^who that is apprised of the unkindness 
and scorn which the conscientious not seldom experience 
from those who, without any authority, stand in some near 
relation, or mere incidental connexion with them,— can need 
proofs that the same spirit which roused the Jewish and the 
heathen state, and agitated the cities, must have lived in 
households, and rankled in the breasts of the master and the 
father, the mother and the sister ? — Domestic and filial slavery 
(how strange a phrase to Christian ears,) then gave to heads 
of families a dreadful judiciarj^ power. The parental relation 
must always admit, within certain limits, not nicely to be de^ 
fined, the employment of force and terror; but ** among the 
Romans, the power of a father over his children was unlimited. 
It extended to their lives, and was even greater than the laws 
allowed over their slaves; for if a master sold his slave, who 
afterwards obtained his freedom, the former owner had no 
farther claim ; whereas, in the case of a son, the father's right 
was not extinguished, but if the son obtained his freedom, he 
again came under his dominion. The law vested the same 
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sarily defective, from the want of existing docu- 
ments ; and yet they are too various for their whole 
impression to rest at once on the mind of the 



power likewise as fully in the adopHoe father.*** However, had 
nothing been open to domestic and social use except the ex- 
haustless magazine of privation, scorn, unfriendliness, and 
ridicule, who can doubt the multiplicity and strength of thes^ 
checks to the progress of a new and unbefriended sect ? The 
martyr Vivia Perpetua writes, << I mourned oyer the grey hairs 
of my father, that he alone of all my family would not have joy 
at my suffering.'* The rest were Christians ; but the heathen 
father did his utmost to persuade his daughter to apostatize, 
(See Lar. L 579.) Celsus gives us a hint how the power of 
parents and superiors was used, when, after sarcasms on the 
low stations of Christian teachers, he describes them as " not 
daring to utter a word in presence of the elder and wiser 
masters** — and again, that '* if while they are speaking** (to 
the young,) '' they see any one of the teachers of youtii, or 
the more wise approach, or even the father, the more timid 
or cautious among them tremble.**f Nor has Origen for- 



* Note to Melmoth's Pliny, vol.ii. p. 481. This frightful fact 
may to some modem readers be scarcely credible; but Pliny's 
epistle, to which that note refers, (bk. viii. 18,) gives a direct 
instance of the kind. Join with this Mr. Gibbon's computation, that, 
in the reign of Claudius, at least half the inhabitants of the empire* 
(i. e. at least hajfo/one hundred and twenty miUions) were slaves ;* 
and then consider what were the opportunities of domestic persecu- 
tion ; and whether also Christianity has done little in ameliorating 
the social and civil condition of the world. || 

t In Grig. 1. iii. p. 144, quoted in B. Pr. p. 368. 



• R.B.i. 43. 
I Such faets stril^ingly confirm the views of ph. i. pp. 47— 51^ 
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writer, or, I suppose, of the ordinary reader. We 
shall recall a few material points — 1. State-perse- 
cutions could not well have commenced earlier; 
inasmuch as they appear to have begun only a very 
few years after the religion was ^rst prectched to the 
Grentiles; — ^. There was unresisted scope and op* 
portunity for subduing this innovation, through 
more than two centuries ; during which the san- 
guinary effort was about ten times repeated; — 
3. There was no settled interval even of state-per- 
secution during that period, which exceeded twenty- 
five years, and most of the intermissions did not 
extend to half that length ;'— 4. Popular persecu- 
tions appear never to have ceased;*^ and the 
severity or diversity of both kinds of opposition 



gotten the family persecutions in his account of forces allied 
against the gospel ; an enumeration which might serve for a 
motto to our present chapter. << As for the Christians, the 
senate of Rome, the sovereign princes of the time, the mili- 
tary, the populace, the kindred and connexions of heUever$ 
[*ot Twy tiKrrtvniwf tn/yyivti;] having made war upon the doc» 
trine, must have suppressed it, — vanquished by the com- 
bined assaults of so many foes, — except it had been by a 
divine power that it lifted up its head, and towered above 
them, ['vKiptKu^'t xtu'virepanfim], SO as to vanquish the whol^ 
world, which conspired against it*'* 

* See p. 298, above. 



* Grig. c. Cels, 1. 1. p. 6. Ed, Spenc, 
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could not, in many cases, well be exceeded; under 
.which remark we specially include those unnum- 
bered acts <^ violence which did not issue in death ; 
and the fact that neither youth, old age, nor sex, 
were in any degree a security from suflTering: — 
5. These attacks of force were all along combined 
with the assaults of gross and shameless calumny, 
with diversified scorn and ridicule, and with the 
devices of bribery and persuasion : — 6. Every mode 
of these varied oppositions must have extended 
more or less, and if some but partially, others with 
a peculiar constancy and advantage, into the rela- 
tions and habits of domestic life. 

Here then are facts abundantly answering to our 
preceding theory, as to the temper with which such 
a religion was likely to be received in the Roman 
empire. Nay, they go far beyond our theory ; in- 
asmuch as I think it was not probable, beforehand, 
that state-persecution would be so often renewed 
and long persevered in, nor even certain that it 
would be ever extensively attempted.^ Such, how- 
ever, being the dreadful facts, it is manifest that, 
through the tract of time in which they happened, 
Christianity always subsisted.^ We are not at pre- 



' The reasons of that opinion are given at p. 212, and see 
p. 252, note, above. 
* We do not again enlarge on the inq^uiry — ^how could it 
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sent desirous of showing either that the Christianii 
were exceedingly numerous, or that their increase 
was exceedingly rapid in the apostolic age ; we are 
content to remind the reader that from Claudius 
(or Tiberius) downward, through the era of per- 
secution, as far as the death of Septimius Severus,^ 
there were Christians, and not a few, in most parts 



begm to subsist — ^how could it at first be adopted by heathens, 
— unless introduced miraculously. We contended (in ch. v. 
sections 2, and 5\ that, from its character and its teachers, 
&C it could not have been so ; even had there been no pub- 
lic persecutions. Our conclusion, if it were then in any 
d^ree just, is since greatly strengthened. For we have 
seen that there were persecutions ; and their extent abun- 
dantly proves that it wat^ notwithstanding this, received by 
mantf heathens. Much more then must we now conclude 
that it was divmely introduced. But we avoid repetition, 
and turn to a somewhat different aspect of the argument ; 
contemplating here not so much the proof afforded by its 
first reception, as by its prolonged subsistence, 

' I purposely limit our present view to that period ; be- 
cause, though there were most violent persecutions long aftor, 
it may be truly alleged that Christianity owed more thence- 
forward, at intervals, to the favour of emperors, and to 
secular prosperity. This Eusebius admits.* Nevertheless, 
as was before argued, (in Supplement (B) to ch. vi.— p. 239), 
it is neither irrelevant nor unimportant to notice the later 
persecutions, if only for the retrospective conclusion which 
they warrant. 



* H. B. 1. viii. quoted in Lar. It. 275, 
VOL. I. P 
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of the empire. This is no doubt a truism ; but of 
truisms we sometimes especially need to be reminded. 
If there were persecutions, judicial or popular, under 
Claudius, Nero, Trajan, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Septimius, and these in distant countries, 
Italy and Gaul, Asia Minor and Africa, (which 
has appeared in the foregoing pages,) then there 
was in all these reigns a widely spread sect subsist- 
ing, to persecute. There is every reason to believe 
also that they were persecuted, in some respects, 
unintermittingly ; that there never was a time, even 
when they might have the lightest personal or rela- 
tive share of disabilities and wrongs, in which some 
neighbouring house, or village, or city, or province, 
did not afford them instances of heavier injuries 
sustained by others, which might soon be inflicted 
in turn upon themselves, or upon those most en- 
deared to them. They must have lived under a 
constant and afflictive sense of insecurity. The 
government was despotic, and the change of rulers, 
both supreme and subordinate, was quick and 
sudden > If they were now under a lenient em- 
peror, they might have a provincial governor, or 
local judge, whose pretended clemency was the 
most wearisome or excruciating kind of rigour.* 
They were exposed to disUke and harshness from 

• See Section 2, pp. 280-1. 
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their fellow-citizens ; in very many instances cer- 
tainly, from near kindred and connexions also ; and 
even when times were at the best, the petty perse- 
cution of taunts and contumelies could not ceased 
The paths of honourable advancement (both in office 
and alliance) were shut against them ; and the most 
promising ways of emolument must have been 
usually closed. Nor is it, I think, in general, 
enough considered, how much the adherent of a 
persecuted faith may have his most purely (iffec^ 
tionaie feelings tried and agitated, in the thought 
of those sure disadvantages, and probable suflTer- 
ings, in which the education that his opinions 
dictate will involve his family. Think of tender 
Christian parents at Lyons, or Vienne, or Smyrna, 
looking on their unconscious children in what has 
been called the pre-eminently happy age of the 
Antonines,^ when the deaths of Attains, and Blan- 
dina, and Polycarp, and many more martyrs, were 
fresh in every mind, and when the sufferings of 
confessors, or the marks of what they had suffered, 
were visible to every eye, Think of the question 
■ ' ' ' ' ' 111.11 II I ■ ,, 

^ It mu9t not be thought that these, however minute, or 
hidden from the eye of history, are not grievous, if they be 
continued. Many a one would rather bear a sword- wound 
or a scourge for once, than a swarm of mosquitoes for a 
year. 

* R. E.I, so. 
p S 
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of a father^s earnest brow, and a mother^s silent 
tears, — are we bringing np these poor babes U, 
suffer scorn and outrage, t^ to meet at the least 
with a ?iard and adverse course through a hostile 
world, all for a " cunningly devised fable,** or a 
dubious faith ? Is it to be credited, that feelings 
Hke these, sure as they were to be most deep and 
genuine in the same upright and tender hearts that 
loved the " words of life etemaJ," would not urge 
to a close and searching examination, as far as 
practicable, of the primary facts and grounds of 
that faith ?^ But assuredly, throughout the whole 

* When a good man is moved to change his principles 
solely by desires of pertomd -eeae or advantage, he may often 
rebuke the feeling, as unworthy to prompt those inquiries 
that might lead to hesitation ; but when the benevolent and 
social feelings join with the personal, when the pastor antici- 
pates for his flock, the teacher for his catechumens, the parent 
for his children, what they will have to lose and to endure in 
consequence of his tuition and counsel, or by the mere influence 
of his habits and example, then there is a Car higher and less 
questionable appeal to the heart, that each should examine, 
as far as in him lies, the ** certednty of those things," in which 
be would instruct. If there be any modem ChristiaB who 
can, from personal experience, make some (^rotimaHon to 
such feelings, as they must have existed in the first ages, it 
will, of course, be a dissentient from the established church of 
ids country. Suppose the case of worthy protestant parents 
and pastors at Nismes, who had witnessed and shared the per- 
secutions there a few years since; ap it to be conceived, that in 
training up the young to such a communion under such cir- 
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apostolic age, and even during part of the second 
century, close and effective examination might be 
and must have been made, by many friends and 
many enemies;^ therefore, the subsistence and 
growth of tlie religion through that period, amidst 
such violent, various, and disheartening oppositions, 
affords a separate proof that it was sustained by 
miraculous attestations (present or recent) which 
neither its foes could show to be false, nor its con- 
verts suspect to be delusive. 

cumstanoefl, they did not more anxiously review and verify 
the truth and importance of their own opimwu f But pre- 
cisejy the same process of feeling would lead the Christians 
of the first age to search and verify the truth and importance 
of faci»; for the opinions rested on alleged facts, and people 
who were close or near to the latter, could never attempt a 
research in earnest without directing it to thoie. 

^ This may appear more dbtinctly to some readers after 
perusing Appendix ii.* — which is closely connected with the 
9ubject of the present chapter, and should be read before pro- 
ceeding to the next — and two subsequent chapters (IX. and 
XL) on the resurrection of Christ, and on the apostolic 
Qtiracles, 



* See the end of vo]« ii. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE CALUMNIES, DEEISI0N8, AND SEDUCTIONS 
EMPLOYED AGAINST PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

Even if it were desirable to offer these indiscriminately, or 
if our researches and limits permitted our introducing many 
more than will be now subjoined, they would be doubdess 
few compared with what the primitive church encountered, 
in 

1. Calummei and reproachet. — I forbear to enlai^ on those 
monstrous and hideous accusations, (already once noticed)^* 
to which Tertullian ironically alludes, exclaiming, *' Oh ! how 
great would be the glory of that judge, who could produce a 
Christian that had eaten of a hundred infant8."f Another 
of the fathers, (whose words are cited, I think, by Lardner,) 
writes to this effect, with graver, but not less forcible scorn ; 
— ** as if we could taste of human blood, who conscientiously 
scruple to partake even the blood of beasts.'']: Yet let it not 



* Ch. vi. Supplement (A.) pp. 233—4. 
t Apol. n. 2, in B. pr. p. 375. 
{ See also Luciun's supposition that Peregrinns, whom tho 
Christians had venerated, was discarded by them merely for eating 
what they thought unlawful, (p. 139, above.) Whether this were 
so or not, it shows that the strict conscientiousness of ChristiauB 
was matter of common observation. 
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be supposed, that because those charges were monstrous they 
were always inefficient. There is too much truth in the 
coarse proverb, which teaches that he who would slander 
with some effect, should asperse foully and copiously ; and 
the testimony of Origen as to the actual and long-enduring 
effect of these frightful calumnies on a multitude of preju- 
diced minds, is very observable. After stating that they 
originated with Jews,* he adds, — ** which slander heretofore 
ilrationally held sway over very many, [ir'KsKrTwf 'oa-w mparn] 
persuading those who were strangers to the doctrine that 
iuch are the Christians ; and even now it still deceives some, 
who are averse, on these accounts, to enter into even the 
common exchange of conversation with Christians.^f 

We have already seen, from the wridngs of Julian, that the 
charge of " atheism" and ** impiety" was a thing of course.^ 
The oracle of Oodona spread it through the heathen world.^ 
The philosopher Crescens testified it to the delight of the 
multitude." II The common crier reechoed it, and linked 
(fisloyalty with impiety when he proclaimed " Euplius the 
Christian, an enemy of the gods and the emperors/'IT 

" Thou hast said,*' (writes Cyprian to the pagan ma- 
gistrate, Demetrianus,) " that the frequent wars, pesti- 
lences, famines, and storms, all evils in short by which 
the world is convulsed and distressed, are to be imputed 



• See p^ 233, above. 

t Conft.Cels. 1. vi. p. 294, Ed. Spenc. 

{ y. 140, above. § See Arnobius, in B. pr. p. 355. 

\\ Just. M. Apol. 2, p. 121, Edit. Thirlb. and Enf. Hist. Philos. 

ii. 106. See also 8om6 like iDvectives by the sophists, Aristides 

and Dion, which in all probability referred to the Christiaos. 

Quoted in Lar. iv. 158—160. 

% Act. Mart. Ruinart. p. 440, (Edit. Amstel. p. 40T,) In B. pr. 
p. 355. 
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to us, because we do not wonhip your gods.'** So 
Porphyry accounted for the plague at Rcme, by the oftooe 
which the religion of Jesus had given to the gods^f ^ H9 
adopted," observes Dr. Lardner, (Wks., iv. 234,) ** ^k^ 
common cant, and was willing to expose the Christians ta 
popular reproach, by insinuatmg that they were the caa^es 
of the calamities which befel the empire.** Thus the chaigis 
of the governor and the (^ilosopher agreed with the damour 
of the populace.]: It was even incorporated into an im- 
perial edict, (set up as a public record on brass,) when 
Mazimin, afler referring to various great calamktes that afflict 
nations, adds, '* they have all befallen us, because of the 
pernicious error and vanity of these execrable men,** j And 
we find it condensed into two words on the inscription of 
Dioclesian, where the Christians are designated as those that 
had ''ruined the state.'* |j A shameless attempt has also 
been already noticed, (sect 2, p. 298,) made in the reign of 
Maximin, to blacken Christianity by forging *^ acts and 
memoirs of Pilate and our Saviour, filled with all manner of 
blasphemy against Christ, which were puUished every where 
by the emperor's order." Eusebius exposes their falsehood by 
pointing out a gross anachronism.^ He might have done so 
not less effectually by observing, that the honours paid to our 
Saviour by the emperor Alexander Severus were utterly 
incompatible with the eanstence (in his time), of such acts and 
memoirs,** 



* Quoted in B. pr. SS6, where various other references to the 
tame charge are cited. 

t See bis words cited by Eusebius, cb. viii* Supplement (A.) 
below, and B. pr. p. 230, and Hist. pp. 36—7. 

{ See Tertullian, sect. ii. p. 294, above. 
^ Rescript, in Lar. iv. 287, and original, B. pr. p. 253. 
II Remp. evertebant See B. pr. p. 241, and Lar. iv. 293. 
^ See Lar. iv. 286. ♦♦ See pp. 114-J5, abov^. 
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9. Seem ami ru^cuk^r—Thene weapons^ which, though 
lifter thaa the former, may be often not less effectiTe, were 
reaorted to by many, perhaps by all, who opposed Chrift- 
daaity. There were, as it i^pears from a passage in Chry- 
iOstoni,many controTersial writings against it, for he writes 
^ many of them [ra irtxxa], perished almost as soon as they 
fl|^>eared.*'* And it is almost certain they were as cone 
temptttous as he deemed them << contemptiUe;** for that 
such was the chosen style, we may abundantly collect from 
the works or fragments of the most eminent adversaries, 
those of Ludan, Cdsus, Porphyry, and Julian. We may 
infer, (if not the frequency), the temper of these assaults, 
from an expression of Jerome; *<The heathen dogs barii: 
against us in their volumes, which th^ have lefr as monu- 
ments of their own impttty.*'f We learn also how anxiously 
the represMon of Christianity by these means, was jBUCouraged, 
from the work of Theophilut, who says, ** they (the Greeks)^ 
institute prizes and honours for those who eloquently 
reproach God.'':|: 

Luciaa, or the anonymous author, (if it be not Ludan's,} 
of the ancient dialogue called Pfailopatris, was not indeed a 
formal controversialist; but that dialogue is in a strain of 
bitter ridicule throughout The pretended Christian Triephon, 
admonishes Critias, his heathen companion, *^ we are not to 
measure the steps of fleas; for I will teach thee what is the 
universe.. .Formerly I 8u£fered the same difficulties as thyself; 
but when the Galilean, half-bald, long-nosed, who had 
climbed to the third heaven, and learnt the finest things, 
renewed us by water, he made us tread in the steps of the 
blest.' '$ Cridas observes, that ^ there must be many scribes 



• Quoted iu Lar. iv. 1 1 1 . f Quoted in Lar* iv. Z2B. 

X Quoted in Dr. Ireland's Paganiam and Christiauity coin|)M«d, 
p. 17, note. f AUodiog to St. Paul. 

p 8 
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in heaven, to note down what passes on earth."* In an 
unquestioned work of Luclan, ahready cited, we have sar- 
castic mention of the ** wondrous wisdom of the Christians^'' 
whom he afterwards describes as *' simple people, liable to 
be the dupes of impostors/ 'f Celsus chaises the founder of 
Christianity with having *« propounded things ridiculous," 
and « seeking die senseless."} He satirizes the doctrine of 
the conflagration of the world as ^ absurd," together with 
that of the resurrection, which he calls ''the hope of 
worms," doing his best to turn both into farce.^ 

Porphyry calls our religion ** the barbarian temerity." || 
Julian addresses the Christians, <' your portion is stupidity 
andclownishness, and 'I believe/ the sum of your wisdom.''^ 
Besides the language of these well known adversaries, we 
may gather from various sources what was the prevailing 
strain of comment on the Christians and their creed. Theo- 
philus of Antioch wrote a book against a learned heathen 
named Antolycus, who had provoked him by discourse, if not 
by writing, to defend his faith.*^ In this he says that Anto- 
lycus treated ** our doctrine as folly." [jMo^utv], And again^ 
** thou treatest it as an *idle tale.'" [>^nj'<»v.]tt TertuUian 
intimates in his apology that ridicule was the common 
habit of pagans towards Christianity, in which] he himself^ 
before his conversion, had shared. ** We also laughed at 



* A copious extract is given in B. pr. pp. 335 — iS, Gr. and Fr. 
and smaller extracts in Lar. iv. 154 — 6. 

+ De Mort. Pereg. in B. pr. pp. 228—9, and Lar. iv. 150. 

J In Origen, l.iii. p. 155, Ed. Spenc. — in B.pr. p. 115. 

§ Ibid. 1. V. pp. 240-242.— Origen justly observes on his style, 
utra y>^vns Jtaj8aXXu»> — xixwjw,c«J»p<f . 

II Is Euseb. H. E. 1. vi. c. 10, quoted in Lar. iv. 213 — 14. 

^ In Greg. Nas5. quoted B. pr. p. 1 17. 

** Id the reign of Commodus. See Lar. i. 383. 

tt Quoted in B. pr. pp. 1 15—16. 
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these things formerly, when we ranked among ^ou*^* And 
in the Philopatrb, when Critias relates his interview with 
some Christians, he tells Triephon, " I said the same things 
which are said in common chat hy our cUkens — when you 
interpret dreams for yourselves, these fancies somehow 
creep in.**t Pliny speaks of the Christians at large as imbe- 
cile, for in describing those brought before him he writes, 
** there were others of the like infatuation, or foolishness, 
[amentise,] whom, as being Roman citizens, I directed to be 
sent to the city."t They are treated with public disdain in 
the writings and even edicts of emperors. Marcus Aurdius, 
as we have already noticed, exhorts men to be prepared to 
surrender life, ** not in the manner of the light troops (or 
forlorn hope,) like the Christians, but rationally and 
gra¥ely/*§ Galerius, in his last edict, informs the empire 
that he had willed the Christians should return '* to a right 
mind,^' [ad bonas mentes,] and complains of the ** great folly 
that had seized them,'* {tanta stultitia occupasset] ;|| and 
Maximin, in his rescript, (while extolling the potent Marsj 
&c.) terms the religion of Christians more than once an 
** execrable vanity," ItTrafan /otaraio-niTof,] ** a deceit of empty 
vanity/* and ^ a blind deceit/'T It will hardly' be alleged 



• Apol. ch. I«, quoted by Jortin. Remks. vol. ii. 10. 

f Quoted in B. pr, p. 344. 

l Ad. Trajan. — ThU affectation of calling persons who believe 

their religion in good earnest *' weak'' or *< infatuated," has not 

yet ceased. With respect to the primitive . Christians, it is well 

answered in the words of Abbadie, quoted below, ch. iz. sect. 1. 

§ Medit. 1. zi. sec. 3, quoted B. Pr. pp. 229—30. See sect. ii. 
p. 288, above. 

IJ De M. P. 0..34, quoted Lar. iv. 282, note. 
^ Original in B« pr. p. 263, and see Lar. iv. 286—7. 
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•fUr these instances,* that ridicule was neglected by the 
opponents of the Gospel, or that public scorn was wanting* 
If both continued to be used unsparingly, when the religiqii 
had gained extensive footing, how much more in its hegm^ 
nings. We may surely accommodate to the whole of its 
early history the expressbn of Tacitus, when he describes 
the sportive cruelties of the destroyer Nero, ^ mockeries 
were heaped on the perishing/' [pereuntibus addita IwB* 
bria.] 
But neither was this all. Their enemies employed also-** 
9. Persuasions, Mbes, and allurements. — In the Acts of 
martyrs by Ruinart, which Mr. Gibbon acknowledges t^ 
be published " from the authority of very ancient manu- 
«cr^>t8,'' we find the president Lysias saying to Claudius — 
«< our lords the emperors have commanded that you Chria«^ 
tians sacrifice to the gods; that you be punished if you 
refuse, but be promised honours and rewards if^fou compfy"f 
To Rogatian-*-" if thy obstinate will do not mislead tbee^ 
the indulgence of the gods will receive thy recantation; so 
that thou mayest obtain in the imperial palace ^nd in the 
temple of the gods, (together with the intercourse of life,) as 
accession of dignity.*' { Mr. Gibbon himself informs us, 
that ^ an easy pardon was granted to repentance, and if they 
consented to cast a few grains of incense on the altar, they 



• More will be fomid in B< pr. p. 116, Ac See also p. 234, abofo^ 
t P. ZS9, quoted in ibid. p. 386, where five other iastanoas fni 
mtemd to, of martyrs who were addreiBed with nmilar oiten oi 
dignities or of moneys The answer of ooe of these (Probus) to the 
president, is especially noble^ " I neither need the honour ef the 
emperors, nor do I desire thy IViendship^ For those were not small 
possessions which I have already contemned and renounced, that I 
might serve through Christ the living God<>' Act« stae. p. 426. 
{ P. 297, quoted aad. 
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wflTO dismiMed lo safety and with applause ;'* that the judge 
^ frequently condescended to set before their eyes every cir- 
oumstance which could render life more pleasing, and death 
more terrible; and to solicit, nay to entreat them, that they 
wouM show some compassion to themselves, to their families, 
and to thdr friends/** He adds m a note, *' the most 
authentic acts of the martyrs abound in these exhortations.*' 
We shall point out some further instances of them in the 
account of the martyrdoms at Smyrna ; where it is related 
that ** the proeonsul advised Germanicus to think of his 
jFOUth — and not to throw away his life in his flourishing 
age i"" and also, that " he endeavoured to persuade Poly- 
4!arp/' It is natural to conclude that these persuasions were 
not confined to the tribunal, but wtf e often more urgent, 
more insidious, or more aflecting, from pagan relatives and 
acquaintance. We learn from this same narrative that as 
Polycarp, after his accusation, was going to Smyrna, ** he was 
met by Herod the Irenarch, and his father Nicetas, who took 
him up into their chariot. As they sat together, they endea^i 
voured to persuade him, saying, ' what harm is it to say 
Lord Caesar, and to be safe ?' *'f If they could entertdn 
any hope of prevailing with a person of his great age and 
known stability, how much more ivith the young; and in 
cases where stadon or character would hate made the aliena- 



• R. E. i. 544. 
f Lar. iv. 82^3, and Wake's Epistles, p. 143. The conduct of 
these men of rank (when they foiled in the arts of persuasion) 
towards this aged and venerable pastor, may serve to illustrati) what 
was advanced in the last section concerning ** unauthorised" vio- 
leoce ; and we may infer the temper of the <' people'' Arom the 
example given by princes* <* Being out of all hope of prevailing 
with him, they spoke bitter words, and then with violence threw 
him out of the diariot, insomudi that he hurt his thigh with the 
faU.^' Waice.Ibid. 
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tion of Christians from their profession a matter of triomph 
and of influence, who can doubt that bribes and promises 
were employed ? This kind of policy was recommended 
even by the savage Maximin, when he, ** of necessity and 
against his will,*'* put a check to severities. For in his letter 
to Sabinus, he thrice directs that the Christians be recalled 
to the worship of the gods, <'by persuasions and allure- 
ments/**!' [rat; ir^r^aig fjMKkoy xai reus xoXaxcuti(«3 But in gene- 
ral, through the persecuting ages, both these kinds of effi>rt^ 
to compel and to entice, appear to have been used in com- 
bination. The Abb^ Bullet remarks, — ^" criminals cannot 
withdraw themselves from their chastisements. It was not 
so with the Christians. By one word they could have made 
their sufferings cease. What firmness of soul, what contmuity 
of courage, is not needed, to suffer steadfastly cruel torments^ 
of which one has power to arrest the cour6e/*:|: 



♦ As Eusebius tells uf, H. E. 1. ix. c. 9, see Lar. iv. 288. 

f See original Id B. pr. 256 — 7. 

t Hist. p. 14. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ON THE RAPID PROGEESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

That the religion of Christ made a very con- 
siderable progress in the first age of its promul* 
gation, has been already announced to us, (as was 
lately observed,*) by the fact of its having encoun- 
tered such early and extensive oppositions. It 
would be strange if one could read imperial rescripts, 
or references to such, (were those our only docu- 
ments) some legalizing the punishment of Chris- 
tians, others restraining the popular violence against 
them, and having a special application to countries 
and cities remote from each other, — and yet ima- 
gine the sect to have been unknown or obscure. 

The measure and rapidity of this progress, how- 
ever, will form, when investigated, so important an 
accession to our argument, that those points well 



' Pp. 313-14, above. 
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deserve a more accurate survey ; and it is hoped 
we may present, from similar authorities, sufficient 
proof, that its propagation was, in fact, very rapidly 
and widely extended in the first age, under the 
pressure of those great and diverafied obstacles 
which the last chapter detailed. The annexed tes- 
timonies** will leave no room to doubt — that this 
faith made head, from the very first, in the country 
where it originated, and had been most violently 
Opposed by the execution of its founder, so as to 
occaaon there a great religious secession ;— that, 
witbm thirty -five years from the death of Jesus, it 
was also become so prevalent at Rome, that *^ a 
great multitude'' suffer^ there as profesi^ng it ; — 
that in half a century after the crucifixion of its 
author, it had triumphed over heathenism in some 
large provinces of Asia Minor;— that, during the 
life-time of one who had been an associate of Christ, 
it had become the faith of ^< multitudes'^ in *' many 
cities of Italy and Greece ;"— that in the reign 
of Adrian it is named by him as no new thing 
in Egypt, but among the prevailing religicMis 
there ; — and that under Antoninus Pius, about a 
century after the servile punishment of its first 
teacher, Christianity was publidy defended by one 



^ See Suppleaaeat(A.) to this chapter. 
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of its apologiftUy as a rdigion which had spccad 
itself throughout the known worldL 

It should be also borne in mind, that in those 
notices of its extension, drawn primarily from 
lieathen writers, and confirmed in a more detailed 
manner by the Christian fathers, we do not trace 
the actual steps of its progress, but rather some inti* 
mations of the greater stages and results. We 
obtain a general though very incomfdete view of 
the achievements of the first age« and we are thence 
to judge what rapid and decisive successes must 
have attended the enterprise through successive 
parts of that period from its commencement.^ 



' Had we, from the like sources, information as to parti- 
culars, (which from another source, not here available, we 
do happen to possets), such as the conversion of three thou- 
sand or three hundred persons in one day, within a sii^i 
dtj, we should be much more impressed by it; and yet, 
from the general results, we may readily arrive at the con- 
clusion, that such things must have occurred. Especially 
when we consider that there could be no uniformity of pro- 
gression in numbers as to time, nor equaliQr of numbers at 
to space; but that, to use a phrase of Mr. Gibbon, ** Chris- 
tianity must have been very unequally diffused ;*** and that 
the ratio of its increase in equal times was fluctuating; with 
tome instances of declennon.f Hence it necesssarily follows, 



* R, E. cb. XT. note 154. 
t This last appears from the letter of Pliny to have occurred 
hi PontQit 
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Before attempting briefly to point out what 
8eenil» the only rational inference, — ^let it be recol- 
keted, that, after first arguing from the obvious 
character and tendencies of the religion of Jesus,^ 
we have presented, in six succeeding chapters, 
separate classes of facts, derived from unquestion- 
able authorities, connected with the early history 
of this religion: we deduced from each class 
severally some additional reason of belief in its 
miraculous origin; and now, by recapitulating 
those, and comparing and combining with them 
that which has just been offered, (viz , the very 
rapid growth of the religion in the first age from 
the death of its founder) I would present the 
sum of that cumulative argument which the pre- 
mises supply. 

It was shown, first, — ^that this new system pos- 
sessed a character pure and elevated, unprecedented, 
and improbable ;* secondly, — that it was introduced 



that in those re^ons or cities, and at those periods, where 
aod when it had the greatest augmentations, Origen's descrip- 
tion must have been yet more literally and emphatically 
applicable, than in his more general sense. At such times 
and places, there must have been, speaking strictly, ** a 
crowded production** of Christians, *' bom all at once.''* 
* In ch. i. • In ibid. 



* See Supplement (A.) to this chapter, p. 353. 
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by an agency, and under circumstances, than which 
none can be well conceived more inadequate or ad- 
verse ;' thirdly, — that all the virulence of Jews and 
heathens in the first centuries was not able to fix any 
definite imputation on its founder ;» fourthly, — that, 
the moral effects of it on its early converts were the 
very reverse of what might be expected from im- 
posture;** fifthly, — that a powerful prejudice was 
to be expected against its author in the mind of 
every Jew, as a religious innovator;^ aggravated 
by the claim for this crucified teacher of a 
title which they fondly associated with vidons 
of secular greatness in its possessor, and of 
honour, wealth and freedom, national and per- 
sonal;*^ sixthly, — that the doctrines and require- 
ments of this system must have been yet more 
at all points repulsive to heathens than to Jews,* 
and its first missionaries yet more disqualified to 
persuade them ;"* seventhly, — that there were, in 
fact, from the first, severe oppositions practised 
against the religion by the Jews," extending to the 
utmost of their limited power in that age ; lastly, 



' Ch. ii. 

* Ch. iii. sec. i. ^ Ch. iii. sec ii* 

* Ch. iv. * Ibid. p. 154. ^ Ch. ?. sec 1, 2. 
" Ch. V. sec 3. ■ Ch. vi 
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•— diat it endured, at the same time, anKHig hea- 
thens, Yiolent and multiplied persecutions, both 
of force and opinion, both from the state and 
from the people.® Here are eight great classes of 
&cts, eadi opposed to the notion of its being a fic- 
tion at all ; t(« fiction would surely have, on the 
one hand, something in its character proportioned 
to the station and principles of its contrivers ; and, 
on the other hand, something adapted to soften or 
evade obvious difficulties: — still more are they op- 
posed to the belief that it could be a successful 
and triumphant fiction: yet we have just now 
seen, from the testimony of Jews and heathens, 
that this doctrine, alike unacceptable to each, and 
resisted by both, had, from the very period of its 
founder's death, sustained and spread itself in his 
native land ; that within fifty years it had prevailed 
over heathenism in some large territories of Asia ; 
and that within a century it was widely diffused 



* Ch. vii. — The reader is well aware that these persecutions 
were not limited to the first age, but extended through the 
lecond and third ; and we have adduced (in ch. vii. sec. 3. 
and in Appendix ii.) an auxiliary argument from the subsis- 
tence and growth of the religion in the earlier half of the 
second age, as evincing the ascertained notoriety and strength 
of iu miraculous proofs during the first : but this ai^ument 
does not combine itself with the above series ; which relate, 
in our present use of them, to that first age only. 
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through the known world, and chiefly through the 
most lettered and civilized portions of the Roman 
empire.? Yet this summary of the facts and argu-* 
ments is much less impressive than the examination 
of them separately and in detail ; for we cannot do 
justice in few words either to all the incongruities 
which meet us in supposing Christianity a fiction ; 
or to the contrast between its vast and diversified 
difficulties and the rapidity of its amquests.^ But 
thus much we may say: — ^if any reader can 
seriously decide that no miracle, open or secret, 



' The authorities of that empire, ** masters of the world, 
did not think themselves powerfal enough to prescribe to the 
people Whom they had conquered, the same language, dress, 
or manner of life: much less did ihej dare to change any 
thii^ in their religions: they were et^nslrained to let the 
Gauls adore their oaks, the Syrians their stones, the Egyptians 
their crocodiles and onions. Yet, now a change was effected, 
not in some indifferent usages, but in all that was most 
sacred. — What an army to subdue the world! A little coro^ 
pany of obscure men, who, to conquer it more promptly, 
separate and scatter themselves through many lands.*** 

^ Those must have a most vivid conception and tena- 
cious memory, who can grasp at once the detaib to which 
a recapitulation points. No one, without an eagle's eye, 
eould take the clear impression of the difficulties of tra- 
versing a hostile country, full of natural obstacles, by being 
shown it from a balloon or a mountain. 



• Bullet Hisl. pp. 08— '^4, altered. 
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was necessary to this great and sudden renuncia- 
tion of habits and principles, simultaneous through 
many and distant lands, and taking place amidst 
obloquy and peril, — that reader should henceforth 
discard as groundless those rules of probability, 
whether respecting public or private conduct, which 
have been drawn from the qualities of human 
nature and the constitution of human society. As 
he cannot find in the annals of the world, or later 
history of the church, any change answering to the 
rise and first successes of this Christian fiction,' let 
him at least not hesitate to infer from this unique in- 



' Shall we here be stopped by a different form of objec- 
tion ? Will it be said that there have been similar instances; 
that several rapid national conversions from heathenism have 
occurred, long since the age of miracles is by us allowed to 
have ceased, and where no special divine influence was indi- 
cated; and that, therefore, we cannot safely infer ancient 
difficulty and ill success fi*om other modem instances, or the 
necessity of miracles at first, when they have not always 
been necessary subsequently? Such an objector is referred 
to the Appendix/ where he will find proof that national 
conversions (so called) at and after the time of Constantine, 
were accomplished by the powerful aid of secular means; so 
that no inference can be drawn from them, as to the probable 
absence of opposition by heathens, in the first ages : but, 
indeed, a very strong contrary one. And, moreover, that 



* No. in. (at the end of vol. ii.) which is immediately connected 
with the subject of this chapter, and should be now read. 
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stance, that some religious change, as unlooked for 
and as rapid, may soon arrive. Viewing Christianity 
as an invention, it may be assumed that he regards 
other systems in the same light: nor do solid reasons 
appear to be assignable why any one should not 
triumph in its turn. It will not avail to depre- 
ciate them all as inefficient inventions. Judaism 
is surely rescued from that charge by its marveU 
lous permanency ; and the wide extension of 
Mahometanism (though effected by arms) gives it 
an actual strength and advantage which Chris- 
tianity, at the outset, could in no degree possess. 
The unbeliever, then, seems bound to consider it 
as at least a very possible thing, that in twenty 
years time great part of the protestant citizens of 
Amsterdam, with large numbers of Romanists at 
Madrid, and of Mussulmen at Algiers, may have 
become Judaizing theists :» or, that by the end of 
this century, vast multitudes of Greeks in Russia, of 
Hungarian protestants, and of papists in Austria 
and Italy, will, by dint of mere persuasion 
from some Turkish or Persian itinerants, and in 



even those minor national conversions (of a much more 
happy character and promise) which are peculiar to our own 
days, have, nevertheless, a difference in circumstances from 
the conversions of the first age, which ought to preclude 
any similar reasoning from them. 

' See Appendix L (at the end of vol. ii.) 
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spite of persecution as well as prejudices, have em- 
braced the faith of Mahomet. These imagined 
changes would fall very far short, m various 
respects, of the actual phenomenon which we have 
been contemplating. Here would be no proposal of a 
mean and crucified leader ; no inculcation of more 
mysterious doctrines and more spiritual precepts ; 
no movement from absolute polytheism to the wor- 
ship of one God. The transition in each case 
would be in these respects incomparably less violent 
to human feeling, than that from Judaism or pagan- 
ism to the faith of Christ. The latter kind of con- 
version, in particular, would have some dbvious 
aids, in the large indulgence which Mahometanism 
oifers to pride, passion, and appetite. 

Yet I doubt if there be any man who will, on 
mature reflection, honestly conclude, that even 
either of thme changes can occur ; but if there be, 
how can we consent, nay, how can he himself con- 
sent« to take for a sufficient solution of an unpa- 
ralleled fact, the merely conjectured possibility of 
another event; and of one which, were it real in- 
stead of hypothetical, would still thus imperfectly 
resemble the fact demanding to be solved ? 

But it is probable, that most who have had 
patience to proceed thus far, hdiA previously assent- 
ed, in some sort, to the divinity of our reli^on. 
The writer is not without hope that by the re- 
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view here taken of its character, origin, and pro- 
gress, that previous assent has been confirmed. 
Yet often,, throughout this review, has the de- 
jecting thought assailed him-^at last what will 
be effected ; what but a fruitless, nay a melancholy 
work, if we should merely bring some to a right 
historical faith, or reassure and fortify them in it, but 
none to a vital faith ; none to the ** obedience of 
faith ;'' none to " urtderstand," to *^ receive,'' to 
adorn,'' that doctrine which is the " power of 
God ?" Reader, suffer not that dejecting thought 
to be verified. It depends on you, personally^ by 
the grace of God, to preclude its fulfilment. If 
you, and you alone, will but act — as even a qualified 
assent to the truth of this religion does in all 
reason engage and bind you to act — the writer's 
wm (as far as it is Christian) cannot be unfulfilled. 
Nay, though it should fail as it respects all others, 
in your individual happiness it will be rkhh/ ful- 
filled and requited. What Christian ought not to 
deem it a delightful reward for labours far less 
inconsiderable than these, if they be instrumental 
to plant within one mortal bosom the principles of 
" living hope,'' and grateful joy ; " frnitful of good 
works," and *^ full of immortality." 

But, I will add, — ^if you " mean not so," — 
if you do not propose, or at least desire, to go 
beyond mere assent, and, admitting Christianity 

VOL. I. a 
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divine, to seek and endeavour that you may verily 
possess it, — then I am inclined to counsel you — pitK 
ceed no further. Do not aggravate your own incon- 
sistency by acquiring new testimony for truths of 
infinite importance, which you still mean to neglect, 
or which you intend shall have no true power over 
your mind and life. Ahready you think this go^I 
came from God. Can you then fail to perceive 
(even before studying it) that it must be " worthy 
of all acceptation^ from man ? 

It is not here my business to examine the dig- 
nities, and achievements, and proclamations of Him, 
for the " excellency of the knowledge" of whom 
many ardent and powerful minds have ^^ counted 
all things loss;" but allow me — ^in the spirit of 
friendship — to say, it is t/our business, and you 
can have none more urgent. It is so, even if you 
had no grounds of assent beside those very limited 
and external views of Christianity which have been 
taken in the preceding pages. Hitherto no one 
particular miracle has been here proposed to your 
belief " that**' (by it) " you may know that the Son 
of man hath power.^ This remains in reserve; 
and besides this, many other proofs remain which 
you will not find in the sequel. But you would 
in some sort assent without those. Y^our belief, 
indeed, would be less firm and clear ; yet it would 
be far more than a suspense or equilibrium *^ be- 
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tween two opinions." You would say, I have 
here reviewed the characteristics of this religion- 
its origin— the obstacles over which it triumphed — 
the rapidity of its extension : — ^and, did I know no 
monre^ I should yet confess, all this could not be a 
work merely human. It must have been divinely 
originated and sustained. Whether the divine 
support were visible or invisible, it must have 
been special. Whether the miracle were open or 
secret, it must have been real. The founder and 
first heralds of this doctrine must have been taught, 
and commissioned, and upholden by the Almighty 
author of good. — ^You would judge rightly (as I 
apprehend) even on these grounds ; and you are 
well aware that there are other proofs at hand to 
c(»rroborate your judgment. But— is it possible 
the consequence can escape you P Or do you wish, 
though it meets and presses on you, to elude it? 
If you should merely admit it to be highly j^roiod/^, 
that Jesus and his apostles were accredited mes- 
sengers of Him who is omnipotent to save and 
to destroy, is it not the greatest self-impeachment 
of common sense and even sanity, not to examine 
with deep seriousness their recorded messages ? If 
you be conscious, that, while judging, in this gene- 
ral way, the religion of Christ divine, you yet feel, 
towards it and him, a cold and reckless indifference, 
then how can you be wholly t^/iconscious of that 
Q 2 
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^^ madness of the lieart/^ which nothing, except 
this slated dispensatHm itself, even cffers to cure ? 
For though you may say or fed at present, — I am 
happy or easy without beinga religionist, — ^you muat 
aee^ that life has many and great evils ; you must 
know, that, were aU diese escaped, its good, with 
itself, will soon decline and terminate ; you must 
secretly confess, that you know not <^ in that sleep 
of death what dreams may come." Meanwhile, 
you are apprised that the religion which you 
adinit to be divine, invcdves and answers those most 
momentous questions, — ^^ if a man die shall he 
live again?'* — *^how shall man be just with God?** 
— ** what must we do to be saved P*' * Yet yon do 
notapply yoursdf to the earnest study of it. It omie 
from God ; and that is enough ! You are content 
with a few slight notions of what it describes and 
teaches. You are no infidel, but — you have na 
turn for theology. 

Now what would be thought of a similar conduct 
in other affairs P You meet with an acquaintance 
in some distant country, and you find him exposed 
to various difiiculties. He wants bills of exchange, 
clothes, medicines, legal deeds and passports, on 
which his future welfare and safety depend. At 
length, a chest arrives from England. He examines 
with scrupulous care whether die superscription and 
seals are those of his father ; for otherwise, although 
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addressed to him, he woukl not think it worth the 
freight and charges. But he becomes convinced 
that they are so. He knows, therefore, that the 
cbe^ must contain much that is essential to hi$ 
wants ;- for his father has been informed of them 
all, and has sent it on purpose. Yet you observe 
with surprise, that he delays to open it; or, that 
finding in it, when opened^ several pacquets bound 
up, and certain deeds and papers of which he can* 
not at once perceive the purport, he i»huts it in 
haste, and never writes to his father for explana- 
tions. He will not be at the pains to look tho- 
roughly into its contents, to untie and unfold the 
parcels, to seek among them for directions as to 
their use^or to address his best friend on the subject. 
You see him put the whole aside, satisfied with the 
mere persuasion that it was his father^s remittance^ 
and he turns, though poor, and sick, and ill-clad; 
and in peril, to same favourite laborious researches 
in science or antiquities^ and sometimes succeeds in 
forgetting his real wants. Does this young man act 
rationally? Will you say he is of sound mind? Yet 
is Qot this a type of your conduct with regard to 
Christianity ? — The casket of revelation is before 
you. You examine ^with attention the superscript 
tions and marks annexed to it, and you admit that it 
comeis from your " Father who is in Heaven.'' You 
knpw that you have wants, and that he is acquainted 
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with them all, far better than yourself: but, have 
you then opened the successive locks of his casket ? 
— and if so, have you carefully examined and com* 
pared its several contents, and, finding some things 
that perplex you, have you addressed your Father, 
praying that he would better instruct you to un- 
derstand and apply them? — or, thinking all this 
too much, have you laid it by, satisfied with the 
mere knowledge that it is your Father's gift, ima- 
gining that it will act as a charm on you without 
being used, or trying to feel, amidst some chosen 
labours, ten times as difficult as those by which 
you might appropriate all its benefits, — that you 
^^ have need of nothing.^ Js this to follow reason ? 
The ominous aberration from it, which, as to 
spiritual interests, you must here discover, should 
be Its own antidote : it should urge you to study 
the " words of life'* which you are ready to neg- 
lect, and to implore that " spirit of a sound mind," 
which you know is in this point lacking. Enow ; 
for whoever has capacity to understand the argu- 
ments which evince that Christianity is ** of God,** 
much more must have capacity to appreciate this 
one simple cogent inference, — since it is of God, 
and comes from God to me, my oS is staked on it. 
In trifling with «/, I trifle with Him. 

Examine, therefore, its import, with your *< heart, 
and mind, and strength ;'^ and if you have no witt 
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to do SO, intreat of its author that He would make 
you willing. This, you cannot but perceive, 
should — on every principle of rational action — be 
your immediate course. If it be notj then (allow 
me to repeat) the sense of being in a lethargy 
should yet alarm you out of it Like a traveller in 
northern snows, the remaining perception of that un- 
natural drowsiness which weighs you down, should 
constrain you to start up. The felt inconsequence 
of your own conduct, should awaken you ; lest you 
dream too late over this " great salvation ;" lest 
so ** deep a sleep" ensue, that you never shall em- 
brace the infinite gain, but wretchedly acquiesce in 
an immeasurable loss. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE PROGKESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN ITS 
THREE FIRST AGES. 

I would here premise, that what seems to me the fittest 
division of Christian ages, does not exactly coincide with the 
secular one of centuries. From the accession of Caligula 
(A. D. 37) to that of Adrian, (A. D. 117), including 80 years, 
is the Jirtt and may perhaps be fitly termed the apostolic age. 
For although the last apostle, St. John, is recorded to have 
died early in Trajan's reign, there is every reason to conclude 
that i^ostolical men who had been associated with him, lived 
through that reign. — ^From the accession of Adrian to that of 
Caracalla, (A. D. 211), forms & second Christian age, contdn- 
ing ninety-four years, followed by a long suspension of state- 
persecution. — The third age extends to the time of Constan- 
tine, (A. D. 306), comprising ninety -five years. The terms 
first, second, and third age, in the following statements, will 
therefore be so understood. 

1. Progress in the first age^ among Jews. — The Jewish 
memoirs fully admit the rapid growth of Christianity at its 
commencement, and before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
among their own nation, both in Judaea and in other countries. 
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Hie Toldoth of Wagenseil, after recording the hatred and 
separation of Jews and Nazarenes, immediately on the death 
of Jesus,* addsy ** And this calamity went on to advance and 
spiead itself for thirty years, and the Nazarenes assembling by 
thousands and myriads, prevented Israel from going up to the 
feast. And the calamity was great in Israel, like the day 
when the calf was made, and there were none who knew 
what to do (agi^t it). For their finth,'* (i. e. the faith of 
the Christians,) ** strengthened itself and advanced, and there 
went forth twelve wicked men, sons of robbers, and went 
through twelve kingdoms, and prophesied among their assem^ 
Wes prophecies of falsehood. And Israel went astray after 
them, for they were men of renown, and they confirmed the 
faith of Jesus, for they said that they were apostles of the 
Suspended, [nbnrr] and a great multitude of Israelites fol- 
lowed them.'' — (Told. Wagens. pp. 19 — 20, and see B. pr. 
p. 129.) The Toldoth of Huldric, after mentioning that 
Herod waged war agunst the Christians of Ai, adds, ^ but he 
could not conquer tiiem, for even m Jerufolem iite^, the num- 
ber Dfthbse most wicked people mult^Hed before the king.* 
(Told.Huldr.p.96.) 

Celsus, who represents the Jews as originally Egyptians, 
and as having left Egypt seditiously from contempt of the 
national rites, says, that '* they afterwards suffered the same 
kind of injury which they had then committed, part of their 
own body having attached themselves to Jesus, and believed 
on him as Christ :"f a comparison which implies that the 
defection from the Jewish nation, in the first age, to Chris- 



♦ See cb. vi. p. 230, above, 
t lii Orig. 1. iii. p. 114/ Edit. Speoc. See also the citation of 
ibid. 1. V. p. 2Sd, in Appendix I. note, where Celsus speaks of tlie' 
CbristiaDS as '' sprang from the Jews." 
4.8 
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tianitfy was verf contidenAle and ptMe:^Bnd this Tadtus 
fully eonfinnsy when, in describing the rise of therdig)Ofi,lie 
writes, — " Though checked for awhile,*' (i. e, by the punish- 
ment of its founder,) " it broke out again, not only throogh 
Judtea^ ike source of ike evil, but through the city" (RomeX 

Celsus, personating a Jew, asks thpse Jews who had bcy 
^ome Christians, ** What ailed you, oh citizens, that ye l^ 
your country's law, and being seduced by bim of whom we 
have spoken, were quite laughably deluded, and became 
deserters [aimvTo/uuXiKmTf] from us to another name and to 
another life"f — and afterwards he thus reproaches them; 
" yesterday, and some time since, and when we putdthed him 
who led you as a herd, ye apostatized from your country's 
law."]: As Cdsus Uved in the time of Adrian,^ or Marcua 
Aurelius, this latter passage seems to describe the progressive 
conversion of Jews, from the time of Christ, through the 
whole apostolic age, and subsequently, to his own day.|| 

2. Progreu in thefint age among heathens, — ^Tacitus informs 
us, that in the tenth year of Nero, (A. D. 65), ** a great nmlti* 
tude*' (of Christians) ^'were convicted^'T at Rome; audit 
appears that they ** perished.*' Whatever sense we attach to 
^ convicted,** it is utterly improbable that these were all the 
Christians of the city; for though we do not ascribe either 



* Ann. x^-. 44. 
t Cels. in Orig. 1. H. p. 57, Edit Speoc. quoted in Lar. iii. 482, 

X Ibid. p. 59, quoted in B. pr. p. 377, and Lar. iv. 135. 
S See Orig. Cels. 1. i. p. 8, Edit Speoc. and Jllael. Mosbeim. i. 
1C4, undLar. iv. 113— 14. 

H See also Luoian's aocount of the Christians of FaUsHne, with 
wbum Peregrinus conversed, and the comment (cb. iz. sect. 1. 
below.) 

^ Ann. zv. 44. 
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**prudence^or *»humanity"* to "Nero," we cannot imppte to 
him an indiscriminate massacre and extirpation of the sect. 
Nor does the description at all include those of the pro* 
▼inces. 

With respect to these latter, we have the authority of the 
Emperor Julian, for their large numbers, and wide diffusion, 
during iht life of the apostle John, For he writes — ** Hie 
worthy [xf <rTo;] John,f understanding that a great multitude 
in many of the Greek and of the Italian dties [^o>jj vxufit — 
9 woKKcus x.r.x.] were seized with this distemper,"]: &e. 

Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, already cited, which is com- 
puted to have been written A. D. 107,$ after describing his 
treatment of the Christians, adds, ^ the matter fq>pears to 
me to require that I should ask your counsel ; abo?e all, on 
account of the number who are in danger of suffering. For 
many, of all ages, of every order,|| and of both sexes, are 
brought, and will be brought into danger. Because the 
contagion of this superstition has diffused itself, not in cities 
olily, but in the lesser towns and the open country. Yet it 
seems that it may be stayed and corrected. It is certsdn that 
the temples, which were almost deserted, have again begun 
to be honoured, and the sacred solemnities, which had lot^ 
been intermitted, to be renewed, and victims to be every 
where bought ; of which, heretofore, there was very rarely 
found a purchaser.^T [rarissimus emptor inveniebaturj. Com*^ 
paring with this hu previous statement, that some of thoM 
whom he examined professed ** to have ceased to be Chris- 



• See R. £. L 633. 

f lo his usual strain of sarcasm. 

t Jul, in Cyr. L x. quoted io Lar. iv. 336. 

§ See Lar. iv. 13. 

II See Supplement (B.) to this chapter. 

% The original epistle is given in Lar. iv. 13—14, note m. 
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Ubbs, some §ot above three yean, aome lor more, .and <Hie 
or more tAove twenty years/' we cannot at all doubt tbat 
the religion mustiiaYe been veryprewdent iajthoae pronnecv 
in the reign of Domitian ; i. e. tuUMn fifty years after it y&m 
first preached to the heathen.* It should be observed also, 
(lest any nay imagine that only Jews or ^ proselytes'' or 
judaizing Gentiles were converted in the first age) that tbb 
eariy and rapid conquest was manifestly over heathefdgm, and 
also that it appears to have been, locally, at that particular 
time, almost complete ; for how else can we understand the 
*' desolate temples," and the ** very rare purchaser'* of vic- 
tims ? ^ Either" (sa3'8 Mosheim) ** you must suppose that 
Pliny told his sovereign an untruth, or else you must take it 
as certmn that thevprovince of Pontus had more Christiaiis 
in his time than idolaters, or at least that the greatest part 
inclined to renounce the religion of their for^ithers."f Dr. 
Lardner is disposed to moderate thb inference, by referring 
to a rhetorical statement of Tertallian, which the same 
author takes with allowance ; but it seems to me there is no 
sort of parallel. Pliny wrote officially. He could have no 
motive to colour or exaggerate, nor could it even be safe 
for him to do so. Dr. Mosheim's view of his statement 
appears even beneath what is warranted, understanding it 
retrospectively of the state of Pontus under Domitian and 
Nerve, dnce which time Christianity had locally sustained a 
partial check. 

Although the success of the Christian missionaries had 
been probably greater in Asia Minor than in other parts of 
the empire, there are heathen testimonies for the more general 
extension of the religion at as early a period. We have seen 
those of Tacitus and Julian, concerning the *' multitude'* of 



* See cb. vii. sect. 1, p. 245. 
t De Reb. Cbristian. p. 218, quoted in Lar* iv, 40. 
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Christiaos in ^ Rome/^ and ** in many cities both of Italj 
and Greece; we may add that of a jocular, satirical, 
and obscure letter, from the empermr Adrian to Servianus, 
d^cribinl; the state of Egypt; which is preserved in the 
Augustan history. It mentions ** the Christians'' three 
times, and says, ** even the patriarch,* if he should come to 
SgyP^ would be required by some to worship Serapis, by 
others Christ.f 

5. General progress m the second age. — From a work of 
Xiucian, we learn that an impostor named Alexander, in 
the reign of Marcus Antoninus, complained that the province 
of ** Ponius was full of atheists and Christians, who had the 
assurance to raise slanderous stories against him."| Pliny 
had been governor, fifty years before, both of Pontus and 
Bithynia^ It does not seem, therefore, that the ** contagion^ 
of which he speaks, had been nmterially ^ stayed and cort- 
reoted,'^|| althou^ the rescript of Trajan, still more that of 
Adrian, and the known views of Antoninus Pius, bad cer- 
tainly given full scope for that line of policy concerning the 
sect, which he had recommended. If during that interval 
** room had been given for repentance," there is no sem^ 
blance of evidence ** that a multitude of men had been re^ 
claimed;'' IF if unrelenting persecution had been continued^ 
that system had failed. 

We may observe, that Celsus also admits, incidentally, in 
his objections, the wide propagation of Chrbtianity, and its 



* Meaaing, as Basoage argues, a Jewish Patriarch appointed in 
that reign. Hist, des Juifs, I. ill. c. 2. t. 2. p. 62Q, Ed. Rett. 

t See Lar. iv. 54. | Pseudom.injiar. iv. 152. 

§ This appears from several of bis epistles, 1. z. ep. 109 and 
113. {) Seep. 347. 

^ Pliny concludes his letter to the emperor by expressing a 
belief that such would be the effect. 
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teeejp/don by great numbers. « At the beginning they were 
fiew ; and were of one mind: but now, being spread as a mul- 
titude^ [ft; «x*i9of <r«apoTf;] they divide again and agdn.*** 
And elsewi^re, he says, that ''no wise man will be per- 
suaded by the doctrine, being deterred or distracted 
[ffpMTvwpvof] by the multitude of those who accede to it ;''-)- — 
^ which/* observes Origen, ** is as if he should say, that, be- 
cause ci?il laws have been obeyed by a multitude of the un- 
learned, (as those of Solon or Lycurgus), therefore no wise 
man would submit to them.**( Those general remarks are, 
indeed, of less moment than the forgoing more specifie tes* 
timonies, but they entirely agree with, and therefore confirm 
them. 

For the same reason, we shall adduce some statements of 
the early Christian fathert, concerning the rapid and extended 
spread of the Grospel. Proof of this with respect to those coun- 
tries of the Roman empire nearest to Judaea, — ^as Asia Minor 
and Egypt, — ^and even some more remote, — as Greece andltaly 
— has been drawn from heathen sources ; but it cannot be sup- 
posed that we are to look to these for 2LfuU and formal account 
of the growth of the religion. It is just possible, that some 
heathen writer, in a work long lost, may have made it his direct 
lum to expose the political and religious dangers arising from 
its extension ; and only in such a work could we expect the 
history of its dissemmation to be by them recorded; there 
are, however, traces of the^ar^ entertained by the heathen 
from its wide prevalence, as early as the time of Adrian ; 
not that we credit the rumour of Lampridius respecting 
that emperor's inUenium to build a temple to Christ; jet 
it may be quite true that the priests in his reign ^ consulted 



♦ InOrig. 1. m. p. 117, quoted inLar. iv. 134. 
t Ibid. p. 1^5. X Ibid. 
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the oracles/' by way of preveniUm, and as a check to any 
increase of toleration; and "were assured** (much.9K>re 
truly than their compliant oracles sometimes spoke) ** tha^ 
all men would become Chrbtians, if that which some inrished 
took place ; and the other temples would be forsaken.*'* 
Surely the account of Pliny, with respect to his provipoe, 
renders this highly probable. So eycQ the sceptical Bayle 
regarded it " What I find likely here," (he observes) ** it 
th^ dread of the pagans that their religion would be deserted, 
if Christianity were publicly tolerated.* 'f But the general 
statement and celebration of the successes and triumphs which 
esdted this dread, is not to be looked for in such writers as 
Tacitus or Plutarch, who contemned the religion. It natu- 
rally belongs to the page of Christian antiquity. Accordingly 
we find Justin Martyr, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, de- 
claring,—" there is not any where a race of men, whether of 
barbarians or Greeks, or by whatever name they may be 
called, whether erratic and houseless tribes, or herdsmen 
dwelling in tents, among whom are not offered, in the name 
of the crucified Jesus, prayers and thanksgivings to theFather^ 
and Maker of all/^t There is exaggeration in this; but it 
need not be supposed at all intentional; for the ancients were 
bad geographers, describing some countries as uninhabited, 
and Some as not habitable, in a very erroneous manner ; and 
with regard to countries well known, but beyond the bounds 
of the empire, as Persia or Ethiopia, the existence of Chris- 
ijan societies or individuals in them, however few or scattered, 
would warrant the phrase of the apologist 
Dr. Paley, who quotes the passage,§ justly calls them 



* See Lamp, in Alex. Sew. c. 43, and Lar. iv. 54-6. 

f Article, Hadrian^ aote q^ quoted in Lar. iv. 56. 

I Diai.cujnTryph. p. 388. Edit. Thirlb. 

§ Evid. IT. pp. 223—4, Pt. II. c. 9, sect. 1. 
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** remarkable words/* They are certainljr not compatible 
with the supposition, that the growth of the religion had been 
less than astonishingly rapid and extended. And this is con- 
firmed by several passages in his first apology. He there 
addresses the emperors, senate, and people; and after 
adverting to their conquest of Judaea, argues thus, — " What 
has been said," (of the Messiah,) — ^**in his name shafi 
the nations trust — ^indicated that from all the nations they 
shall look for him as again about to come ; which thing 
you can perceive with your own eyes, and be persuaded by 
the fact; for out of aU races of men ihere are those Wh6 
look fbr him that was crucified in Judsea; shortly after 
which that country was surrendered to your arms.'** And 
again, — ** We see our own selves, who are from every nation 
of men, persuaded through the doctrine of his apostles, having 
cast away the old customs of a deceived life ; and are ac- 
quainted with more and truer Christians from among the 
nations, than from among the Jews and Samaritans ; (for aU 
the races of mankind are by the prophetic spirit called thi6 
nations,)"f [^], If the very wide diffusion and success 
of Christianity had not been atthis time— one hundred and 
six years after its founder's death]: — a fact perfectly undeni- 
able, how is it to be conceived that its apologist would endan- 
ger both himself and the cause, by insulting, with manifest 
fictions, a prince so minutdy informed as Antoninus Pius ?§ 
In this view the statements in the apology appear even more 
satisfactory, though less specific, than that first cited from the 
dialogue. 



♦ Ap. I. p. 51, Ed. Thirlb. 

f Ibid. p. 78. See also Dial. p. 39T, and p. 338. 

I See Paley, ubi. sup. and Lar. i. 341. 

§ See cb. iii. sect. 2, p. 136, above. 
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4. General progress in the third tfge. — Dr. Paley cites 
Clemens Alexandrinus, TeituUian, Origen^ and Aniobiui^ 
to tbe same effect^ describing the extension of ChristianiQr in 
the following age. There is, howeyer, a short passage of 
Origen^ which, in one view, may be more interesting than 
those which are given by him, as being retrospectiye to the 
Jirtt age in which the religion was promulgated. *^ Events 
therefore quite new took place from the period when Jesu3 
suffered. I mean that which befell tbe city" (Jerusalem), ^ an4 
all that which happened to the nation, and that which relates 
to the crowded production of the nation of Christians, as if 

bom all at once, [ttif aB^out ymcti iOvug y^tcrtamr, *waitffH tty^iw^ 

uimva^.] It was a new thing also that strangers from the 
covenants of God, and aliens from the promises, and far from 
the truth, should by some divine power receive it."f PoQ- 
phyry^s reference]: also, (cited by Eusebius and Theodoret,} 
to the prevalence of Christianity against heathenism, bretror 
sp^ctive, though not so distinctJy. ^ But now they wonder 
if the disease has, for so many years [To<rourunr ctwv,] infested 
the City, when there has been no longer any converse or 
sojourning [tviht^iag] of JEsculapius and of the other gods. 
For Jesui bemg honoured, no ope has experienced aiyr public 
benefit from the gods. So Porphyry in those very words.**} 
" Here is proof," (observes Dr. Lardner), "that the Chris- 
tians were then very numerous in the Roman empire.^' 

I add, and of somewhat more ; for Porphyry complains that 
a certain disease had infested the city so numy years ; and 
during that long period the healing influences of JSsculapius 



• Evid. Pt. II. c. 9, vol. il. pp. 824—32. 
t Cent. Cels. Uviii. p. 405. 
X This has been alluded to for a different purpose, at p. 320, 
above. 

§ Praep, Evnng. 1. v. c. i. p. 1T9, q. Lar. iv. 234. 
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and other gods had ceased, on account of the honours paid 
to Jesus. If indeed he reiferred (as Bullet seems to suppose)* 
only to the plague in the reign of Grallienus, which lasted 
fiflteen yeatt^f (A, D. 250 — 265,) the " so many" would prove 
nothing. It is more probable, however, that he meant to 
allude also to the fre<|uent previous recurrence of epidemic 
disease. We have seeQ above, from Tertullian, Cyprian, &e« 
(pp 319 — 90,^ that all plagues and pestilences were currently 
4et to the account of Chrbtianity ; and of their dreadful fre- 
quency there is no doubt.:]: But if that expression be not 
rested on, the other, ** Jesus being honoured," quite avails 
to show, that Porphyry meant to go far back in accountmg 
for the displeasure and retiring of the gods. No one can 
dispute that ^ Jesus had been honoured** for at least a cen* 
tury bdbre that time, by the worship of vast multitudes, and 
by the martyrdom of thousands. The terms, therefore^ 
although not d^nite, plainly imply that Oiristianity had 
long waged a formidaUe and triumphant war agcdkist the 
^btftter system ; nor can they well be understood as referring 
its triumphs ovear the gods to a less distance than the middle 
of the second century. Eusebius puts the forcible inquiry 
— ^ If Jesus were a mere mortal man, and, as they pretend, a 
deceiver, how came all these saviours and gods to ti^Ke flight 
in a mass, with JEsculapius himself, turning their backs to 
the mortal, and delivering up the whole human rate in sub- 
jection to him who, as they would say, is no longer In being? 
— He, who is but one, and as they imagine alone, expeb th# 
multitude of gods through the inhabited world.**^ 



• Hist. p. ST. f R.E.i.«86. 

I R. £.m.221,aiKiiv.331. 

$ Prep. Bran, U ▼. p. I80.«-Tbete espressioms of Porphyry and 

Eusebius are not incompatible with what has been adduced above, 

(ch. T. pp. 180—8,} concerning the existence and partial strength of 
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Those testimonies which haye been ofiered for the great 
prevalence of Christianity in the third age, although valuable 
from their details, are yet not necessary. The fact is esta- 
blished at a much earlier date. With regard, however, to the 
close of that age, it is interesting to meet a hostile witness in 
the emperor Maximin, who declared in a rescript that ^ the 
error oi those execrable men had so extended as to load 
almost the whole empire (or world) with dishonours ;** [(7X«^v 

WKHi to. varrayw nif oiwv^JuenQ atcryfjuvrng tiru^t] * And again m 

his letter to Sabinus, ** Our lords and fathers Dioclesian and 
Maximian, saw that almost all men, [<Tx*iof amvras]^ having 
deserted the worship of the gods, had connected themselves 
with the people of the Christians.*'f But our references to 
the extent of the religion, even in the latter part of the 
9&(!ond age, have been chif^y introduced with a view to cor- 
roborate what has been advanced concerning its prevalence 
in the early part of that same, and towards the close of the 
Jird. For there is oo reason to suppose :( that the progress 
of Christianity through the second age was in neariy so gceat 
a ratio as througlh the first; therefore, the proofs of its 
extent in the second apply in a good measure retrospectively, 
to show or confirm the wideness of its diffusion in the 
former. 



heatheaif m,eveD after theirtimes. It subsisted doubtless, and retained 
its wonted spirit ; but lilce a '* woundtMi dragon,'^ in that weakened 
and mutilated state, which might well call forth the indignant 
iprrows of its patrons, and the exultation of its foes. 

* Buseb. H. E. 1. iz. c. T, quoted in Lar. iv. ZS1, and original io 
B. pr. p. 2d3. 

t Ibid. L iz. c. 9, Lar. iv. 288, and original B. pr. p. t61, 
t See Appendiz ii. at the end of ?ol. ii» 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



B. 



ON THE QUESTION WHETHER A PROPORTION OF 
THE FIRST CHRISTIANS WERE PERSONS OF 
RANK OR EDUCATION. 

Among any body of people taken without selection, the 
proportion of the higher and educated rank must be small; 
and we have every reason, from the Christian records, as well 
as on other grounds, to conclude that in '* the multitude of 
them that bdieved,*^ it was much smaller ; — ^yet not so smaU as 
to warrant the sneers in which, on this topic, as on all others^ 
infidels have been wont to indulge. Pliny's words, [omnis 
ordinis] ^ of every order or rank,'' show that the conversions 
of the^rf^ age included persons of the higher classes ; and 
he previously mentions there being ^ Roman citizens"' among 
those accused at his tribunal. Julian, when he afi&rms that 
there were no men of eminence or rank among Christians 
" in the times of mberitu and Claudrnt^- makes a very safi 
exception; for the preaching to the Gentiles was scarcely 
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begua till towards the close c^ihe latter mffk ; and his limi- 
tation pretty clearly proves that he coidd not say the same 
thing in strictness, even respecting the times of Nero. 

Flavia Domitilla, a lady of high mok, professed herself a 
Christian^ and was banished by Domidan. An epitaph is 
foimd, in the catacombs at Rome, of Marius, a military com- 
mander, who suffered martyrdom under Adrian.* Tertul- 
Uan writes to the proconsul Scapula, that if he should com- 
mence a general persecutioik in Carthage, there would be 
Christians ** of every d^ree of dignity** [omnis dignitatis,] 
offering themselves to him; ^^some perhaps of thy own 
order, both men and matrons, and other principal persons." 

Eusebius relates, that in the reign of Commodus, ** at 
Rome itself, many who were eminent for thdr riches and for 
thdr descent, did with their whole families and their kindred 
embrace the way of salvation,' *f and that in this reign Apol- 
lonius, a senator, ** celebrated for learning and philosophy** | 
suffered. He also records, that under Valerian, Marinus, a 
military man, eminent for his birth and riches, suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Caesarea,^ and Asturius, a Christian senator,removed 
and interred the body.|| It is well known that there were^ 
learned writers among Christians in the first two centuries. ) 
These instances may convince us, that in each of the first 
ages, the reception of Christianity was not confined to the 
poor and illiterate ; and yet they are quite compatible with 
the general fact " that not many wise after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble** were converted. Justin 
Martyr notices in his second apologyf the diverse ranks and 



* Aring^. Rom. Subter. in B. pr. p. 365. 

t H. E. 1. V. c. 21, q. in Lar. iv. 301. 

f Ibid, in ibid, and i. 444. 

§ See p. 298, above. 

II H. E. 1. vii. c. IS, quoted in Lar. iv. 199. 

t P. 125,Edit.Thirlb. 
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occupations of the primitiye Christians. ** Not philosophers 
or learned men [ftxo^oyoi] only^ but artizans and persons quite 
Tulgar, have been persuaded, and hare contemned opinion, 
and terror, and death.** And this diversity of indiWdual 
stations and habits, as well as of national character and insti- 
tutions, among the converts to the faith, may certainly con- 
duce to our conviction that (as the apologist subjoins,) it 

j prevailed by ** the power of the ineffable Father [a§fiw war^of], 

^ and not the instruments of human teaching/' 
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